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Thk  age  of  romance  is  said  to  be  past. 
Poetry  is  supposed  to  be  retreating  before 
science.  The  dim  domain  in  which  the  im¬ 
agination  once  roamed  without  check  is  grad¬ 
ually  contracting  before  the  eager  ap- 

!)roachea  of  intellect,  just  as  the  ancient 
orests  of  America  are  melting  away  under 
the  axes  of  civilization.  There  are  no  magi¬ 
cians  now.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
enchanted  castles  on  European  soiL  The 
great  dragons  are  all  gone.  We  have  done 
with  witches  forever.  Nobody  keeps  a 
familiar  spirit  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
fairies  are  never  seen  footing  it  merrily  in  their 
moonlit  delis.  Would  it  not  be  pleasant  to 
hear  of  a  Puck  or  an  Ariel  in  these  degener¬ 
ate  days  ?  Even  a  single  genuine  well- 
suthenticated  ghost  might  do  something  to 
redeem  the  dull  dry  aspect  of  the  era,  and 
connect  us  once  more  with  that  glorious 
period  when  every  respectable  stream  could 
boast  of  its  troop  of  water-sprites,  when 
every  grove  was  stocked  with  legendary  ter- 

•  Tht  Origin  and  Progreu  of  the  Jfeehanieal  In- 
9tntion$  of  James  Watt ;  illustrated  bg  kis  Com- 
snondenee  with  kis  Friends  and  the  Speeifieations  of 
kis  Patents.  By  Jamxs  Patsick  IfuiaaKAO,  Esq., 
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rors,  and  when  every  ancient  mansion  kept  an 
hereditary  phantom  for  the  terrace  walk, 
or  a  family  goblin  for  the  kitchen  and  pantry. 
But  alas  I  as  Coleridge  says,  in  his  Wallen¬ 
stein,  the  beings 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  mono* 
tains. 

Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  chasms  and  wat’ry  depths  ;  ^  these  have 
vanish’d, 

They  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason.” 

Such  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  lament  of 
poetical  minds— of  those  who  would  still 
dwell  delightedly  “  ’mong  fays  and  talismans 
and  spirits,” — who  think  that  science  is  war¬ 
ring  against  imagination  when  she  explains 
the  optics  of  rainbows  or  the  chemistry  of 
tears — and  who  believe  that  her  office  is  to 
break  into  all  the  enchanted  woods  of  fancy, 
like  Tasso’s  Rinaldo,  and  chop  down  the 
trees  whence  sounds  of  mysterious  sweet¬ 
ness  issue,  and  where  beings  of  angelic 
beauty  are  enthralled.*  We  confess  we  can- 

*“  n  cSTslier,  pur  come  sgli  altri  srviene 
ITstUndeTs  nn  gran  tnono  d’slto  ipavento 
E  Vods  poi  di  Niofe  e  di  Sirsoe 
D’aors,  a’aoqos  s  d’angei  doles  oonoento,  dw.” 
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not  participate  in  these  regrets.  Science 
gives  as  much  as  she  takes.  She  creates  as 
much  poetry  as  she  destroys.  For  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  fiction,  she  substitutes  the  nobler 
romance  of  reality.  She,  too,  has  her  spirits, 
many  and  mighty ;  and  of  these  the  most 
potent,  whilst  it  is  also  the  most  manageable, 
IS  STEAM.  At  the  present  hour  this  country 
is  covered  with  a  host  of  dumb  docile  giants, 
who  are  toiling  night  and  day  for  man,  and 
who  have  done  far  more  for  their  masters  in 
a  single  hour,  than  all  the  fairies  and  familiars 
that  ever  lived  in  the  poet’s  brain,  or  the 

Eeasant’s  faith.  Rightly  considered,  we  be- 
eve  there  are  few  spectacles  so  striking  as 
the  services  which  are  rendered  by  these  ver¬ 
satile  but  obedient  monsters.  Is  water  to  be 
drawn  up  from  the  recesses  of  the  mine,  or 
ore  to  be  lifted  to  the  surface  ?  Set  your 
giant  to  work,  and  the  duty  will  be  performed 
without  pay  or  reward.  Are  the  thousand 
wheels  and  spindles  of  a  manufactory  to  be 
kept  in  rapid  rotation,  and  yet  each  thread 
spun  out  with  as  much  delicacy  of  movement 
as  if  you  were  weaving  a  spider’s  web  ? 
Summon  up  the  ready  vassal  steam,  and  he 
will  execute  the  work  with  a  gentler  touch 
than  that  of  a  lady,  and  with  greater  power 
and  persistency  than  forty  horses.  Is  force 
wanted  to  drive  those  massive  hammers 
which  mould  the  glowing  iron  like  dough,  or 
those  rollers  which  crush  a  lump  of  metal 
as  it  passes  through  them  like  a  long  fiery 
serpent,  until  it  emerges  a  straight  shapely 
rod?  Not  Vulcan,  with  all  his  Cyclops, 
could  manage  the  process  as  neatly  and  dex¬ 
terously  as  steam.  Go  into  the  printing 
office,  where  thousands  of  copies  of  a  journal 
are  required  before  day  has  well  dawned ; 
and  there  the  busy  giant  is  at  work  patiently 
twirling  the  type-covered  cylinders,  and 
stamping  their  news  upon  broad  sheets, 
which  win  be  scattered  over  England  before 
the  sun  has  fairly  set.  Do  you  wish  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  island  at  the  rate  of  some  forty 
miles  an  hour,  or  to  transport  a  huge  mass 
of  luggage  from  London  to  Edinburen  in  the 
course  of  a  day  ?  Put  the  faithful  servant 
steam  in  harness,  and  that  which  all  the  fan¬ 
tastic  creations  of  mythology  could  not  have 
accomplished,  had  they  been  yoked  to  the 
vehicle,  he  will  effect  with  the  precision  of  an 
intelligent  thing.  Turn  to  the  ocean,  and 
there  the  potent  spirit  is  to  be  seen  impelling 
vessels  across  the  Atlantic,  or  conducting  war 
ships  to  the  point  of  attack,*  and  carrying 


*  The  reader  will  remember  the  naval  attack  at 
OdesM,  last  year. 


them  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  as  if  engaged  in 
a  great  dance  on  the  surface  of  the  deep. 
In  short,  wherever  science  has  obtained  a  firm 
footing,  numbers  of  these  magnificent  myr¬ 
midons  are  now  to  be  found.  She  has  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  a  race  of  servitors  who  will 
bend  their  energies  to  any  task  their  roasters 
may  think  proper  to  prescribe.  Without  one 
murmur  at  the  severity  of  the  labor  imposed, 
without  needing  a  single  day’s  holiday,  or 
scarcely  an  hour’s  repose,  these  noble  helots 
of  civilization  are  now  charging  themselves 
with  the  chief  drudgery  of  this  planet.  Who 
then  will  say  that  there  is  no  poetry  in 
steam,  when  he  considers  the  multifarious 
offices  to  which  its  powers  are  applied — 
pumping,  sawing,  printing,  coining,  spinning, 
blasting,  forging,  paddling,  propelling ?  We 
do  not  wonder  that  the  good  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  who  made  some  small  advances 
towards  this  great  invention,  fell  upon  his 
kness  “  when  first  with  his  corporal  eyes  he 
did  see  finished  a  trial  of  his  water-com¬ 
manding  engine and  though  he  could  have 
but  a  very  dim  perception  of  its  coming 
glories,  yet  from  the  “  bottom  of  his  heart 
and  bowels”  rendered  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
vouchsafing  to  him  “  an  insight  into  so  great 
a  secret  of  nature,  beneficent  to  all  mankind.” 
The  man  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  conjuring  up  this  host  of  valuable  goblins 
— the  magician,  at  whose  summons  they 
came  from  the  vasty  deep  of  thought, and  filled 
the  land  with  their  labors — was  the  memor¬ 
able  James  Watt.  Respecting  him  and  his 
splendid  creations,  we  have  now  three  goodly 
volumes  before  us.  They  contain  first,  an 
introductory  memoir ;  second,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Watt ;  and  third,  a  collection 
of  patents,  specifications,  law  cases,  and 
other  illustrative  documents.  Considering 
the  interest  attached  to  the  steam-engine, 
we  think  that  its  history  is  as  well  worthy  of 
copious  research  as  that  of  any  little  king¬ 
dom.  We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  Muirhead  s 
valuable  contribution  to  the  most  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  mechanical  science. 
The  author — perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say 
editor — has  discharged  his  duties  with  scru¬ 
pulous  fidelity,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
rear  a  worthy  monument  to  the  memory  of 
his  illustrious  relative.  As  an  executor  of 
James  Watt  the  younger,  who  died  in  1848, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  papers  which 
that  gentleman  had  prepared  for  a  work  on 
his  father’s  inventions  ;  and  the  discovery  of 
a  long  series  of  letters,  of  which  it  was 
thought  that  no  copies  had  been  preserved, 
has  enabled  Mr.  Muirhead  to  fill  up  a  blank 
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of  the  most  provoking  description,  because 
it  comprehended  the  period  when  Watt  was 
working  out  the  idea  which  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  vital  principle  of  his  engine. 
The  writer  has  endeavored  as  far  as  possible 
to  make  Watt  his  own  historian  and  commen¬ 
tator  ;  to  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he 
has  striven  to  render  it  a  self-acting  biography. 
But  in  doing  so,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
omit  much  of  the  incident  which  appertains 
to  a  true  memoir ;  and  the  reader  who  goes 
to  these  volumes  must  not  expect  to  meet 
with  a  complete  life  either  of  the  man  or  the 
inventor.  Perhaps  we  could  have  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  work  a  larger 
circulation  by  lessening  its  bulk  and  price, 
that  Mr.  Muirhead  had  crushed  a  portion  of 
his  materials  into  a  much  smaller  compass. 
He  might  have  employed  a  “  condensing  ap¬ 
paratus”  with  some  effect.  The  vaporous 
verbiage  of  a  patent  might  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  single  paragraph  of  fact;  nor  do 
we  think  that  readers  would  have  objected, 
had  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  case  at  law, 
with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rous,  and  other  legal 
prolixities,  been  compressed  into  a  shape 
demanding  less  time  and  patience  for  their  j 
perusal.  Perhaps  Mr.  Muirhead  will  also 
ardon  us  if  we  venture  to  give  him  a  good- 
umored  hint  respecting  his  tendency  to  the 
employment  of  the  Johnsonian  tongue.  We 
submit  that  this  dialect  is  not  only  too  anti¬ 
quated  for  the  modern  press,  but  that  it  is 
particularly  unfortunate  when  applied  to 
such  a  lively,  rattling  thing  as  modern  steam.* 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  leviathan  of  liter¬ 
ature  to  write  big,  but  it  wont  do  for  us  little 
fishes  to  talk  like  great  whales.  Johnsoneese 
is  almost  extinct.  A  crisper  style  is  required. 
The  impatience  of  readers,  the  exigencies  of 
space,  and  the  importunities  of  printers,  alike 
demand  that  who  undertakes  the  perilous 
duty  of  informing  the  ignorant,  or  amusing 
the  curious,  should  endeavor  to  write  with 
the  brevity  of  Tacitus,  the  terseness  of  Ma¬ 
caulay,  and  the  rapidity  of  Dumas.  Prolix¬ 
ity  of  composition,  were  it  always  practicable, 
were  rarely  appropriate :  it  chills  the  ardors 
of  genius  in  him  who  produces,  as  it  fatigues 
the  attention  of  the  student  who  peruses,  and 

E.  g.  “  In  the  case  of  illustrious  heroes  and  sUteH- 
men,  poets,  orators  or  artists,  who  have  attained  the 
height  of  their  glory  in  their  own  time,  it  often 
happens  that  when  the  excitement  of  contemporary 
interest,  the  iufluenoe  of  power,  or  the  partiality  of 
friendship  is  removed,  the  judgment  which  poeter- 
ity  pronounces  on  their  achievements  is  not  nnal- 
loy^  by  the  hesitation  of  doubt,  the  coldness  of 
entieism,  or  the  severity  of  censure.”  —  Introduc¬ 
tory  Memoir,  p.  L 


empties  the  pocket  of  the  collector  who  pur¬ 
chases. 

With  this  faint  little  demur,  which  we  re¬ 
gret  the  more  because  the  space  assigned  to 
matters  of  a  formal  description  might,  at 
any  rate,  have  been  devoted  to  a  fuller  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Watt,  we  have  great  pleasure  in 
commending  these  handsome  and  elaborate 
volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details 
respecting  Watt’s  life,  except  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  his  inventions.  The  reader  must 
therefore  be  pleased  to  suppose  him  bom  at 
Greenock  in  1736  —  a  feeble  and  delicate 
child — brought  up  by  parents  in  a  somewhat 
humble  rank  —  drawing  geometrical  figures 
on  the  floor  at  an  early  age,  after  the  fashion 
of  Blaise  Pascal  —  displaying  an  infantile 
affection  for  mechanics  by  pulling  to^s  to 
pieces,  not  from  any  natural  propensity  to 
destroy,  but  from  a  sincere  curiosity  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  construction — reading  all  the 
books  to  which  he  could  obtain  access,  but 
exhibiting  a  particular  fondness  for  poetry 
and  fairy  tales — pondering  over  steam  as  it 
issued  from  the  tea-kettle,  and  contriving 
electrical  machines,  or  trying  miscellaneous 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy — and  then, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  put  on  harness, 
and  take  his  share  in  the  world’s  work, 
choosing  the  business  of  a  mathematical  in¬ 
strument  maker  as  that  by  which  his  future 
livelihood  might  be  most  congenially  procur¬ 
ed.  After  a  short  engagement  as  a  journey¬ 
man  in  London,  where  be  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  is  said  to  have  sown  the  rudiments  of 
many  an  ache  in  his  constitution,  and  where  be 
was  frequently  compelled  to  remain  in-doors, 
lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  press-gang, 
then  very  busy  in  picking  up  naval  heroes 
in  the  streets.  Watt  proceeded  to  Glasgow 
in  1756,  and  in  1757  established  himself 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  having  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  mount  the  title  of 

mathematical  instrument  maker  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity.” 

It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  the  triv¬ 
ial  circumstances  on  which  the  fortunes  of 
mankind  appear  to  depend.  The  history  of 
inventions  is  rich  in  illustrations.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow  happened  to  possess  a 
small  model  of  Newcomen’s  steam-engine. 
This  fact  is  of  no  slight  moment  to  us  all ; 
for  had  it  not  been  the  case,  it  is  to  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  a  single  nulway  would  yet  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  kingdom.  By  a  fur¬ 
ther  stroke  of  good  fortune,  this  little  engine 
would  not  work  satisfactorily  ;  had  it  done 
so,  not  a  single  vessel  in  our  fleets  of  war 


might  have  been  provided  with  paddles  or  I  brought  into  the  field  to  toil  and  struggle  for 
screw-propellers  to  the  present  hour.  It  |  mankind  ? 

was  resolved  that  the  refractory  thing  should  Watt’s  quick  eye  soon  discovered  the 
be  repmred,  and  it  was  accordingly  sent  to  great  defect  in  the  Newcomen  engine.  But 
an  instrument  maker  in  London  for  the  pur-  to  provide  a  remedy  was  a  task  of  a  most 
pose ;  but,  as  if  entertaining  some  dim  pre-  formidable  description,  because  it  appeared 
sentiment  that  to  succeed  would  be  to  stand  to  involve  a  paradox.  He  concentrated  all 
in  the  way  of  civilization,  this  individual  his  thoughts,  however,  upon  the  machine, 
obligingly  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  model  To  use  his  own  words,  he  became  “  quite 
was  then  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  the  box  barren”  as  to  every  other  subject  of  research, 
that  contained  it  carried  a  far  more  valuable  It  was  his  opinion  that  there  was  generally 
freight  than  Csesar  and  his  fortunes.  In  the  a  “  weak  side  in  nature,”  and  that  if  this 
vrinter  of  1768-64  it  was  placed  in  the  vulnerable  spot  could  be  detected,  she  might 
hands  of  James  Watt,  who  had  happily  be  easily  “  vanquished.”  See  him,  therefore, 
been  driven  to  seek  refuge  within  the  pre-  day  after  day,  examining  the  subject  in  every 
cincts  of  the  university  by  the  hostility  of  light,  and  probing  it  in  every  part,  in  order 
the  borough  authorities,  these  worthies  not  to  discover  the  most  assailable  point.  With 
considering  him  formally  qualified  to  prac-  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  a  patience  of  at- 
tice  in  the  city  itself.  This  was  the  most  tack  which  would  have  charmed  all  specta- 
felicitous  occurrence  of  all.  Had  the  model  tors  had  these  qualities  been  exhibited  in 
been  entrusted  to  James  White  or  James  some  showy  enterprise,  Watt  laid  stem  siege 
Brown,  it  might  have  been  “all  up”  with  to  the  question,  and  for  many  months  kept 
that  age;  and  we,  instead  of  travelling  ex-  “Nature”  in  a  state  of  indexible  blockade, 
press,  might  still  have  been  creeping  along  To  understand  the  difficulty,  it  is  neces- 
rough  turnpike  roads  in  those  four-wheeled  sary  to  advert  to  the  principle  of  the  New- 
cottages  which  seemed  to  be  the  lairs  of  im-  comen  machine,  which  was  then  the  only 

Sortunate  guards  and  insatiable  coachmen,  popular  form  wherein  steam-power  was  em- 
tut,  falling  as  it  did  into  the  hands  of  a  ployed.  It  may  be  enough  to  inform  the 
youthful  mechanician,  to  whom  everything  general  reader  that  after  the  vapor  had  been 
became  the  subject  of  “a  new  and  serious  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  it  was  condensed 
study”  which  it  was  known  he  would  not  by  allowing  a  jet  of  cold  water  to  enter.  In 
quit  until  he  had  extracted  some  decisive  re-  consequence  a  partial  vacuum  was  produced 
suit,  there  was  hope  that  he,  if  any  one,  beneath  the  piston,  which  we  suppose  at 
would  discover  the  colossal  capabilities  of  starting  to  be  at  the  summit  of  the  cylinder, 
the  power  which  lay  slumbering  in  this  little  The  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  column 
toy.  He  applied  himself  accordingly  to  the  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  pis- 
task.  Without  wishing  to  assign  any  fantas-  ton,  and  loading  it  with  a  weight  of  14'7 
tie  importance  to  a  mechanical  invention,  we  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  then  forced  it 
may  well  believe  that  the  hours  during  which  down,  just  as  the  plunger  of  a  squirt,  if  raised 
Watt  hung  over  this  model,  were  hours  de-  when  the  whole  is  stopped,  will  be  driven  to 
serving  of  more  honorable  mention  in  the  the  bottom  of  the  tube  the  moment  the  hand 
chronicles  of  our  race  than  many  of  those  is  withdrawn. 

wherein  great  battles  have  been  fought,  or  When  the  piston  had  travelled  to  the  foot 
great  political  convulsions  have  occurred.  If  of  the  cylinder,  steam  was  re-admitted  until 
the  big  heart  of  humanity  ever  flutters  in  its  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  above  was 
pulsations  when  some  pregnant  event  is  counterbalanced  beneath,  and  then  the  weight 
about  to  transpire,  may  we  not  fancy  that  it  of  the  apparatus  attached  to  the  other  ex- 
would  beat  with  a  quicker  throb  when  the  tremity  of  the  beam  drew  up  the  piston-rod 
genius  of  this  man  spread  its  wings  over  the  again.  The  business  of  the  steam,  therefore, 
chaos  of  schemes  then  associated  with  the  was  simply  to  neutralize  the  weight  of  the 
thought  of  steam,  and  shaped  them  into  a  atmosphere  during  the  ascent  of  the  piston, 
creation  of  marvellous  beauty  and  power?  but  wnen  this  was  accomplished,  it  became 
If  a  new  race  of  animals  were  about  to  be  desirable  to  kick  away  the  ladder  whereby 
added  to  the  tribes  already  existing  on  the  the  latter  had  mounted,  as  speedfly  and  as 
globe,  with  what  interest  should  we  watch  eflfectually  as  possible — a  very  human  sort  of 
their  advent ;  why  not,  when  a  splendid  in-  proceeding — in  order  that  there  might  then 
ventiun  is  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  world,  be  no  obstruction  to  its  descent, 
and  a  new  order  of  herculean  agents  is  But  here  lay  the  seeming  paradox  which 
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Watt  had  to  vanquish.  He  saw  that  the 
value  of  the  engine  depended  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  upon  the  rapidity  and  the  completeness 
with  which  the  vacuum  could  be  produced. 
Yet  were  it  necessary  to  wait  several  minutes 
between  each  stroke,  or  if  the  steam  were  so 
imperfectly  condensed  that  the  atmospheric 
force  must  be  largely  counteracted  by  its 
presence  beneath  the  piston,  just  by  so  much 
was  the  practical  efSciency  of  the  machine 
diminished.  The  colder,  therefore,  the  water 
injected,  and  the  larger  the  quantity  supplied, 
the  sooner  would  the  vapor  be  disposed  of 
within  the  cylinder.  Very  good  :  but  there 
was  a  contra  side  to  the  question.  The 
more  effectually  the  process  of  cooling  was 
executed  during  the  down-stroke,  the  worse 
for  the  engine  when  the  up-stroke  was  to  be 
performed.  For  upon  the  readmission  of 
steam  into  the  cylinder — now  severely  chill¬ 
ed  by  the  cold  injection — much  time  was 
necessarily  lost  in  simply  recovering  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  previous  beat,  and  much 
vapor  consumed  in  merely  making  head 
against  the  wintry  temperature  within.  Here 
then  was  as  pretty  a  problem  as  could  well 
be  imagined !  For  one  part  of  the  process, 
it  was  desirable  that  the  apparatus  should  be 
rendered  excessively  hot ;  for  the  other,  ex¬ 
cessively  cool.  One  way  the  cylinder  should 
be  kept  not  lower  than  212° ;  the  other,  not 
higher  than  100°.  And  to  make  the  matter 
more  perplexing,  it  was  essential  for  the  well¬ 
working  of  the  engine  that  these  transitions 
from  a  tropical  to  an  arctic  climate  should  be 
brought  about  with  considerable  rapidity — 
just  as  it  was  all-important  in  the  description 
of  Purgatory  given  by  Drithelm,  and  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  that  the  poor 
souls  who  are  represented  as  passing  alter¬ 
nately  from  a  region  of  extravagant  heat  to 
one  of  everlasting  frost,  should  be  compelled  to 
make  the  change  without  any  gradual  season¬ 
ing,  in  order  that  the  fullest  possible  amount 
of  torture  might  be  extracted  from  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  seemed  in  fact  as  if  Hot  and 
Cold,  those  ancient  champions  fierce,  must 
needs  be  shut  up  in  the  same  cylinder,  and 
an  attempt  made,  not  merely  to  reconcile 
them,  but  to  render  their  hostility  so  har¬ 
monious  that  it  should  produce  a  steady, 
regular,  and  even  rhythmical  movement. 

At  first  Watt  appears  to  have  thought  that 
as  the  saving  of  fuel  was  a  cardinal  consider¬ 
ation  in  all  questions  of  steam  economy,  it 
would  be  safest  to  take  part  with  the  cham¬ 
pion  heat.  Accordingly  he  tried  a  great 
number  of  experiments  to  ascertain  how  the 
cylinder  might  be  best  defended  against  cold. 


either  by  forming  it  of  some  non-conducting 
substance  like  wood,  or  by  clothing  it  with  a 
“jacket”  of  that  material,  or  by  surrounding 
it  entirely  with  steam.  And  during  the  course 
of  these  inquiries,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  he  stumbled  upon  the  doctrine  of  latent 
heat,  without  any  intimation  that  Dr.  Black 
had  already  elicited  the  same  interesting  prin¬ 
ciple  himself. 

Elarly  in  the  year  1765,  however,  a  lucky 
conception  hashed  through  his  brain.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  instead  of  attempting  to  condense  the 
vapor  in  the  cylinder  this  part  of  the  process 
were  effected  in  a  separate  vessel  f  Steam, 
being  an  elastic  substance,  would  rush  into 
any  cavity  which  might  be  open  to  it,  and 
there  it  might  be  reduced  to  water  without 
damaging  the  temperature  of  the  rest  of  the 
apparatus.  And  thus,  instead  of  ushering 
those  two  pugnacious  principles  into  the 
same  receptacle,  where  their  energies  were 
crippled  by  a  system  of  mutual  assault,  it 
would  be  possible,  when  severed,  to  turn 
their  resources  to  the  fullest  account.  The 
condenser  might  in  fact  be  immersed  in  the 
frostiest  water  which  could  be  procured, 
whilst  the  caloric  of  the  cylinder  might  be 
husbanded  by  every  artifice  that  ingenuity 
could  suggest.  The  former  might  be  kept 
as  cool  as  Spitzbergen  ;  the  latter  as  ardent 
as  Ethiopia. 

Now  simple  as  an  idea  may  seem  when 
your  egg  has  been  made  to  stand  on  an  end, 
and  obvious  as  Watt’s  discovery  may  appear 
when  once  expressed,  we  are  bold  to  affirm 
that  if  the  notion  of  a  separate  condenser 
were  to  be  estimated  by  its  money-value 
alone,  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  many 
millions  sterling.  It  was  proved  on  one  of 
the  trials  at  law  that  with  a  single  bushel  of 
coals  thirty  millions  of  pounds  could  be  lifted 
a  foot  high  upon  his  principle,  whilst  only 
eight  millions  could  be  raised  through  the 
same  space  by  Newcomen’s  engine.  Had  it 
therefore  been  necessary  to  purchase  this 
brilliant  conception  on  the  ground  of  econo¬ 
my  merely,  Englishmen  would  have  done 
well  to  subscribe  and  buy  its  author  a  small 
county,  and  the  British  government  would 
not  have  taken  an  injudicious  step  had  they 
obtained  for  him  the  fee-simple  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  or  of  some  snug  little  colony. 

The  spots  where  great  discoveries  are 
achieved  ought  to  be  hdd  in  perpetual  respect. 
There,  monuments  should  be  erected  to  show 
that  a  new  thought  alighted  in  the  world. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Watt’s  valuable 
conception  have  been  roughly  indicated  by 
himself.  One  afternoon  as  he  was  proceea- 
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iog  to  take  a  stroll  in  a  large  open  meadow 
on  the  Clyde,  known  as  the  Green  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  and  whilst  on  the  road  “  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  Herds’  House  and  Arn’s  Wall,” 
the  notion  of  the  condenser  rushed  into  his 
mind.  We  are  afraid  to  add  that  the  day 
was  Sunday,  lest  many  of  his  good  country¬ 
men  should  henceforth  regard  all  sUam- 
engines  with  distrust,  and  cease  to  wonder 
that  boilers  explode,  when  Watt  owed  so 
much  to  a  sabbatical  suggestion.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  inventor  perceived  in  an  instant 
that  he  had  grasped  a  clue  which  would  lead 
him  to  results  of  the  highest  importance. 
He  had  detected  the  “weak  part”  he  had  so 
long  been  laboring  to  discover,  and  the  rest 
would  be  matter  of  contrivance  and  detail. 
Great  was  his  joy.  “  Well,”  said  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Brown  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Robi¬ 
son,  “have  you  seen  Jamie  Watt?”  “Yes.” 

“  He’ll  be  in  high  spirits  now  with  his  engine, 
isn’t  he  ?”  “  Yes,”  said  Robison  ;  “very  fine 
spirits.”  “  Certainly,”  said  Brown  ;  “the  con¬ 
denser’s  the  thing !”  Robison  had  just  visited 
Watt,  with  whom  he  had  frequently  con¬ 
versed  on  scientific  subjects,  and  particularly 
on  the  question  of  steam.  Entering  the  par¬ 
lor,  he  had  found  the  grest  mechanician 
sitting  before  the  fire  with  a  little  tin  cistern 
on  his  knee,  which  he  was  examining  atten¬ 
tively.  Ignorant  at  the  moment  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  just  efifected,  Robison  began  to  talk 
about  steam,  when  Watt  interrupted  him  by 
exclaiming  briskly,  “  You  need  not  fash  your¬ 
self  any  more  about  that,  roan  ;  I  have  now 
made  an  engine  that  shall  not  waste  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  steam.  It  shall  all  be  boiling  hot ; — 
aye,  and  hot  water  injected  if  I  please  T’  This 
was  uttered  with  an  mr  of  complacency,  such 
as  a  man  who  had  just  “vanquished  nature,” 
and  was  still  glowing  in  all  the  pride  of  his 
victory,  might  be  expected  to  assume.  Robi¬ 
son  naturally  put  some  question,  with  a  view 
to  elicit  the  secret :  but  the  inventor,  pushing 
the  tin  apparatus  under  the  table  with  his 
foot,  answered  him  “  rather  drily  and  the 
querist  was  afraid  to  press  for  an  explanation, 
Imowing  that  he  had  offended  Watt  by  re¬ 
vealing  some  little  contrivance  only  a  few 
days  previously.  But  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Brown  cleared  up  the  mystery.  The 
instant  this  gentleman  declared  that  the  “con¬ 
denser  was  the  thing,”  Robison  says  that  the 
whole  flashed  upon  his  mind  at  once. 

Such  being  the  central  idea  of  the  im¬ 
proved  steam-engine,  we  can  only  glance 
with  great  brevity  at  a  few  of  the  expedients 
by  which  it  was  gradually  developed  into 
the  masterly  apparatus  it  has  now  become. 
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I  Thought  after  thought  was  added — organ 
was  piled  up  on  organ — until,  in  the  hands 
of  Watt,  it  was  shaped  into  the  grandest 
cluster  of  contrivances  ever  produced  by 
man.  First  of  all,  as  the  steam  was  now  to 
be  reduced  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  as  the 
injected  water  and  the  accompanying  air 
would  go  on  collecting  there,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  condenser  would  soon  attain  a  ple¬ 
thoric  condition  utterly  fatal  to  the  production 
of  the  requisite  vacuum  in  the  cylinder.  The 
engine  would  speedily  be  “  choked.”  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  evil.  Watt  hit  upon  the  idea  of  em¬ 
ploying  an  air-pump.  This  subsidiary  instru¬ 
ment  was  to  be  worked  by  the  engine  itself, 
stroke  for  stroke  with  the  piston,  so  that  the 
condenser  should  be  regularly  cleared  of  its 
contents  or  kept  in  a  state  of  due  depletion. 
And  in  order  that  the  separate  vessel  might 
be  prevented  attaining  a  temperature  incon¬ 
sistent  with  its  duties,  and  with  a  view  to 
leave  the  champion  cold  as  unmolested  as 
possible,  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  cistern  of  water,  and  a  pump 
attached  to  the  engine  to  feed  the  latter  witn 
the  cool  fluid.  Then  the  jaxton  was  a  source  of 
considerable  perplexity.  This  important  little 
implement  cost  the  hero  of  the  steam-engine 
a  world  of  trouble.  In  Newcomen’s  machine 
it  was  covered  with  water  to  keep  it  steam- 
tight.  Much  heat  was  consequently  wasted 
in  vaporizing  this  liquid,  and  to  add  to  the 
loss,  the  descent  of  the  piston  constantly  ex¬ 
posed  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
chilling  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Such 
evils  could  not  of  course  be  tolerated  in  an 
engine  where  the  grand  object  was  to  econ¬ 
omize  fuel  to  the  utmost.  To  put  a  stop  to 
depredations  from  the  first  of  these  causes. 
Watt  proposed  to  discard  the  layer  of  fluid 
from  the  surface  of  the  piston,  and  to  secure 
tightness  by  employing  oils,  wax,  fats,  resin, 
or  even  quicksilver.  To  cure  the  second 
evil — the  entrance  of  the  cold  air — he  placed 
a  cap  upon  the  cylinder,  leaving  a  hole 
through  which  the  piston-rod  might  slide, 
and  admitting  hot  steam  in  place  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure,  to  compel  the  descent 
of  the  piston.  The  value  of  this  latter  expedi¬ 
ent  may  be  fairly  imagined  when  we  observe 
that  it  opened  the  way  to  a  complete  change 
in  the  character  of  the  engine.  Hitherto  the 
machine  was  an  atmospheric  one,  the  moving 
power  being  in  reality  not  steam,  but  simply 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  resting  upon 
the  surface  of  the  piston  and  driving  it  to 
the  bottom  when  the  internal  vapor  was 
reduced.  Now,  however,  the  piercing  eye 
of  Watt  perceived  that,  if  necessary,  the  sys- 
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tern  of  cold  water  injections  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  condensing  itself  might  if  necessary 
be  relinquished,  and  the  engine  worked  by 
the  action  of  steam  alone.  In  fact,  he  saw 
that  the  machine  might  be  wrought  upon  a 
high  pressure  plan,  and  the  “separate  vessel” 
repudiated. 

For  these  and  other  improvements,  his 
Majesty  George  III.  was  “graciously  pleased 
to  condescend  to  grant  to  James  Watt’ —such 
is  the  modest  phraseology  bis  Majesty  em¬ 
ploys — his  royal  letters  patent,  dated  the  5th 
January,  1769,  authorizing  him  or  bis  dcpu- 
tys — bis  Majesty  spells  somewhat  quaintly 
— to  make  and  vend  his  invention  for  lessen¬ 


ing  the  consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire- 
engines,  for  the  period  of  fourteen  years  from 
the  date  of  those  presents — for  which,  by- 
tbe-bye,  Mr.  Watt  had  paid  a  handsome 
figure — fully  to  be  “  compleat  and  ended.” 

This  royal  document  obtained.  Watt  did 
not  rest  on  his  oars  for  an  instant.  Another 
brilliant  improvement  had  already  suggested 
itself,  but  it  was  not  until  1782  that  it  was  se¬ 
cured  by  letters  patent  from  the  Crown.  The 
principle  to  which  we  now  allude — that  of 
using  steam  expansively — presents  a  some¬ 
what  paradoxical  appearance  at  the  first 
glance.  According  to  old  Hesiod,  the  half 
is  often  better  than  the  whole.  According 
to  James  Watt,  one-fourth  may  be  more  ser¬ 
viceable  than  the  entirety.  He  discovered 
that  if,  instead  of  allow  ing  the  steam  to  pour 
into  the  cylinder  during  the  whole  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  piston,  the  supply  was  cut  off 
when  a  quarter  only  of  each  beat  was  effected, 
the  remainder  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
expansion  of  the  vapor  alone.  In  virtue  of 
its  elasticity,  the  admitted  steam  would  di¬ 
late  and  drive  the  piston  before  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  cylinder.  True,  it  would  do  so  with 
gradually  declining  power;  and  therefore,  so 
far,  a  positive  loss  would  seem  to  be  incur¬ 
red  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  inertia 
and  friction  of  the  piston  are  overcome  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  stroke,  it  would  per¬ 
form  the  rest  of  its  jaunt  more  rapidly  than 
it  ought  were  the  vapor  allowed  still  to 
operate  with  all  its  original  force.  Hence, 
by  shutting  off  your  steam  at  a  certain  point, 
an  adjustment  may  be  effected  between  the 
momentum  of  the  piston  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  moving  power.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  such  an  arrangement  in  regard  to 
the  smooth  working  of  the  machine,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  great  object  for 
which  Watt  was  then  battling  was  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  one-third  or  three  fourths  of  the  steam 


previously  used  could  be  made  to  suffice,  the 
retrenchment  effected  was  prodigious.  In 
some  Cornish  mines  the  flow  of  vapor  into 
the  cylinder  is  actually  stopped  at  one-twelfth 
of  the  stroke. 

The  next  step  was  one  of  a  still  more  bril¬ 
liant  description.  It  converted  the  steam- 
engine  from  a  single  acting  into  a  double-act. 
ing  machine.  At  first,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
motive  power  was  derived  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  this  was  available  in  one  direction 
only — namely,  by  driving  the  piston  down¬ 
wards;  the  up-stroke  being  produced,  as 
stated,  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rods 
attached  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  beam. 
Now  this  half-and-half  sort  of  proceeding 
might  be  tolerated  where  the  engine  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  hoist  water  exclusively ;  and  to 
this  occupation  the  machine  has  hitherto  been 
applied  ;  but  there  were  hundreds  of  mechan¬ 
ical  duties  to  be  discharged  for  which  a 
steady  continuous  force,  pulling  the  piston 
in  both  directions  alternately,  was  urgently 
required.  The  age  was  in  want  of  an  ascena- 
ing  as  well  as  a  descending  power,  capable 
of  acting  with  uniform  energy.  Luckily, 
James  Watt  was  at  hand.  He  responded  to 
the  call.  Out  of  that  prolific  brain  of  his 
there  leaped  the  precise  conception  desired. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  condenser,  nothing 
could  appear  more  natural  than  the  new 
notion — when  actually  elaborated.  Why, 
thought  he,  should  not  the  process  of  form¬ 
ing  a  vacuum  in  the  space  beneath  the  piston 
to  compel  its  descent,  be  repeated  in  regard 
to  the  space  above  the  piston  to  compel  its 
ascent?  Why  not  admit  the  steam  alter¬ 
nately  above  and  below,  so  that  its  elastic 
force  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
piston  during  the  whole  of  its  travels  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  ?*  The 
principle  once  perceived,  the  rest  with  him 
was  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  detail.  We 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fix  the 
geography  of  this  fortunate  conception,  nor 
yet  to  say  whether  it  was  the  product  of  his 
working-day  meditations,  though  it  would 
have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have  pacified 
Scotland  in  this  particular ;  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  doom  of  the  old  atmospheric  engine 
was  now  sealed,  and  the  age  of  steam-power 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  inaugurated. 
The  first  machine  constructed  upon  the 


*  The  reader  will  understand  that  though  Watt 
had  long  ago  introduced  steam  above  the  piston,  he 
had  done  so  by  way  of  substituting  it  for  the  atmoe- 
pherie  pressure,  and  without  adopting  any  eontriv- 
anoe  for  the  production  of  a  vacuum  above  that  im¬ 
plement. 
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double-acting  plan  (in  the  earlier  part  of 
1783)  gave  good  proof  of  its  capabilities; 
for  it  set  to  work  with  sach  heartiness  that, 
as  Watt  says,  it  broke  all  its  tackling  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  cost  them  some  troume  in 
“  taming”  it. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  the  principal 
improvements  introduced  by  this  great  ge¬ 
nius,  it  would  be  impossible  to  advert  at  any 
length  to  the  many  other  efforts  which  were 
made  by  him  to  bring  bis  favorite  engine  to 
a  state  of  perfection.  Without  alluding  to 
his  schemes  for  circular  machines  (  where  the 
steam  was  to  drive  a  piston  round  a  cavity 
instead  of  producing  a  reciprocating  motion), 
or  for  semi-rotative  machines — or  for  double- 
cylinder  machines,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  Watt’s  subordinate  contrivances  alone 
might  have  made  the  name  of  any  other  man 
a  household  word  and  a  nation’s  pride.  The 
parallel  motion,  for  example,  is  a  proof  of  the 
eluant  felicity  with  which  he  mastered  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  his  path.  It  is  charm¬ 
ing  to  observe  how  this  man  solved  one  puz¬ 
zle  after  another  almost  as  fast  as  presented ! 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  piston-rod  must  rise 
and  fall  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction; 
whereas  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  it  was 
to  be  attached  necessarily  played  through 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  Could  these  two  move¬ 
ments  be  readily  reconciled  ?  Certainly,  said 
James  Watt,  and  from  that  wonderful  head 
there  issued  a  device  which  enabled  him  to 
adjust  both  operations  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  discard  all  the  chains, 
perpendicular  guides,  and  other  clumsy  con¬ 
trivances  previously  employed.  “Though  I 
am  not  over-anxious  after  fame,”  said  he,  “  yet 
1  am  more  proud  of  the  parallel  motion  than 
of  any  other  mechanical  invention  I  have  ever 
nnade.”  And  who  is  there  that  has  not 
looked  with  admiration  upon  the  dexterous 
application  of  the  governor  to  the  machine  ? 
Who  has  not  watched  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
curiosity  those  two  balls  whose  centrifugal 
force  is  so  cleverly  employed  to  check  or  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  steam,  and  thus  enable 
the  engine  to  feed  itself  with  vapor  more  se¬ 
curely  than  if  a  human  sentry  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  throttle-valve  perpetually.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  sun  and  planet  wheelt 
afford  a  still  livelier  illustration  of  Watt’s 
resources.  The  crank  had  been  long  known 
as  the  means  by  which  an  up-and-down  mo¬ 
tion  might  be  converted  into  a  circular  one. 
But  its  application  to  the  steam-engine  was 
the  idea  the  great  Scotchman.  Not  think¬ 
ing  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  a 


patent ;  for  he  spoke  of  it  modestly  as  sim¬ 
ply  “  taking  a  knife  to  cut  cheese  which  had 
been  used  to  cut  bread,’’  he  adopted  no  steps 
to  protect  it ;  but  one  Wasborough  having 
purloined  the  conception  through  the  aid  of 
a  “  blackguard  named  Cartwright,  who  was 
afterwards  hanged,”  as  Watt  says  with  a 
touch  of  satisfaction  in  his  tone,  a  patent  was 
secured  by  the  freebooter  and  a  friend.  Thus 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  his  own  ingenu¬ 
ity,  Watt  set  his  wits  to  work  to  invent  a 
substitute  for  the  crank.  Forth  there  came 
a  number  of  schemes  for  this  end  ;  but  beau¬ 
tiful  above  the  rest  was  the  idea  of  a  wheel 
attached  to  one  extremity  of  the  rod  of  the 
beam,  and  travelling  like  a  satellite  round  its 
primary,  which  was  another  cogged  wheel 
fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  fly.  But,  wmving 
all  mention  of  the  improvements  proposed  by 
him  in  valves,  pistons,  boilers,  furnaces,  and 
other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Watt  did  for  the  steam-engine  some¬ 
thing  like  what  Augustus  did  for  Rome. 
After  finding  it  a  clumsy,  imperfect,  inter¬ 
mitting  machine,  fit  for  little  else  but  to  serve 
as  a  drawer  of  water,  he  left  it  a  complex 
elegant  engine  governing  itself  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  precision,  and  capable  of  employing 
its  powers  in  almost  any  task  that  might  be 
prescribed.  The  rude  nucleus  of  Newcomen 
had  expanded  into  a  splendid  construction, 
just  as  some  humble  dwelling  to  which  wing 
after  wing,  and  story  after  story  have  been 
added,  ultimately  dilates  into  a  stately  and 
palatial  edifice. 

To  invent,  however,  was  one  thing;  to 
carry  into  execution  was  another.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  Watt  had  to  encounter  in  the  latter 
respect  were  prodigious.  His  extreme  diffi¬ 
dence,  and  still  more  his  habits  of  despond¬ 
ency,  were  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable 
to  the  realization  of  his  own  dashing  projects. 
Fortunately  at  an  early  period  he  nad  met 
with  a  warm  friend  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck, 
the  originator  of  the  Carron  works.  Once 
satisfied  of  the  value  of  the  condensing  ma¬ 
chine,  this  energetic  gentleman  advanced 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  requisite 
experiments,  and  to  enable  Watt  to  procure 
the  patent  already  mentioned.  In  return  for 
this  assistance,  two-thirds  of  the  property  in 
the  invention  were  assigned  to  him.  But  in 
the  year  1769,  poor  Roebuck  became  embar¬ 
rassed  in  his  affairs  ;  and  after  a  little  strug¬ 
gling,  Watt  found  himself  stranded  on  the 
beach,  instead  of  pursuing  his  voyage  with 
flying  colors  and  well-filled  sails.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  he  was  floated  off,  and 
though  his  life  was  long  bound  in  the  shal- 
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lows  and  miseries  which  inventors  most  gener¬ 
ally  encounter,  he  now  formed  a  connection 
of  the  most  propitious  character  for  himself, 
and  the  most  valuable  consequences  to  soci¬ 
ety.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  Watt 
was  a  timorous  man,  easily  depressed,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  “  black  side  of  things,”  as  he 
himself  asserts,  shrinking  from  ml  business 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
declaring  that  he  would  "  rather  face  a  load¬ 
ed  cannon  than  settle  an  account  or  make  a 
bargain.”  With  such  habits  it  is  plmn  that 
he  of  all  men  was  eminently  unfitted  for  the 
work  in  hand.  To  force  an  invention  into 
note — to  dissipate  the  thousand  prejudices  it 
would  excite — to  undertake  the  painful  task 
of  fighting  for  patents,  acts  of  parliament, 
and  injunctions  in  chancery — and  then  to 
manage  all  the  business  duties  which  must 
press  upon  the  proprietor  of  an  invention,  if 
It  were  to  be  rendered  available  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  profit ;  all  this  was  as  foreign  to  his 
tastes,  as  if  be  had  been  asked  to  take  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons  or  a  ves¬ 
sel  of  war.  What  was  wanted  by  way  of 
complement  to  his  producUve  brain  was  an 
executive  arm  and  a  capacious  purse.  With 
the  hour  came  the  man.  There  was  one 
person  preeminently  fitted  for  the  post  of 
coadjutor.  This  was  Matthew  Boulton,  of 
the  Soho  Works,  near  Birmingham.  Head 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  varied  manu¬ 
factories  in  the  country,  and  gifted  with  that 
energy  which  has  raised  many  an  English 
mechanic  into  princely  prominence,  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  master  of  a  capital  that  enabled 
him  to  lavish  a  little  fortune  upon  the  nascent 
invention.  It  was  by  his  money  and  his  prac¬ 
tical  sagacity  that  the  giant  intended  to  do 
such  prodigious  work  when  fully  grown,  was 
now  to  be  matured.  Let  us  therefore  add 
this  circumstance  to  the  striking  series  of 
events  which  led  to  the  full  development  of 
the  power  of  steam,  and  let  us  say  that  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  link  in  the  chain 
was  the  subtle  destiny  which  brought  Mat¬ 
thew  Boulton  into  alliance  with  James  Watt. 
In  fact,  as  Professor  Playfair  intimates,  had 
Europe  been  ransacked,  not  an  individual 
could  have  been  found  with  better  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  office  of  associate  than  the  lord 
of  Soho.  It  seemed  as  if  the  beautiful  old 
fiction  of  halved  souls  seeking  out  and  find¬ 
ing  their  mates,  had  been  realized  in  this  in¬ 
stance  ;  and  if  we  look  beyond  the  mere  in¬ 
cidents  of  a  commercial  connection,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  scores  of  national 
^eaties  have  been  signed,  possessing  far  less 
interest  for  mankind  than  the  deed  of  partner¬ 


ship  which  originated  the  potent  firm  of  Boul¬ 
ton  and  Watt.* 

These  two  individuals  had  met  at  Soho  in 
1768.  Some  correspondence  was  kept  up, 
until  Roebuck’s  embarrassments  compelled 
the  diffident  engineer  to  look  around  him  for 
help.  In  1773  the  doctor  agreed  to  offer  his 
share  in  the  patent  to  Boulton,  which  the 
latter  finally  purchased,  being  excited  thereto, 
as  he  said,  by  a  “  love  of  Watt,  and  a  love 
of  a  money-getting,  ingenious  project,”  and 
being  anxious  to  make  engines  not  for  three 
counties  only,”  but  “  for  all  the  world.” 

Innumerable  difficulties,  however,  sprung 
up  before  the  allies.  Alps  rose  on  Alps.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
extension  of  the  term  granted  by  the  patent, 
as  the  few  years  still  remaining  would  not 
afford  them  any  adequate  compensation  for 
their  toils.  With  this  view,  Watt  applied  to 
the  legislature  for  an  act  of  parliament,  cal¬ 
culating  that  one  of  those  “  omnipotent” 
documents  would  cost  less  than  a  new  patent. 
But  he  did  not  take  into  account  the  hostil¬ 
ity  he  would  have  to  overcome.  The  legis¬ 
lature  was  very  obstinate.  The  fear  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  was  strong  upon  the  honorable  House. 
Some  of  the  most  influential  senators  resist¬ 
ed  the  measure  fiercely.  They  got  up  such 
“  a  various  and  violent  opposition,”  that  poor 
Watt  felt  as  if  he  was  some  plundering  pro- 
consul  seeking  impunity  for  his  crimes,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  inventor  soliciting  a  reasonable 
protection  for  bis  ingenuity.  Edmund  Burke, 
one  of  the  last  men  who  ought  to  have  put  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  civilization,  was 
amongst  the  number.  Fortunately,  Watt 
had  friends  of  interest  who  supported  the 
application  warmly,  and  at  last,  after  a 
tedious  struggle,  he  issued  from  the  arena, 
greatly  disgusted  with  the  imperial  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  carrying  with  him  an  Act,  vesting 
the  property  of  the  invention  in  him  and  his 
assigns  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  the  colonies,  for  the  further  term 
of  five-and- twenty  years.  Two- thirds  of  the 

*  It  may  b«  worth  mentioning  amongst  the  inei- 
dente  to  which  we  have  already  referr^,  that  the 
benefit  of  Watt’s  genius  might,  in  some  measure, 
have  been  lost  to  this  country  in  consequence  of 
two  invitations  he  received  from  Russia.  In  1773^ 
his  fnend.  Dr.  Robison,  recommended  him  to  some 
situation  there  ;  and  in  1776,  employment  was  of¬ 
fered  him  under  the  government  at  a  salary  of 
lOOOf.  a  year.  Watt  prudently  declined.  ”  How 
frightened”  (writes  Dr.  Darwin)  “  I  was  when  I 
heard  a  Russian  bear  had  laid  hold  of  yon  with  his 
great  paw,  and  was  dragging  you  to  Russia.  Pray 
don’t  go,  if  you  can  help  it.  Rusaia  is  like  the  den 
of  Cacua — you  see  the  footsteps  of  many  beasts 
going  thither,  but  of  few  returning.” 
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patent  right  were  then  assigned  to  Mr.  Boul¬ 
ton,  who  courteously  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  partners  would  live  to  wear  out  that 
quarter  of  a  century  harmoniously ;  which, 
said  he,  he  would  rather  do  than  gain  a  Na¬ 
bob’s  fortune  by  becoming  the  sole  proprie¬ 
tor. 

In  the  next  place,  the  labor  of  bringing 
the  condensing  engine  to  a  state  of  working 
perfection  was  immense.  Some  of  the  mod¬ 
el  machines  tried  were  unaccountably  per¬ 
verse.  Says  Mr.  Boulton,  reporting  the  per¬ 
formances  of  one  of  them,  “  it  goes  marvel¬ 
lously  bad.  It  made  eight  strokes  per  minute, 
but  upon  Joseph’s  endeavoring  to  mend  it, 
it  stood  still."  This  seems  to  have  been  pure 
9ua«i  human  caprice,  for  with  all  bis  research 
Mr.  Boulton  could  not  then  discover  the 
slightest  excuse  for  such  unreasonable  be¬ 
havior.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  be  states 
that  he  had  attended  the  engine,  but  could 
not  coax  it  up  to  nine  strokes  per  minute  ; 
though  be  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
and  rectify  some  evil  in  the  valves.  In  a 
few  days  more  he  has  another  “  touch  with 
the  engine,”  when  he  succeeds  in  raising  its 
energies  to  eleven  strokes  per  minute,  and 
things  look  more  promising  for  awhile  ;  but 
soon  afterwards,  “  J  oseph’^^comes  to  inform 
him  that  the  machine  has  relapsed  and  ”  goes 
very  badly,”  although  the  pressure  of  the 
stream  was  greatly  increased.  Step  by  step, 
however,  the  performances  improve,  and  in 
time. Mr.  Boulton  is  able  to  “  rejoice  at  the 
well-doing”  of  the  machine,  and  to  flatter 
himself  that  they  are  on  the  “  eve  of  a  for¬ 
tune.” 

Meanwhile  the  proprietors  of  Cornish 
mines  had  been  impatiently  on  the  watch. 
From  the  low  price  of  copper,  and  the  large 
consumption  of  fuel  under  the  Newcomen 
regime,  their  profits  were  declining ;  and  as 
Watt  remarks,  some  of  them  were  at  their 
“  wit’s  ends  how  to  go  deeper  with  their 
mines.”  The  new  machine  promised  to  save 
one  half  of  their  fuel.  Hence  the  great 
anxiety  which  reigned  in  that  county  whilst 
the  bill  was  in  parliament,  and  whilst  the 
patentees  were  maturing  the  invention.  Corn¬ 
wall,  as  Mr.  Boulton  writes,  was  continually 
inquiring  how  they  went  on.  People  were 
daily  coming  to  see  the  engines.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  them  flowed  in  from  various  quar¬ 
ters,  and  good  Mr.  Boulton  could  scarcely 
sleep  at  night,  his  mind  being  so  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  steam,  and  his  brmn  being  so  busy 
calculating  how  much  the  cost  of  that  valu¬ 
able  vapor  might  be  reduced  per  atmosphere. 
Then  it  appears  that  if  a  hundred  small  en¬ 


gines  were  ready,  and  twenty  large  ones, 
they  might  all  be  disposed  of  at  once,  so 
pressing  was  the  demand.  The  plot  began 
to  ”  thicken  apace.”  Therefore,  says  the 
sanguine  Boulton,  “  let  us  make  hay  whilst 
the  sun  shines,  and  gather  our  barns  full 
before  the  dark  age  of  Tubal  Cains,  or  Watts, 
or  Dr.  Fausts,  or  Qainsboroughs,  arise  with 
serpents  like  Moses,  that  devour  all  others 
— meaning  thereby  that  they  were  to  rear  a 
fortune  before  any  new  inventor  should  start 
up  with  some  engine  of  mightier  capabilities 
or  more  economical  habits. 

Cornwall,  however,  took  some  time  to  con¬ 
ciliate.  That  county  was  the  field  where  it 
was  expected  the  greatest  profits  would  be 
reaped.  Watt  had  to  undertake  several  ar¬ 
duous  campaigns  before  the  doubts  and  prej¬ 
udices  of  the  proprietors  could  be  subdued. 
Nothing  hut  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
practical  abilities  of  the  engine  could  con¬ 
vince  the  copper  population.  Oddly  enough, 
he  found  that  its  “  velocity,  violence,  magni¬ 
tude,  and  horrible  noise”  appeared  to  give 
more  satisfaction  than  anything  else.  Once 
or  twice  he  tried  to  moderate  its  stroke,  but, 

says  he,  ”  Mr. - cannot  sleep  unless  it 

seems  quite  furious.  And  by-the-bye,  the 
noise  serves  to  convey  great  ideas  of  the 
power  to  the  ignorant,  who  seem  to  be  no 
more  taken  with  modest  merit  in  an  engine 
than  in  a  man.”  Ilis  struggles  with  the 
“  villanies  of  mankind”  kept  him  in  a  state 
of  feverish  annoyance,  and  ‘‘prevented  the 
enjoyment  of  life.”  He  was  so  distracted 
with  claims  upon  his  attention,  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  orders,  that  he  sometimes  thought, 
as  he  rather  irreverently  expresses  it,  he 
“  must  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  a  portion  sent 
to  every  tribe  in  Israel.”  The  barbarism  of 
the  lower  classes  pained  him,  for  he  observes 
with  great  disgust  that  “  the  enginemen  ao- 
tually  eat  the  grease  for  the  engine.”  In 
short,  in  January,  1782,  we  find  him  fervent¬ 
ly  expressing  his  desire  to  escape  from  that 
tormenting  county.  ”  Peace  of  mind,”  says 
he,  “  and  delivery  from  Cornwall  is  my 
prayer.”  The  merits  of  the  machine,  how¬ 
ever,  were  at  length  fully  ascertained.  The 
saving  eSecled  in  fuel  over  the  old  engines 
amounted  to  three -fourths.  For  a  single 
large  engine  at  Chacewater,  the  partners 
agreed  to  accept  700/.  as  their  quota  of  the 
retrenchment ;  and  for  three,  the  proprietors 
ultimately  compounded  for  2500/.  per  annum. 
The  working  of  mines  already  long  aban¬ 
doned  was  now  resumed,  and  many  which 
must  have  been  shortly  relinquished  but  for 
the  interposition  of  Watt,  were  continued 
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with  golden  results  to  the  owners.  Boulton 
snd  his  colleague  only  stipulated  for  a  third 
of  the  savings  by  way  of  remuneration,  "  and 
et,”  says  Watt,  writing  in  1780,  “after  we 
ave  passed  six  years  of  a  most  laborious  and 
anxious  life,  and  have  spent  many  thousands 
of  pounds  in  thoroughly  establishing  the 
powers  of  the  engine  to  the  conviction  of  all 
men,  the  people  who  receive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  invention,  to  whom  we  freely 
resigned  two  parts  of  the  profits  out  of  the 
three,  those  people  propose  to  petition  par¬ 
liament  to  take  away  the  remainder !” 

There  was  another  class  of  evils  also  to  be 
encountered.  In  all  civilized  communities 
like  ours,  there  are  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  plunder  other  men’s  brains. 
They  lie  in  wait  for  new  ideas  or  ingenious 
contrivances,  and  give  chase  to  the  produc¬ 
ers  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  Captain  Dampier 
or  Sir  Henry  Morgan.  James  Watt  was  too 
rich  a  galleon  to  escape  the  attention  of 
these  buccaneers.  Pirates  swarmed  in  that 
art  of  the  sea  of  knowledge  where  he  was 
nown  to  ply.  Hence,  after  fighting  his  way 
through  innumerable  difficulties,  no  sooner 
was  his  reputation  established,  and  the  value 
of  his  inventions  admitted,  than  be  became 
the  victim  of  a  new  order  of  grievances. 
“  We  are  so  beset  with  plagiaries  (he  ob¬ 
serves)  that  if  I  had  not  a  very  good  memory 
of  doing  it,  their  impudent  assertions  would 
lead  me  to  doubt  whether  I  was  the  author 
of  any  improvements  on  the  steam  engine ; 
and  the  ill  will  of  those  we  had  most  essen¬ 
tially  served,  whether  such  improvements 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
commonwealth  V'  He  declares  that  he  is 
not  safe  for  a  single  day  together :  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  stolen  before  they 
could  be  uttered.  People  pilfered  hU  ideas, 
and  then  complained  of  his  rapacity  in 
stealing  their  inventions.  “  Of  all  things  in 
life,”  he  writes,  “  there  is  nothing  more 
foolish  than  inventing.  Here  I  work  five  or 
more  years  contriving  an  engine,  and  Mr. 
Moore  hears  of  it,  is  more  eveilli,  gets  three 
patents  at  once,  publishes  himself  in  the 
newspapers,  hires  2000  men,  sets  them  to 
work  for  the  whole  world  in  Saint  George’s 
Fields,  gets  a  fortune  at  once,  and  prose¬ 
cutes  me  for  using  my  invention.”*  In  de¬ 
fiance,  too,  of  the  patent  right,  engines  were 

*  Mr.  Moore  was  a  linen-draper — like  John  Oil- 
pin,  a  linen-draper  boid — who  reaided  in  London, 
and  applied  ateam  to  the  traction  of  wheel  carriages. 
This  object.  Watt  at  first  had  intended  to  acoom- 
pliah  bj  means  of  the  circular  engine,  described  in 
nia  patent  and  specification  of  1769. 


made  in  various  places,  though  these  were 
generally  poor  and  inferior  in  their  perform¬ 
ances.  Watt  alludes  to  their  defects  with 
good-humored  contempt.  At  Radstoke  there 
was  an  illegitimate  machine  which  was 
afflicted  with  asthma  ;  it  was  obliged  to  stand 
still  every  ten  minutes  “  to  snore  and  snort.” 
Others  enjoyed  better  health,  but  were  mod¬ 
els  of  caprice.  Evans’s  mill  was  a  “gentle¬ 
manly  mill ;  it  would  go  when  it  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  refused  to  do  any  work.” 

At  last,  it  became  necessary  to  strike  in 
self-defence.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice.  Now  an  ac¬ 
tion  at  law  is  only  inferior  in  peril  to  an  ac-' 
tion  at  arms.  But  a  proceeding  for  the  re¬ 
dress  of  a  patent  injury  is  a  terrible  business, 
into  which  no  man  but  one  possessed  of  great 
intrepidity  and  an  unfathomable  purse  will 
voluntarily  plunge.  Mr.  Muirbead,  writing 
with  a  bill  of  costs  sent  in  by  the  London 
solicitors  before  him,  says  that  for  the  short 
space  of  four  years  only,  it  amounted  to  be¬ 
tween  £5000  and  £6000.  Nevertheless 
Boulton  and  Watt  determined  to  make  a 
dash  at  a  model  offender,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  selected  one  Edward  Bull,  a  worthy 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  firm  as  a  stoker,  and  afterwards  as  as¬ 
sistant  engine-tender.  In  1793  they  march¬ 
ed  into  the  Common  Pleas,  and  brought  their 
man  to  bay  before  a  special  jury,  backed  by 
witnesses,  amongst  whom  were  Herschel, 
General  Roy,  De  Luc,  Dr.  Robison,  Rennie, 
Ramsden,  and  other  names  of  note.  Bull, 
finding  himself  taken  by  the  horns,  fought 
with  great  desperation.  A  verdict  was  given 
for  the  patentees,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  on  a  special  case,  raising  two  points 
— was  the  patent  good  in  law  ?  and  was  the 
specification  sufficient  to  sustain  that  patent? 
These  questions  were  argued  in  May,  1796, 
when  two  of  the  judges  decided  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff's  and  two  for  the  defendant ! 
Various  legal  operations  then  ensued  in  this 
and  other  actions,  and  several  hearings  took 
place,  until  at  length,  in  the  year  1799,  the 
judges  unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  the 
patent.  Will  the  reader  believe  it?  The 
great  game  of  the  pirates  was  to  show  that 
Watt  bad  obtained  a  patent  for  an  abstract 
idea — a  mere  principle  or  method  of  employ¬ 
ing  steam — and  therefore  for  that  which, 
being  neither  tangible  nor  vendible,  could 
not  be  legally  made  the  subject  of  protec¬ 
tion  !  It  should  be  observed,  indeed,  that 
unless  Watt  bad  invented  some  apparatus 
which  was  both  new  and  palpable,  he  was 
entitled  to  no  exclusive  privilege  according  to 
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oar  laws,  becaase  a  man  is  no  more  entitled 
to  fourteen  years’  enjoyment  of  a  thought  or 
a  scheme,  than  Berkeley  was  entitled  to  a 
atent  for  his  ideal  philosophy,  or  Dean 
wift  for  flying  islands  and  Lilliputian  em¬ 
pires.  But  here  he  had  described  a  tangible, 
visible,  vendible  mode  of  executing  a  given 
purpose,  and,  as  bis  counsel  smartly  remark¬ 
ed,  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he 
meant  to  keep  a  cylinder  hot  with  a  mere 
idea. 

Passing,  however,  from  the  wars  of  Boul¬ 
ton  and  Watt,  let  us  devote  a  few  paragraphs 
to  some  of  the  other  contrivances  which  the 
fertile  intellect  of  the  Scotchman  produced. 
His  genius  was  by  no  means  exhausted  upon 
steam.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  his  own 
favorite  machine  in  Jeffrey’s  famous  iloge  can 
engrave  a  seal,  or  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal,  can  embroider  muslin  or  forge  an¬ 
chors,  so  Watt’s  powerful  intellect  could  ad¬ 
dress  itself  with  equal  pliancy  to  schemes  for 
drying  linen,  or  engines  for  draining  all  the 
mines  in  England.  In  1781,  we  find  him 
sketching  the  plan  of  an  apparatus  consisting 
of  three  cylinders  of  copper,  which  are  to  be 
filled  with  steam,  so  that  cloth  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  its  moisture  when  wound  off 
wooden  rollers  and  passed  over  these  cylin¬ 
ders  in  succession.  His  father-in-law,  Mr. 
McGregor,  to  whom  this  plan  was  communi¬ 
cated,  had  it  duly  executed  ;  but  some  pre¬ 
datory  being  stole  the  idea  and  claimed  it  as 
his  own.  At  one  period  Watt  is  engaged  in 
making  artificial  alabaster,  and  has  brought 
it  nearly  to  the  hardness  and  transparency  of 
marble  ;  and  again,  he  is  laboring  on  a 
scheme  for  waterproo6ng  cloth  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  alum,  with  which  he  practices 
upon  umbrellas.  Now,  he  is  suggesting  to 
Dr.  Withering  certain  experiments  for  beat¬ 
ing  iron  red-hot  by  simple  hammering  ;  and 
then  he  appears  to  be  much  troubled  about 
the  diversity  of  weights  and  measures  pre¬ 
vailing  amongst  philosophers,  to  remedy 
which  he  proposes  a  decimal  division  of  the 
pound,  together  with  sundry  other  alterations 
of  great  value,  provided  they  were  once 
adopted  and  could  be  generally  enforced.  At 
another  time  bis  attention  has  been  attracted 
by  some  lamps,  which  he  pronounces  “  clum- 
sy,  loggerheaded,  top-heavy  things,”  where¬ 
upon  he  forwards  to  Mr.  Argand  a  plan  for 
bettering  them,  and  in  the  same  letter  sends 
him  drawings  and  descriptions  of  four  sev¬ 
eral  schemes  for  lamps  with  the  reservoir 
below,”  one  of  these  being  a  complex  appa¬ 
ratus  with  a  small  fly  like  that  of  a  amoke- 
jack  turning  round  very  swiftly  under  the  in¬ 


fluence  of  a  current  of  air,  and  working  a 
miniature  pump  about  the  size  of  a  goose 
quill,  so  as  to  raise  an  abundant  supply  of 
oil  from  the  tank  beneath.  Of  this  inge¬ 
nious  little  contrivance  he  writes  rather  exult- 
ingly,  and  offers  to  go  halves  in  a  patent  for 
England  ;  or  if  Mr.  Argand  is  not  inclined, 
then  the  idea  is  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
Whilst  engaged  in  canal  surveying  (a  line  of 
business  pursued  by  him  for  some  time 
whilst  in  Scotland),  he  devised  two  microm¬ 
eters  for  measuring  distances  by  sight.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Sir  D.  Brewster  con¬ 
trived  a  similar  apparatus  without  any 
knowledge  of  Watt’s  performances,  and  still 
more  singular  that  both  of  these  illustrious 
men  should  have  been  preceded  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in  France,  and  Gas¬ 
coigne,  in  England.  Another  “  gimcrack,” 
as  Watt  sometimes  styled  his  productions, 
was  the  perspective  machine,  invented  in  the 
year  1765,  for  enabling  persons  to  copy  nat¬ 
ural  objects  by  moving  an  index  between 
the  eye  and  the  things  to  be  delineated,  and 
thus  acting  upon  a  pencil  W  which  they 
were  depicted  on  paper.  He  constructed 
upwards  of  fifty  of  these  instruments,  and 
disposed  of  them  in  various  quarters ;  but 
complains  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  use  of  the  globes,  “  made 
them  for  sale,  putting  his  own  name  upon 
them,  and  expressing  himself  in  such  terms 
as  might  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that 
they  were  of  his  own  devising.  In  1778, 
Watt  invented  a  method  of  copying  writing 
expeditiously  by  subjecting  the  document  to 
pressure,  and  striking  off  a  fac  simile  upon 
thin  prepared  paper.  For  this  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  1780,  and  the  machine  is  now  in 
common  use.  Somewhat  kindred  in  charac¬ 
ter  was  his  machine  for  copying  works  of 
sculpture.  If  an  apparatus  comd  be  con¬ 
trive  for  mimicking  plain  surfaces,  why  not 
for  reproducing  busts,  solid  masses,  and  other 
objects  in  relief?  In  1809,  he  reports  that 
he  has  made  such  progress  with  a  carving 
apparatus,  that  it  is  necessary  to  christen  it 
with  a  Greek  name.  Professor  Young  ac¬ 
cordingly  supplies  him  with  a  selection  of 
Hellenic  terms  which  would  delight  the 
heart  of  any  advertiser  seeking  to  puff  his 
wares  into  notice  by  the  help  of  a  pedantic 
title.  Watt  took  great  interest  in  this  instru¬ 
ment,  and  amused  himself  in  bis  latter  da^s 
by  preparing  copies  of  busts,  which  he  dia- 
tributed  amongst  bis  friends  with  many 
apologies  for  their  imperfection,  becaase  they 
were  the  work  of  so  y<mng  an  artist.  In  the 
year  preceding  his  death,  he  forwards  Mr. 
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Thomas  Thomson  a  specimen  of  his  carving, 
which  is  a  “  wooden  John  Locke  without 
human  understanding,"  adding,  that  he  hopes 
to  be  able  to  make  a  reduced  copy  of  Chan- 
trey’s  bust  of  himself,  as  he  thinks  he  ought 
not  to  occupy  so  much  space  in  his  friends’ 
houses  as  the  original  does. 

One  striking  instance  of  Watt’s  compre¬ 
hensive  genius  appears  in  his  anticipation  of 
the  screw-propeller.  One  of  his  correspond¬ 
ents,  Dr.  Small,  having  mentioned  to  him 
that  he  and  Mr.  Boulton  were  desirous  of 
employing  the  condensing  engine  in  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  boats  on  canals,  for  which  purpose 
they  had  made  a  model  of  a  reasonable  size, 
his  reply,  dated  Sept.  30, 1770,  contains  this 
quiet  but  pregnant  remark : — "  Have  you 
ever  considered  a  spiral  oar  for  that  purpose, 
or  arc  you  for  two  wheels?”  To  leave  no 
doubt  respecting  his  meaning,  this  question 
is  accompanied  by  a  rude  figure  of  the  screw 
he  proposed.  It  is  due,  however,  to  Dr. 
Small,  to  observe  that  this  clever  gentleman 
had  already  anticipated  Watt  in  the  idea,  for 
he  says  in  rejoinder — and  the  remark,  by-the- 
b^e,  occurs  in  a  letter  where  he  describes 
himself  as  infamously  lazy,  though  his  head 
is  evidently  buzzing  with  projects — that  he 
had  already  tried  models  of  spiral  oars,  and 
found  them  inferior  to  oars  of  either  of  the 
other  kinds,  the  reason  for  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  that  a  **  cyUnder  of  water  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  can  easily  turned  round 
its  axis."  Thus  says  Mr.  Muirhead — 

“  Did  it  happen  that  the  project  of  the  screw- 
propeller,  to  be  worked  by  his  own  improved 
steam-engine,  was  propounded  by  James  Watt 
more  than  eighty  years  ago  ;  that,  when  pro¬ 
pounded,  it  was  by  the  discouragement  of  his 
friend  abandoned,  or  at  least  left  m  retentu,  and 
that  only  his  suggestion  of  it  has  remained,  to  be 
disentombed  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  a  fresh 
instance  of  his  singular  ingenuity  and  foresight, 
and  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  what 
may  already  be  terniM  the  traditional  history  of 
engineering  antiquity  I** 

We  cannot  refrain  also  from  alluding  to 
Watt’s  counter,  as  it  was  called.  The  ^ho 
partners  were  liable  to  be  defrauded  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  **  thirds,"  by  misrepresentation 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the 
engines  in  the  Cornish  mines.  But  Watt  was 
not  a  man  to  be  cheated  if  mechanism  could 
afford  any  protection.  He  saw  that  the 
strokes  of  the  machine  might  be  registered 
by  compelling  the  beam  to  operate  on  an 
arrangement  of  wheels,  with  a  dial-plate  and 
index  to  express  the  result.  The  requisite 


apparatus  was  soon  constructed,  and  by  se¬ 
curing  it  in  a  box  accessible  only  by  two 
keys,  one  to  be  kept  by  the  proprietors  and 
the  other  by  the  patentees,  the  latter  were 
enabled  to  entrust  their  interests  to  the 
guardianship  of  this  cunning  tell-tale  contriv¬ 
ance  with  perfect  confidence. 

Respecting  his  flexible  iron-pipe  for  carry¬ 
ing  water  across  the  Clyde,  his  arithmetical 
machine,  his  method  of  heating  rooms  by 
steam,  his  beautiful  syphon  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravities  of  fluids,  his  indicator 
for  determining  the  effective  force  of  steam- 
engines,  and  his  various  other  projects,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  speak.  We  must  also 
leave  the  great  water  controversy  untouched, 
except  to  quote  Mr.  Muirhead’s  conclusion, 
and  to  say  that  both  Cavendish  and  Watt 
would  have  been  surprised  to  learn  what  a 
fine  battle  would  one  day  be  fought  in  their 
honor,  and  how  resolutely  their  respective 
partisans  would  struggle  on  their  behalf  for 
the  palm  of  priority  in  regard  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  composition  of  that  fluid.  Mr. 
Muirhead  observes  “  that  as  in  the  wonderful 
history  of  elemental  nature,  by  Newton, 
‘Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit,’ 
first  was  developed  the  magnificent  idea  of 
the  composition  of  light,  so  it  may  safely  be 
recorded  that  to  Watt,  the  great  subjugator 
of  the  power  of  steam,  first  occurred,  and  by 
him  was  first  set  forth  the  no  less  novel,  as¬ 
tonishing,  and  fruitful  idea  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  water." 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  schemes 
which  sprang  from  this  man’s  prolific  brain. 
His  skull  seemed  to  be  a  magical  cave  where 
projects  of  all  sorts  were  elaborated  Just  as 
tbe  occasion  appeared  to  require.  'To  em¬ 
ploy  a  much-abused  word,  we  believe  that 
Watt  was  a  true  “hero"  in  his  own  depart- 
;  ment  of  mechanical  science.  That  splendid 
union  of  power  and  facility — greatness  of 
conception  and  ease  of  execution — which 
characterizes  true  genius  is  nobly  exemplified 
in  his  exploits.  The  impression  awakened 
by  his  contrivances  is,  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  mind  not  only  possessed  of  inexhaust¬ 
ible  resources,  but  capable  of  wielding  those 
resources  with  an  address  and  aptitude 
which  would  exactly  meet  each  emergency. 
Given  the  want,  it  would  seem  hard  if  James 
Watt  could  not  devise  some  plan  for  satisfy¬ 
ing  it  It  may  sound  like  affectation  to  talk 
of  such  a  thing  as  mechanical  beauty  ;  but 
we  confess  that  this  is  a  property  which 
strikes  us  forcibly  in  regard  to  his  contriv¬ 
ances.  Tbe  neatness  and  symmetry  of  in¬ 
vention  displayed  in  his  projects  give  them 
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a  peculiar  charm  to  which  few  attentive  1 
spectators  can  be  insensible.  They  are  em¬ 
bodied  reason.  If  ever  logic  was  cast  into  a  | 
metallic  shape,  and  made  patent  to  the  eye,  | 
it  is  in  some  of  those  exquisite  schemes  and 
adaptations  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred. 

And  yet  we  cannot  forbear  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  once  more  to  the  fact 
that  with  all  this  fertility  of  invention,  and 
with  all  this  boldness  of  conception,  Watt 
was  a  remarkably  shrinking  man,  and  that 
he  was  continually  complaining  of  his  indo¬ 
lence  and  want  of  enterprise.  He  speaks  of 
his  “  irresolute  and  inactive  disposition,”  and 
of  his  inability  to  “  struggle  with  mankind,” 
as  utterly  disqualifying  him  for  any  great  un¬ 
dertaking.  He  says  that  he  is  not  adventur¬ 
ous,  seldom  choosing  to  attempt  things 
that  are  great  and  new.”  He  professes  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  laboring  under  a  disease  which 
least  of  all  we  should  fancy  likely  to  have 
fastened  on  such  a  man.  This  was  ennui. 
His  friend  Dr.  Small  writes  to  inform  him  on 
one  occasion,  that  he  (Small)  has  invented 
the  easiest  of  all  possible  schemes — he  in¬ 
tends  to  purchase  an  annuity,  and  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  sleep  !  Watt  does  not  ex¬ 
actly  approve  of  this  proposal,  but  says  in 
reply,  “  if  ambition  or  avarice  does  not  lay 
hold  on  me,  I  shall  soon  be  almost  as  much 
ennuyed  as  you  are.”  He  had  previously 
recommended  this  gentleman  to  “  hire  him¬ 
self  to  a  ploughman  by  way  of  cure.”  Fre¬ 
quently,  too,  he  asserts  that  he  is  growing 
less  inventive,  though  he  admits  that  what 
he  contrives  generally  answers  better.  “  I 
am  indolent  to  excess  (he  writes  in  1773) 
and  what  alarms  me  most,  I  grow  the  longer 
the  stupider.” 

Much  of  this  is  obviously  to  be  taken  in 
a  comparative  sense.  What  Watt  might 
deem  idleness  another  might  consider  intense 
activity,  deserving  of  being  rewarded  during 
life  with  a  national  statue,  and  after  death 
with  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  an¬ 
other  of  his  letters  he  fears  that  “  Nature” 
has  given  over  ”  inspiring  him,  as  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  can  hatch  anything 
new ;”  and  yet  just  before  he  has  been  so 
busy  with  schemes  for  equalizing  the  motion 
of  engine-beams  that  he  fills  “  one  whole 
sheet  royal  with  equalizers,  and  shall  proba¬ 
bly  fill  another  before  he  has  done.”  Even 
Dr.  Small,  who  gives  him  a  severe  rub  by 
telling  him  how  vexed  be  is  to  see  a  man  of 
Watt’s  superior  genius  neglect  to  avml  him¬ 
self  of  his  great  talents,  and  who  says,  with 
friendly  malice,  that  “  short  fevers  will  do 


him  good,”  yet  supposes  that  the  great  en¬ 
gineer  may  have  invented  five  hundred  ma¬ 
chines  since  he  last  saw  him.  And  Wedg¬ 
wood  advises  him  to  moderate  the  action  of 
the  mental  engine  which  harasses  the  body 
beyond  endurance.  ”  If  (says  he)  this  was 
the  case  with  any  other  machine  under  your 
direction,  except  that  in  whose  regulation 
your  friends  are  most  interested,  you  would 
soon  find  out  a  remedy.” 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  life.  Watt  had  to 
contend  with  a  fragile  constitution  and 
treacherous  health.  He  was  often  a  sufferer 
from  severe  headaches.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Dr.  Small  hinted  to  him  how  Pascal  had  al¬ 
layed  the  most  raging  pain  by  studying  the 
properties  of  curves.  That  wonder-working 
head  ached  on.  Some  spiteful  demon  might 
have  taken  up  its  quarters  there,  as  if  to 
stop  the  coinage  of  projects  which  were  to 
prove  so  valuable  to  mankind.  In  1785  he 
tells  Mr.  Boulton  his  health  is  so  bad  that 
he  thinks  “  he  can’t  hold  out  any  longer,  at 
least  as  a  man  of  business.”  It  is  also  in¬ 
structive  to  mark  that  the  work  performed 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  was  exe¬ 
cuted  in  defiance  of  much  mental  as  well  as 
physical  antagonism.  The  most  splendid 
prospects  could  not  ”  raise  his  spirits  to  par.” 
Life  he  considered  a  mere  "  negative  state  at 
best.”  ”  To-day  (says  he,  in  a  letter  dated 
Slst  January,  1770),  I  entered  into  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  my  life,  and  1  think  I  have 
hardly  done  thirty-five  pence  worth  of  good 
in  the  world.”  Forty-four  years  after,  when 
his  race  was  nearly  run,  he  asks  why,  with 
so  many  new  ideas,  he  did  not  complete  more 
of  them  ?  And  to  this  he  gives  the  touch¬ 
ing  reply,  “  The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the 
flesh  was  weak.”  Nor  was  this  natural  ten¬ 
dency  at  all  diminished  by  the  profession  he 
pursued.  He  soon  discovered,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  life  of  an  inventor  was  full  of 
vexations.  Through  briars  and  thorns  he 
had  to  push  his  way  for  many  tedious  years. 
The  prey  of  numerous  unprincipled  schemers, 
he  toiled  on  like  some  nonle  courser  with  the 
wolves  clinging  to  his  panting  sides,  leav¬ 
ing  a  trail  streaked  with  blood  ;  and  not  un¬ 
til  he  attained  old  age  and  had  flung  ofif  the 
cares  of  business,  did  be  find  a  covert  of 
rest. 

We  attempt  no  panegyric  upon  a  man 
who  has  been  made  the  subject  of  such 
various  eulogies  by  writers  like  Brougham, 
Jeffrey,  or  Arago,  and  to  whom  statues  have 
been  erected  and  posthumous  honors  paid 
with  such  universal  consent.  Our  purpose 
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has  not  been  to  delineate  his  character  or  to 
detail  the  events  of  his  life,  but  sinoplj  to 
present  an  outline  of  some  of  his  principal 
inventions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate 
the  value  of  the  changes  effected  by  him  in 
the  steam-endne  alone.  As  Jeffrey  has  bril¬ 
liantly  remarked,  it  is  this  machine  "  which 
has  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,”  and  “  ex¬ 
alted  and  sustained  the  political  greatness  of 
our  land.’’  And  it  is  this  engine,  with  its  ac¬ 
cumulating  improvements,  and  with  its  va¬ 
ried  adaptations  to  the>  wants  of  society, 
which  will  continue  to  exercise  a  sway  more 
valuable  to  mankind  than  that  of  half  the 


crowned  heads  in  the  world.  It  is  tlie  mon¬ 
arch  of  machines.  It  wields  that  magical 
thing  we  call  power.  It  developes  force, 
and  applies  it  to  industrial  purposes  with  the 
precision  of  intelligence,  and  yet  with  a  pa¬ 
tience  and  sleepless  activity  which  nerves 
and  sinews  could  never  display.  Certainly 
if  there  is  any  one  to  whom  the  thanks  of 
mankind  should  be  voted  for  services  in  the 
department  of  mechanical  science,  it  is  to  the 
genius  who  first  taught  us  how  to  discipline 
and  employ  steam  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  strong  as  the  giant,  and  yet  docile  as 
the  child. 


From  Blackwood’s  Uagasine. 
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"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate. 
And  set  down  naught  in  malice.” — Othz^. 


The  Ides  of  March  were  fatal  to  Julius 
C»sar ;  the  sixth  day  before  the  Nones  of 
March  was  fatal  to  Nicholas  the  Czar — of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  perhaps  the  most 
like  a  Roman  Caesar.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
an  article  on  Schamyl,  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber  of  this  Magazine,  that  we  observed, 
“  Posterity  will  see  him,  and  judge  him  ;  and 
One  higher  than  Posterity.”  It  is  somewhat 
awful  to  think  that  he  has  already  passed 
before  the  least  fallible  of  these  tribunals.  It 
is  trite  to  say  that  death  is  a  great  change 
for  all  men.  But  the  greatness  of  the  change 
depends  on  their  circumstances.  In  the  case 
of  the  man  who  has,  before  it,  been  living, 
as  we  familiarly  say,  with  one  foot  in  the 
grave — to  the  failing  octr^enarian — to  the 
younger,  though  1^ ridden  invalid,  the 
change  is  least  perceptible ;  it  is  merely  the 
going-nut  of  a  low  blue-burning  light — the 
dispersion  of  thistle-down  by  the  wind — the 
drifiing  with  the  tide  of  a  becalmed  vessel 
behind  a  headland  that  hides  it  from  sight, 
it  may  be  into  a  port.  Nor  is  death  a  start¬ 
ling  change  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  cut 
short  in  his  glory,  for  he  of  all  other  men 
'lives  in  the  mulst  of  death ;  or  in  the  case  of 


the  adventurous  traveller  who  goes  to  look 
death  in  the  face  every  day  at  the  poles  or 
between  the  tropics ;  or  in  the  case  of  the 
devoted  sister  of  charity,  who  even  while 
alive,  anticipates  death,  dresses  herself  in  a 
pall  and  a  winding-sheet,  to  show  that  her 
business  is  with  the  dying,  and  that  she  has 
taken  leave  of  life  forever.  But  make  the 
circumstances  entirely  other  than  these — 
imagine  a  proud  beauty  at  the  zenith  of  her 
triumphs  beckoned  away  by  Death  from  the 
midst  of  a  festival — or  some  man  of  men, 
some  great  man,  who  has  grown  into  a  world¬ 
wide  name  in  arts,  science,  literature,  or 
kingly  rule,  obliged  to  drop  all  his  schemes 
and  honors  at  the  silent  moving  of  the  same 
fleshless  finger,  and  then  death  becomes  in 
truth  the  most  awful  condition  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.  Our  short  life  is  to  most  of  us  like  a 
Lapland  summer.  The  hours  of  night  come, 
but  we  heed  them  not ;  they  wrap  up  other 
millions  and  invest  them  with  impenetrable 
darkness ;  but  all  is  light  in  our  own  limited 
horizon,  and  the  sun  which  goes  quite  under 
to  others  seems  to  os  merely  to  “  set  into 
sunrise.”  Nor  are  we  altogether  to  blame 
for  the  feeling  that 
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“  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themaelrea wbelming  magnitude.  It  would  bare  been 
for  tbe  feeling  itself  U  one  of  Nature’s  in-  melancboly  if  that  spirit  bad  lived  to  be  dark* 
stincts,  bas  its  full  sway,  perhaps,  in  tbe  ened  by  second  cbildbood,  or  passed  through 
purest  and  most  healthy  minds.  Nor  should  any  circumstances  which  minisbed  one  iota 
we  seek  to  educate  ourselves  out  of  it ;  for  from  its  dignity.  But  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
the  idea  of  death,  kept  consUntly  in  view,  Peel  was  very  different.  Though  verging 
becomes  a  terror  ;  and  terror  is  worth  little  towards  the  fall  of  life  as  a  man,  ne  was  sliU 
as  a  motive  for  living  well,  unless  some  feel-  young  as  a  statesman  ;  and  whatever  we  may 
ing  be  led  on  by  it  to  supersede  itself ;  and  think  of  bis  policy,  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
this  does  not  often  happen.  If  men  take  powerful  party,  who  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
heed  to  live  well,  they  may  generally  leave  him  as  the  roan  of  the  age.  The  start  of  an 
their  dying  well  in  higher  hands  ;  for  al-  unconscious  beast  was  enough,  and  the  fer- 
though  we  cannot  help  living  to  die,  we  die,  tile  brain  ceased  to  work  for  more  than  Euro- 
after  all,  in  order  that  we  may  live.  Still  it  pean  fame,  and  the  tongue  of  the  orator  was 
is  well  that  our  eyes  should  sometimes  be  silent  forever.  The  case  of  Lord  George 
forced  to  look  upon  the  picture  of  that  change  Bentinck,  Sir  Robert’s  talented  antago* 
through  which  we  must  all  pass.  We  said  nist,  was  similarly  and  equally  awful.  If  the 
before  that  the  greatness  of  that  change  de-  sports  of  the  field  had  been  fatal  to  either  of 
pends  on  the  circumstances  of  men;  or  rather,  these  men,  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
we  should  say,  its  apparent  greatness  in  the  different;  for  in  some  of  these  we  play  with 
eyes  of  others.  Death  is  very  striking  in  all  death  enough  to  give  them  their  interest ; 
cases ;  for  instance,  where  Strength  and  but  Sir  Robert  was  killed  while  quietly 
Beauty  are  summoned  from  this  earth,  either  riding  in  Hyde  Park — Lord  George  died  sud- 
by  some  malady  which  seems  incidenUl  to  denly  while  quietly  walking  across  some 
another  time  of  life,  or  some  accident  un-  fields  to  a  friendly  party.  We  shall  never 
looked  for  and  unsought  for.  It  may  be  said  forget  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as 
that  the  word  accident  implies  thus  much.  '^e  vrere  in  Paris  at  the  time.  He  was  not 

But  some  accidents  are  courted  by  the  na-  even  thrown  from  his  carriage,  but  stept  out 
ture  of  the  business  or  pastime  in  which  per-  of  it  from  a  low  step,  and,  falling  on  and  from 
sons  are  engaged.  The  death  of  Lieutenant  his  feet,  received  what  seemed  a  slight  blow 
Bellot  was  an  heroic  death,  and  a  melancholy  on  the  head  ;  but  the  blow  was  enough  to 
death,  but  not  an  appalling  death  ;  for  he  destroy  what  the  bullets  of  Algeria  and  the 
did  not  accompany  the  polar  expedition  shells  of  Antwerp  had  spared  :  the  hopes  of 
through  love  of  life.  But  some  years  ago  ^he  house  of  Orleans  were  struck  down  ;  the 
we  were  most  vividly  struck  by  reading  the  destinies  of  France  were  changed  for  all  after¬ 
account  of  a  death  in  the  Times  ;  it  was  that  tlmej  even  Paris  was  sad  for  a  season, 
of  a  young  actress  at  the  English  Opera  in  1^  seems  to  us  that  no  sudden  death  bas 
Covent  Garden.  She  was  attracting  crowds  ever  occurred,  more  striking  in  its  circum- 
nightly  by  her  beautiful  dancing ;  and  gar-  stances  than  that  of  the  late  Russian  Czar, 
lands  were  showered  upon  her  at  the  end  of  He  was  no  ordinary  Czar,  and  a  Czar  is  no 
every  performance.  One  night  as  she  came 
too  near  tbe  footlights,  her  floating  dress 
caught  fire,  and  she  was  borne  off  the  stage 
to  perish  in  tortures  behind  the  scenes.  The 
change  seemed  peculiarly  awful  from  the 
rapturous  admiration,  the  lights  and  the  col¬ 
ors,  the  music  and  the  garlands,  to  the  power 
of  that  hungry  element  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man’s  wickedness  devised,  as  the  sorest 
trial  of  constancy  through  which  a  Ridley  or 
a  Latimer  could  pass  into  eternity.  And  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  seemed  to 
us  very  awful,  in  the  strongest  possible  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  his  colleague  in  office,  the 
Great  Duke.  In  the  case  of  the  Great  Duke, 
death  was  a  natural  consummation,  which 
placed  bis  fame  and  honors  in  a  safe  position ; 
and  when  be  died,  it  was  not  bis  death,  but 
hb  life,  that  rose  before  all  eyes  in  over- 


orainary  mortal ;  tor  to  mm  aione  oi  an  man¬ 
kind  are  Shakspeare’s  words  true  to  the 
letter — 

“  He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus.” 

Although  it  is  the  boast  of  Great  Britain 
that  upon  her  dominions  tbe  sun  never  sets, 
yet  we  suspect  that  tbe  idea  is  rather  a  con¬ 
ceited  abstraction.  Russia  is  one  and  con¬ 
tinuous,  from  Kamtschatka  to  Warsaw — from 
Archangel  to  Sebastopol.  The  Russian  Czar 
is  absolute  master — not  in  any  figurative 
sense,  but  in  as  complete  a  sense  as  one  im¬ 
mortal  being  can  be  master  of  another — of 
some  fourteenth  part  (the  exact  proportion 
matters  little)  of  the  whole  human  race. 
What  was  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  this  ? 
He  merely  overran  part  of  the  world,  and 
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frightened  it  into  obedience  during  bis  life- 
tiine ;  the  Russian  C»ir  is  the  one  soul  that 
animates  the  great  Mammoth  bodj  of  his 
rest  empire ;  and  what  his  name  is,  seems  to 
matter  little — Peter,  Paul,  Alexander,  Nicho¬ 
las  ;  he  himself,  as  an  incarnate  idea,  is  inde¬ 
structible.  But  Nicholas  was  no  common 
Ciar,  or  common  man.  He  was  every  inch  a 
king,  in  the  6rst  place — one  of  the  horpfipt.t^ 
the  Jove-sprung  kings  of  Homer. 
Like  Agamemnon,  or  Achilles,  or  Ajax,  he 
was 

Elp^of  di’dpu)*u)V  Ketf>dXT(V  Koi 
u)pov^ — 

towering  above  men  with  his  head  and  broad 
shoulders.  As  it  was  said  of  Bums,  that  he 
was  one  o^  the  few  poets  who  was  fit  to  be 
seen,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Nicholas,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  kings  who,  like  Saul  the 
son  of  Kish,  would  first  have  been  selected 
by  a  king-maker.  Like  Saul,  again,  Nicholas 
began  his  reign  under  the  fairest  auspices, 
and  ended  it  under  the  gloomiest.  After 
steering,  in  a  measure,  clear  of  his  peculiar 
temptations,  though  that  part  of  his  life 
when  men  are  most  led  astray,  he  lapsed  into 
evil  towards  the  last,  as  if  through  a  super¬ 
natural  influence  ;  and  the  first  symptom  of 
this  moral  decay  was  the  same  in  both  cases 
— a  deviation  from  the  path  of  strict  straight¬ 
forwardness.  When  Saul  sought  to  deceive 
Samuel  in  the  matter  of  Agag,  he  showed 
that  mental  mortification  was  benumbing  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  nobility ;  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  Nicholas  when  he  made 
covert  and  ignoble  proposals  to  the  English 
Government.  After  this  the  story  is  short. 
He  flung  the  glove  of  defiance  to  Europe  and 
the  world  ;  and  then  he  died.  Let  us  speak 
of  him,  as  we  can  and  ought,  with  charity. 
We  are  in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  though 
of  a  dead  enemy ;  and  may  we  not  indeed 
well  say,  that  an  enemy  dead  is  an  enemy  no 
longer ;  for,  by  proving  that  he  is  obliged  to 
undergo  the  common  lot  of  all,  his  brother¬ 
hood  is  at  once  reasserted.  ITiere  is  one 
narrow  gate  through  which,  however  diver¬ 
gent  our  careers  may  be,  we  must  all  one 
day  pass  ;  and  woe  be  to  us  if  we  try  to  jos¬ 
tle  each  other  in  that  gate.  As  we  are  upon 
this  subject,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  regret  at  the  sad  feeling  which 
dictated  a  caricature  in  a  very  popular  weekly 
paper.  It  looked  so  much  like  exultation 
over  a  fallen  foe,  that  it  brought  perforce  to 
our  mind  ..Esop’s  story  of  the  dead  lion,  and 
the  insult  he  received.  It  was  dictated  by 
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an  un-English  feeling :  we  hope  it  was  only 
an  error  of  thoughtlessness  ;  but  thoughtless¬ 
ness  in  print  is  a  very  grave  error.  But  the 
troth  of  what  we  observed  a  short  time  ago 
on  the  Czar’s  greatness,  is  seen  by  a  glance 
at  any  terrestrial  globe.  There  is  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire  stretching  away  over  one  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  across  the  top  of  the  other  ;  the 
chmns  of  her  dominion  are  coextensive,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  chains  of  winter,  and  only 
cease  to  bind  where  the  suns  of  the  tropics 
begin  to  exert  their  influence.  The  Czar  is 
Russia,  and  the  power  of  the  Czar  literally 
spans  the  world.  The  Czar  is  Russia,  wheth¬ 
er  called  in  Europe  the  Czar,  or  in  Asia 
the  great  white  Khan — or  in  America,  what¬ 
ever  men  call  him  there.  He  rules  over 
white  Europeans,  yellow  Asiatics  of  the 
Mongul  race,  and  red  Indians  in  the  new 
world.  Over  the  children  of  the  sun,  the 
black  race  alone,  he  does  not  rule,  although 
with  a  scarcely  unnatural  ambition  he  seems 
to  aspire  to  do  so.  Are  we  speaking  of  the 
past  m  the  present  tense  ?  TTie  joy  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  his  death  seems  somewhat  excusable, 
for  Russia  appeared  to  die  in  the  person  oi 
that  Czar,  who  seemed  to  be  of  all  his  line 
the  perfect  incarnation  of  Russia.  Peter  the 
Great,  though  a  true  Romanoff,  was  not  so 
Russian  as  Nicholas,  who  was  in  reality  of  a 
German  family  Russianized,  of  the  house  of 
Holstein  Gottorp.  The  poet  Poushkin,  who 
was  oddly  tolerated  by 'the  Czar  near  his 
person,  as  the  despotic  feudal  lords  used  to 
tolerate  their  impudent  jesters,  dared  to  sym¬ 
bolize  this  by  mixing  one  glass  of  wine  for 
the  Russian  blood  with  three  glasses  of  water 
for  the  foreign.  As  Nicholas  grew  in  years, 
the  idea  seemed  to  have  grown  on  him  that 
Russia  resided  in  him,  and  that  on  his  own 
head  rested  the  responsibility  of  directing 
the  future  of  Russia.  It  was  not  improbably 
the  feeling  of  this  responsibility  that  killed 
him  ;  if  it  bad  not,  he  would  have  been  an 
angel  or  a  demon,  and  no  mere  man.  His 
latter  days  appear  to  have  been  clouded  with 
a  mystic  fanaticism  ;  and  this  fanaticism 
seems  to  have  acted  in  the  vein  of  mania  that 
lurks  in  his  family,  and  somewhat  over¬ 
balanced  bis  singularly  shrewd  and  vigorous 
understanding.  Formerly  capable  of  any 
amount  of  self-restraint,  be  seems  latterly  to 
have  become  subject  to  fits  of  fury,  suco  as 
absolute  power  is  apt  to  produce  in  its  sub¬ 
ject  ;  to  have  become  in  some  measure  what 
the  Greeks  called  dKpdxoXog,  and  of  which 
Cleomenes  of  Sparta  was  their  example,  and 
which  is  something  less  impotent,  more  re 
spectable,  though  more  alarming  than  our 
11 
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word  choleric.  This  sends  us  back  to  the 
father  of  history,  Herodotus,  and  the  account 
of  Cambyses,  the  Persian,  and  his  eccentri¬ 
cities,  produced  by  absolute  power,  success, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  impiety.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  actual  madness  of  Cambyses 
was  his  wanton  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian 
god  Apis.  We  do  not  doubt  that  this  had 
in  reality  something  to  do  with  it.  Cam¬ 
byses  did  not  believe  in  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
yet,  on  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was,  a  sa¬ 
crilegious  act,  committed  even  against  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  he  did  not  believe  in,  was  likely 
to  lead  to  desperation.  But  the  acts  of  his 
madness,  thus  induced  or  not,  were  indeed 
terrible.  lie  invited  Prexaspes,  one  of  his 
courtiers,  to  tell  him  what  the  Persians 
thought  of  him.  Prexaspes,  taken  off  his 
guard,  replied  that  they  thought  very  well 
of  him,  excepting  that  he  was  given  to  hard 
drinking.  The  son  of  Prexaspes,  the  cup- 
■bearer  of  Cambyses,  was  standing  at  the 
door.  Cambyses  asked  Prexaspes  whether 
he  would  feel  qualihed  to  contradict  the 
opinion  of  the  Persians,  if  his  fondness  for 
wine  left  him  sufficient  steadiness  of  hand  to 
send  an  arrow  through  the  heart  of  the  boy. 
The  thing  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and 
the  poor  bereaved  father  was  obliged  to  con- 
-fess,  to  save  his  own  head,  that  not  even  a 
god  could  shoot  so  well.  Much  of  this  kind, 
though  somewhat  less  horrible,  were  tbe  es¬ 
capades  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  the  father  of 
the  late  Czar.  But  Nicholas’s  acts  of  this 
nature  were  undoubtedly  exceptions  to  tbe 
general  self-control  which  he  exercised.  They 
seem  to  have  occurred  when  he  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  any  act  that  offended  him.  The 
case  of  the  Frenchman,  who  was  sent  out  of 
St.  Petersburg  at  a  moment’s  notice,  after 
being,  as  we  may  say  at  the  university, 
“  proctorized”  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  for 
smoking  a  cigar  in  the  street  before  his  face, 
is  one  of  these.  No  wonder !  Cigars  seem 
to  be  to  kings  what  red  cloth  is  to  bulls. 
Even  in  that  native  country  of  smoking,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  weed  and  not  bread  seems 
to  be  the  staff  of  life,  so  that  we  wonder  how 
the  generations  before  tbe  discovery  of 'to¬ 
bacco  existed  at  all,  and  half  fancy  a  re¬ 
peopling  of  the  earth  must  have  taken  place 
— even  there  no  one  may  smoke  in  the  streets 
of  a  **  residenz-stadt”  generally :  and  when 
they  may,  the  cigar  must  be  taken  from  tbe 
mouth  in  passing  that  symbol  of  absolutism, 
a  sentry.  Frenchmen  are  always  getting 
into  trouble  in  this  way.  We  heard  of  one 
bein^  expelled  from  Vienna  for  not  only  puf¬ 
fing  m  the  sentry’s  face,  but  caning  him  for 
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objecting ;  and  the  sentry  was  blamed  him¬ 
self  for  taking  the  caning  without  using  his 
sword.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it ;  the 
cigar  in  the  mouth  gives  a  certain  democratic 
finish  to  a  man.  Even  aristocratic  Eng¬ 
land  only  half  likes  it ;  and  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  at  its  arousing  the  choler  of  Nicholas. 
-There  is  another  similar  story  of  his  plucking 
an  “  imperial”  from  the  chin  of  an  officer 
who  appeared  before  him  with  that  apology 
for  a  beard :  but  he  may  have  objected  to 
the  name  as  much  as  to  the  thing  itself.  We 
do  not  quote  those  petty  acts,  or  the  question¬ 
able  anecdotes  of  them,  as  instances  of  the 
want  of  self-control  which  appears  to  have  be¬ 
gun  on  a  more  alarming  scale  later  in  life — 
only  as  instances  of  predisposition  to  the  he¬ 
reditary  mania.  And  was  there  no  act  of  impi¬ 
ety,  as  in  the  case  of  Cambyses,  or^the  case  of 
Saul,  to  account  for  the  development  of  what 
the  Greeks  would  have  called  the  divine  per¬ 
version  of  character?  We  think  there  was. 
The  Czar  has  appeared  of  late  years  in  the 
character  of  a  religious  persecutor,  after  in¬ 
vesting  himself  with  every  assumption  of 
Divine  authority  in  his  own  creed.  We  know 
not  whether  the  story  of  the  nuns  of  Minsk 
be  true  or  not ;  but  we  know  that  he  had, 
by  bis  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Poland,  aroused  such  unpopularity  on  his 
visit  to  the  Roman  States,  that  the  soldiers 
who  were  sent  by  the  Pope  for  his  safe  es¬ 
cort  are  said  to  have  thrown  the  money  he 
gave  them  at  parting  on  the  road  with  a 
curse  ;  and  this  in  a  country  where  the  same 
poor  soldiers  are  not  ashamed  to  ask  for  alms 
as  they  stand  on  guard  ! 

This  hereditary  tendency  to  mania  in  the 
House  of  Romanoff  and  their  offshoot,  the 
present  dynasty,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposed  existence  of  such  a  tendency 
in  many  families  ;  but  that  no  outward  mani¬ 
festations  take  place,  because  no  circum¬ 
stances  have  occurred  to  call  it  forth.  Few 
shoulders  are  strong  enough,  or  beads  clear 
enough,  to  bear  the  weight  of  absolute  pow¬ 
er,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  a  position  of  abso¬ 
lute  power  that  such  aberrations  are  liable 
to  show  themselves.  It  is  too  much  for  a 
human  being  to  be  made  a  kind  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  millions.  The  kings  of  the  patriarchal 
times  were  only  fathers  of  families  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale,  and  their  despotism  was  invest¬ 
ed  with  no  terrors,  as  it  existed  merely  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  nature.  The  weight 
was  too  great  even  for  the  Atlantean  shoul¬ 
ders  of  Nicholas.  Even  he  broke  down  at 
last.  He  was  carried  away  by  tbe  blast  him¬ 
self  had  raised ;  but,  like  the  oak,  whirled 
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away  at  once  by  the  roots  from  the  earth, — 
not  bowed  before  the  violonce  like  the  wil¬ 
low.  So  much  were  the  ancients  impressed 
by  the  liability  of  absolutism  to  mental  de¬ 
rangement,  that  they  attributed  it  to  the 
envy  of  the  gods,  directed  against  an  undue 
share  of  happiness  in  man.  The  wrath  of 
Nemesis  was  aroused — of  Nemesis,  the  per- 
soniBcator  of  Compensation,  or  the  eternal 
balance  of  good  and  evil.  Nemesis  led  on 
another  power.  Ate,  or  Infatuation,  which 
influenced  the  acts  by  preying  on  the  mind 
and  produced  violence,  superhuman  crime, 
madness,  and  flnal  destruction.  Such  was 
the  history  of  the  house  of  Pelops,— every 
horror  in  the  catalogue  of  horrors  was  done 
by  them  and  undergone  by  them ;  such  was 
the  history  of  the  house  of  CEdipus :  and 
these  two  histories  together  were  enough  to 
furnish  nearly  all  the  materials  of  ancient 
tragedy.  And  such  in  times  nearer  our  own, 
has  been  the  history  of  the  house  of  Roman¬ 
off.  One  or  two  members  may  escape,  but 
crime,  and  its  consequence,  atfliction,  runs  in 
the  family  ;  and  while  we  cannot  divest  our¬ 
selves  of  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility 
with  regard  to  them,  they  seem  impelled  by 
an  inevitable  destiny  to  doing  and  suffering 
the  worst.  In  this  house  of  Romanoff,  above 
all,  it  is  a  very  ancient  tale  of  woe  and  crime. 
Exaggerations  arc  not  produced  at  first,  but 
grow  up  as  time  goes  on,  by  an  accumulation 
of  horrid  facts.  As  Goethe  says  in  his  Iphi- 
genia — 

“  Es  erzengt  nicht  gleich 
Ein  Hana  den  Halbgott  noch  das  Ungeheuer ; 
Erst  eine  Reihe  Biiaer  oder  Guter, 

Rringt  endlich  das  Knstetzen, bring!  die  Freude 
Der  Welt  hervor.” 

It  is  well  that  earlier  Russian  history  is 
veiled  in  comparative  darkness  ;  for,  judging 
from  what  we  can  see  by  the  light  we  have, 
we  (h>  not  wish  to  see  more.  The  deeds  of 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  Caesars,  the 
deeds  of  Christian  of  Denmark,  with  his 
“  blood-bath  of  Stockholm,”  hardly  equal 
those  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  his  line.  The 
murder  of  nearest  relations — a  thing  else¬ 
where  to  make  the  sun  hide  his  light — is  a 
twice-told,  and  often-told  bile  in  the  history 
of  the  Czars.  We  come  to  Peter  the  Great. 
Like  Philip  of  Macedon  in  astuteness  and 
aggressive  ambition,  a  thirst  for  external 
civilization,  and  self-denying  to  a  miracle  in 
order  to  achieve  it,  he  preserves,  under  all 
his  foreign  polish,  the  instincts  of  native  bar¬ 
barism,  and  cements  his  specious  structures 
with  nothing  less  sacred  than  the  blood  of 


his  eldest  son  and  undoubted  heir,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  of  resisting  the  affected 
innovations,  while  he  retained  the  true  sav¬ 
agery  of  his  father’s  character.  Then  to  show 
that  human  nature  can  err  in  ways  as  oppo¬ 
site  as  the  poles,  from  one  and  the  same  de¬ 
pravity,  we  have  the  cold  cruelties  and  ardent 
profligacy  of  a  Catherine ;  the  fantastic  levi¬ 
ties,  making  more  shocking, their  accompany¬ 
ing  inhumanity,  of  a  Paul ;  the  sober  sever¬ 
ities  of  a  Nicholas,  with  the  interval  of  suf¬ 
ferings  endured  by  Alexander,  around  whose 
head,  though  in  a  measure  guiltless,  the  Fu¬ 
ries  of  his  father  flitted,  as  his  mother’s  did 
around  that  of  Orestes,  till  they  hunted  him 
broken-hearted  into  the  grave. 

But  if  we  are  to  presume  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  Nicholas  as  a  man  and  an  absolute 
monarch,  we  cannot  help  confessing  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  bis  character  is  one  of 
somewhat  heroic  greatness.  That  he  was  a 
great  tyrant,  any  theme-writing  schoolboy 
will  tell  you,  and  tell  the  truth.  But  could 
he  help  being  so  ?  And  what  would  have 
become  of  him  had  he  been  otherwise  ?  On 
the  authority  of  Herodotus  we  know  what 
happened  to  Mseandrius,  the  son  of  Maean- 
drius,  at  Samos,  as  soon  as  he  endeavored 
to  put  in  practice  his  philanthropic  plan  of 
becoming  “  the  justest  of  men,”  by  which  he 
undersK^  laying  down  despotic  power  and 
establishing  a  republic.  The  benefited  classes 
instantly  accused  him  of  embezzling  the  pub¬ 
lic  money.  Just  so  were  Alexander’s  philan¬ 
thropic  schemes  defeated  by  the  classes  he 
meant  to  do  good  to.  His  heart  was  half 
broken  by  conspiracies  against  his  person 
and  power.  Driven  by  the  furies,  as  our 
Greeks  would  have  said,  into  rapid  and  end¬ 
less  travel,  in  a  country  furnishing  abundant 
space  for  it,  he  closed  his  valuable  life  more 
like  Cain  than  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  as  he 
indeed  was. 

Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  with  his  ex¬ 
ample  before  him  as  a  warning.  But,  as  we 
well  know,  be  was  in  no  hurry  to  ascend 
the  throne ;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  did  so 
under  a  full  sense  of  the  duties  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  bis  critical  position.  How  much 
does  not  that  contest — not  for,  but  against 
empire — redound  to  the  credit  of  both  broth¬ 
ers,  Constantine  and  Nicholas  1  We  have 
seen  two  French  workmen  in  blouses,  keeping 
each  other  waiting,  cap  in  hand,  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  at  the  entrance  of  a  passage  too  narrow  for 
both,  each  deferring  to  the  other  to  go  first ; 
even  so  did  Constantine  and  Nicholas  keep 
each  other  waiting,  in  a  struggle  of  politeness, 
three  entire  weeks ;  but  the  narrow  passage 
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was  the  way  to  the  most  extensive  empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nicholas  had  all 
the  reluctance,  fabled  of  beneficed  clergy¬ 
men  in  becoming  bishops,  to  assume  the  em- 
ire.  He  knew  what  it  implied.  He  knew 
ow  many  tendrils  of  human  sympathy  must 
be  pruned  in  its  acceptance — what  personal 
pleasures  and  personal  tastes  must  be  given 
up  forever — as  completely  as  if  he  were  to 
take  the  irrevocable  vows  of  a  monastic  or¬ 
der.  For,  as  far  as  many  social  delights  are 
concerned,  it  must  be  wiitten  over  the  gate 
of  absolutism,  as  over  the  gate  of  Dante's 
Inferno, 

"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  chi  vi  entrate.** 

That  his  reluctance  to  be  an  Emperor  was 
not  feigned,  we  may  know  from  the  difficulty 
he  had  in  establishing  his  power  when  he  had 
once  made  up  his  mind  to  other  circum¬ 
stances.  That  difficulty  amounted  to  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  and  the  life  of  his  infant 
SOD,  the  present  Czar,  Alexander.  Equally 
striking  is  the  conscientious  adoption  of  pow¬ 
er  by  Nicholas,  and  its  romantic  abnegation 
by  Constantine.  The  latter  Prince,  like  the 
“soft  triumvir”  of  Rome,  preferred  the  smiles 
of  beauty  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth  ;  for 
he  bad  contracted  a  left-handed  marriage 
with  a  Polish  lady,  the  consent  to  which  had 
been  obtained  from  his  brother  Alexander, 
only  on  condition  of  his  renunciation  of  his 
sovereign  rights.  But  in  his  case,  unlike  that 
of  Antony,  the  renunciation  implied  no  dis¬ 
honor,  for  he  knew  that  Nicholas  was  a  far 
better  man  than  himself.  Nicholas,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  overrule  the  dogged 
submission  of  Constantine  to  Alexander’s 
will,  and  convinced  at  last  of  the  truth  of  the 
fact  that  he  himself  was  fitter  than  his  broth¬ 
er,  manfully  took  in  hand  the  helm  of  the 
drifting  ship  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  found  1 
was  a  revolted  crew.  It  was  indeed  high  time 
that  be  should  take  the  helm  in  hand,  or  give 
it  up  to  some  one  else  fit  to  hold  it.  Russian 
officers  who  bad  come  back  from  the  West, 
with  a  crop  of  liberal  ideas,  could  think  of 
nothing  less  than  planting  them  out  in  the 
East,  where  the  climate  does  not  suit  them. 
An  instance  of  a  similar  mistake  was  shown 
in  Ceylon  once,  when  a  governor,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constituUon,  impannclled  a  jury  of  Mussul¬ 
mans  on  a  man  found  drowned,  and  they 
returned  the  solemn  and  significant  verdict, 
**  His  time  was  come.”  The  Russian  officers 
told  the  soldiers  that  the  renunciation  of 
Constantine  was  only  a  sham,  and  what  was 
a  democratic  movement  to  them  they  inter¬ 


preted  to  the  soldiers  as  an  insurrection  in 
favor  of  another  master.  Some  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  this  difference  of  mo¬ 
tives  are  amusing.  An  officer  raised  the  cry 
of  "  Constituzia,”  or  “  the  Constitution,”  in 
connection  with  Constantine,  and  the  soldiers 
very  naturally  concluded  that  he  meant  Con¬ 
stantine  and  his  amiable  lady.  Another  told 
them  more  brusquely  that  they  were  in  arms 
for  a  Republic.  “Oh,  yes,  certmnly,”  said 
the  soldiers,  “  we  will  have  a  Republic,  by 
all  means ;  but  who  is  to  be  Czar?  ’  What¬ 
ever  the  motives  and  the  cries  were,  the 
conspiracy  threatened  everything,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  put  down,  might  have  ended  in 
a  very  Red  Republic  indeed.  But  Nicholas, 
having  once  taken  his  line,  kept  close  to  it. 

He  endeavored  to  reclaim  the  misguided 
men  by  the  exposure  of  his  own  life  and  his 
son’s  life ;  he  was  shot  at.  He  sent  Milara- 
dowitch,  the  Russian  Murat,  to  them  ;  the  old 
soldier  of  1812  died  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a 
Russian  band.  He  sent  the  patriarch  to 
preach  to  them,  who  fulfilled  his  dangerous 
mission  with  a  courage  worthy  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris  ;  his  gray  hairs  were  griev¬ 
ously  insulted,  in  spite  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Russians  to  every  symbol  of  their  religion. 
Having  tried  all  means  but  the  last,  he  re¬ 
sorted  to  force  with  reluctance,  but  without 
flinching.  The  thing  most  be  done,  and  he 
was  the  man  to  do  it.  Even  then  artillery 
was  only  employed  when  musketry  would  not 
do  the  work.  The  tenth  discharge  of  cannon 
broke  the  squadron  of  the  conspirators. 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  by  open  war, 
at  least  in  the  north ;  but  some  executions 
took  place,  and  many  banishments  to  Siberia  ; 
and  Nicholas  has  incurred  much  blame  for 
the  severity  of  these  measures.  It  is  said 
that  severe  punishments  ought  not  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  for  political  offences,  because  they  are 
often  caused,  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Stuart  insurrections,  by  notions  of  loyally,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Carbonari  of  Italy,  by  a 
more  or  less  pure  desire  for  the  regeneration 
of  mankind.  But  rebellion  against  the 
powers  that  be  is  such  a  desperate  nuisance 
in  every  country,  whatever  be  its  govern¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  a  game  which  no  man  should 
be  allowed  to  play,  for  a  small  stake.  If  a 
man  feels  in  honor  and  duty  bound  to  strike 
for  liberty,  or  for  a  change  of  masters — and 
we  allow  that  a  sufficiently  strong  motive 
may  exist  to  justify  him — he  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  strike  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and 
be  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  and 
everything  else  if  he  fails.  If  his  cause  is 
good,  but  weak,  and  he  dies,  he  is  not  dis- 
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graced  by  dying;  and  public  opinion  relieves 
nim  *from  the  stigma  of  the  assassin  or  the 
thief.  Whether  it  may  be  expedient  in  all 
cases  to  carry  out  such  extreme  penalties,  is 
another  question ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  our  own  Government  did  far  belter  in 
pardoning  poor  billy  Smith  O’Brien,  than  in 
making  a  political  martyr  of  him,  out  of 
whose  martyrology  agitators  might  have 
made  endless  capital.  But  in  the  case  of 
Nicholas,  the  severity  that  be  exercised 
was  no  doubt  necessary,  from  consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  people  he  bad  to 
govern.  Some  nations  are  adult,  or  fancy 
themselves  so,  in  their  development.  We 
fancy  that  we  are,  for  instance,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  age  to  govern  ourselves.  It  may 
be  true,  yet  even  we  are  the  better  for  a  little 
good  advice — a  mentor  at  our  elbows  some¬ 
times  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  such 
a  one  looked  into  the  details  of  our  Crimean 
expedition.  But  some  nations,  unlike  our 
noble  selves,  remain,  nearly  to  a  man,  the 
most  arrant  schoolboys,  even  at  a  late  stage 
of  their  existence.  All  their  growth  and  all 
their  feeling  make  them  merely  large  boys 
(/Sourratdef,  or  ox-bo^s) ;  and  for  want  of  in¬ 
telligence  they  remain,  and  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main,  ever  growing  bigger,  but  never  grow¬ 
ing  older  or  wiser — ^justas  it  is  a  fact  in  nat¬ 
ural  history,  that  if  you  shut  tadpoles  up  in 
the  dark,  they  never  lose  their  tails  and  be¬ 
come  frogs,  but  only  grow  into  larger  tad¬ 
poles.  Now,  the  Russians  are  one  of  those 
nations  who,  like  tadpoles,  have  retained 
their  tails,  or,  like  you^  schoolboys,  have 
not  yet  taken  to  tails,  tney  have  never  yet 
shown  themselves  deserving  of  wearing  the 
"  ioga  virilit."  Being  schoolboys,  they  must 
consequently  have  a  schoolmaster  over  them, 
or  we  shall  have  anarchy  with  a  vengeance. 
Alexander  was  no  schoolmaster ;  he  was  too 
good-natured.  Constantine  was  too  ill-tem¬ 
pered — he  was  no  schoolmaster  either ; 
whereas  the  true  schoolmaster  should  be 
rather  ill-natured  and  good-tempered.  If  be 
yields  to  kindly  impulse,  in  many  cases  his 
authority  is  l<:>st ;  if  he  gives  an  inch  of  indulg¬ 
ence,  an  ell  of  liberties  will  be  taken.  Even 
so  must  he  be  of  generally  imperturbable 
temper ;  or  if  out  of  temper,  he  must  be  ter¬ 
rible,  and  not  ridiculous.  But  good-natured 
men  generally,  when  out  of  temper,  are  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  not  terrible ;  so  that  of  all  char¬ 
acters  they  are  the  worst  to  govern  boys  or 
boy-like  men.  Nicholas  was  a  first-rate 
governor  of  boy- like  men,  for  he  united 
nearly  every  requisite  quality.  We  in  Eng¬ 
land  know  more  of  those  absolute  monarchs 


on  a  small  scale — schoolmasters — than  we  do 
of  those  schoolmasters  on  a  large  scale — ab¬ 
solute  monarchs.  It  is  well  that  we  know 
something  of  what  absolutism  is,  or  we  could 
not  feel  for  the  Russians.  Now,  Nicholas  in 
a  measure  united  all  the  characteristics  which 
we  perhaps  have  known  in  our  boyhood  to 
belong  to  able  schoolmasters — which  other 
nations  have  known,  or  know,  consummately 
able  despots.  He  was  a  consummate  gov¬ 
ernor  of  a  people  of  overgrown  children. 
His  innate  majesty  softened  down  the  fear  that 
his  penetrating  and  all-pervading  system  of 
police  inspired,  into  the  awe  which  mankind 
might  feel  for  a  demigod ;  and  latterly  his 
people  seemed  to  have  regarded  him,  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  as  a  kind  of  di¬ 
vine  personage,  whose  will  it  would  be  im¬ 
piety  to  dispute. 

Ijiat  this  kind  of  homage  in  time  affected 
bU  head  and  heart,  was  no  more  than  what 
was  to  be  expected  ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
men  began  to  cry,  “  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god 
and  not  of  a  man,”  the  warning  of  the  God¬ 
head  bad  already  begun  to  declare  itself  by 
symptoms  which  could  not  be  mistaken. 
The  courage  of  Nicholas  never  shook,  and  bis 
mind  was  vigorous  to  the  last,  but  bis  frame 
gave  way  under  an  accumulation  and  compli¬ 
cation  of  responsibilities ;  and  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  the  Frankenstein  of  bis  own  crea¬ 
tion,  crushed  him  at  last  in  its  unconscious, 
but  preternatural  muscular  convulsions.  That 
be  was  actuated  throughout  the  whole  of  big 
arduous  career  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  is 
more  than  probable.  He  lived  and  died  in 
harness.  He  sacrificed  himself  continually  to 
the  position  in  which  he  thought  he  ought  to 
move.  If  there  was  a  fire  in  his  capital,  who 
was  there  among  the  first,  in  the  coldest  ni^ht 
of  a  Russian  January,  but  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self  ?  If  there  was  some  religious  ceremony 
which  required  bis  exposure  in  the  open  air, 
bare-headed,  there  was  the  Emperor  himself, 
bare-headed,  through  its,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  more  than  tedious  length.  Never, 
on  a  single  occasion,  does  he  seem  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  a  thought  on  his  comfort  as  a  man 
when  it  came  in  the  way  of  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  his  dignity  as  the  Czar  of  Russia.  Those 
who  saw  him  in  his  rare  hours  of  seclusion, 
when  he  laid  aside  the  buckram  of  his  uni¬ 
form,  which  seemed,  as  be  wore  it,  to  some¬ 
what  constrain  and  puff  out  his  fine  but  full 
figure  and  face, — in  those  rare  hours,  which 
were  as  sleep  to  other  men — hours  spent  in 
his  country  palace  with  his  wife  and  family — 
speak  most  highly  of  the  amiable  and  easy 
manners  of  the  late  Czar,  his  affability  to 
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those  he  could  trast — nol  many,  we  must 
suppose,  after  what  Alexander  had  said  of  his 
subjects,*  and  after  his  own  experiences — 
and  especially  of  his  good  example  as  a  hus- 
baud  and  a  father.  In  the  former  relation¬ 
ship,  it  is  true,  his  memory  has  suffered  from 
scandalous  gossip;  but  when  we  know  from 
what  slight  causes  stories  spring  up  in  private 
life  about  people  that  no  one  would  care  for 
but  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  dis¬ 
cuss  men  rather  than  facts  and  principles,  and 
when  we  estimate  how  much  mere  exaggera¬ 
tion  is  at  work  in  such  conspicuous  cases  as 
that  of  an  emp>eror,  all  such  stories  must  be 
admitted  with  the  greatest  caution  as  facts  of 
history.  He  was  certainly  a  far  better  hus¬ 
band  than  his  mild  brother  Alexander — who 
was  more  like,  in  this  matter,  Homer’s 
'AXe^avdpoq  0eo«djjf,  or  Alexander  of  god¬ 
like  form,  than  Alexander  the  Great  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Nicholas  seemed,  if  possible,  thor¬ 
oughly  to  enjoy  himself  on  such  occasions  of 
relaxation  ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  that  a  man 
who  exercised  at  most  times  such  stern  self- 
discipline,  can  have  much  wanted  decided  dis¬ 
sipation.  When  he  was  travelling,  and  on 
visits  during  his  travels,  he  appears  to  have 
been  as  free  and  easy  in  his  manners  as  any 
other  gentleman  who  does  not  “  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at.” 
He  is  said  to  have  made  himself  very  much 
at  home  in  England  ;  and  he  told  a  gentle¬ 
man,  from  whom  we  had  it  only  at  second¬ 
hand,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  his  mother 
used  to  take  him  out  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
showing  him  the  direction  of  England,  tell 
him  that  there  lay  a  great  nation,  which  he 
must  keep  well  with  at  all  risks.  We  know 
that  he  did  not  follow  this  advice  to  the  let¬ 
ter,  but  we  know  also  that  he  broke  with 
England  unwillingly  ;  and  if  we  had  consent¬ 
ed  to  go  halves  in  the  partition  of  Turkey,  he 
would  have  been  but  too  well  pleased.  That 
it  would  have  been  most  discreditable  to 
I  England  to  have  made  such  a  pact,  is  gene¬ 

rally  admitted — far  more  to  her,  indeed,  than 
to  Nicholas ;  for  the  aggressive  policy  soutli- 
I  wards  was  the  old  tradition  of  his  race,  and 

I  be  spoke  in  the  name  of  growing  and  ex- 

!  pending  Russia.  But  we  hardly  saved  our 

I  honor  in  the  transaction  as  it  was,  for  the 

I  Ministry  listened  smilingly,  and  the  Timet 

^  wrote  leading  articles  on  the  sickness  of  Tur- 

j  key.  Let  this  pass.  We  only  wish  to  state 

that  he  meant  no  harm  to  us;  for  we 

I  *  “  If  they  knew  where  to  hide  them,  they  would 

I  steal  mjr  ships  of  the  line ;  if  they  could  draw  my 

J  teeth  without  awakening  me,  they  would  extract 

I  them  during  the  night’’ 

i 


cannot  suppose  that  the  Czar  could  have 
ruminated  on  the  distant  closing  up  of 'Rus¬ 
sia  on  England,  like  the  iron  prison  in  its  last 
fatal  change  on  the  victim  of  Italian  revenge. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  acted  wisely, 
most  wisely,  in  preferring  the  alliance  of 
France  to  his,  for  England  and  France  are 
doing  each  other  go^  every  day  of  their 
united  lives ;  but  still  it  is  not  fair  that  we 
should  bear  his  memory  any  malice,  for  it 
was  we  and  not  he  who  struck  the  Brst  blow. 
He  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  at  our  hands 
unseemly  caricatures,  or  that  his  death  should 
have  been  applauded  at  an  English  theatre. 
As  far  as  national  feeling  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  just  to 
him.  We  will  now  come  to  the  severest 
stain  on  the  character  of  Nicholas.  It  is 
undoubtedly  this  —  that  in  aggressive  wars, 
whose  fruits  were  utlerly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  efforts  employed,  he  has  shed  human 
blood  like  water  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and  that  his  system  of  carrying  on  war — that 
is,  by  unlimited  sacrifice  of  soldiers,  who  are 
but  as  fascines  thrown  into  a  ditch  to  bridge 
it — has  given  war  under  him  a  character  pe¬ 
culiarly  sinister  and  ferocious.  Nicholas  can¬ 
not  be  praised  as  humane.  The  word,  in  its 
common  acceptation,  does  not  belong  to  his 
character.  He  breathed,  he  lived,  as  the  in¬ 
carnate  will  of  his  country.  As  some  mon- 
archs,  though  in  name  absolute — as  Augus¬ 
tus  and  the  Antonines  of  old,  or  the  Napole¬ 
ons  of  to-day  —  have  represented  and  do 
represent,  the  incarnation  of  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  respective  countries,  so  did 
Nicholas  represent  the  embodied  will  of  a 
country  which  has  a  will  as  strong  as  a 
steam-engine’s,  but  no  public  opinion  at  all 
to  act  as  a  break.  Powerful  over  all  else, 
he  was  powerless  against  this  will  He 
could  not  check  it — he  could  only  direct  its 
course.  He  may  have  curbed  it  for  a  time 
— we  think  he  did,  in  wisdom ;  but,  like  a 
hard-mouthed  horse,  it  tired  his  arm  at  last, 
and  it  ran  away  with  him.  No  wonder  that 
there  was  a  collapse  and  a  crash  at  the  first 
barrier.  Russia  rose  up  and  went  on,  goes 
on  now,  but  the  crash  cost  Nicholas  his  life. 
If  he  had  been  in  a  greater  hurry  to  con¬ 
summate  the  destiny  of  Russia,  we  might 
have  considered  him  as  being  selfishly  ambi¬ 
tious — as  clearly  so  as  Napoleon  I.  was  after 
his  assuming  the  purple ;  as  it  is,  we  cannot 
think  him  so.  One  cause  with  another — his 
sense  of  his  responsibilities  as  ruler  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  holding  the  helm  of  her  destinies, 
the  religious  homage  paid  to  himself,  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  future  world,  which  increases  in 
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most  men  with  increasing  years,  the  notion 
of  a  mission  to  be  fulBlled  and  a  work  to  be 
done — seem  to  have  conspired  to  force  him 
into  the  career  in  which  his  life  terminated. 
That  career,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  was  no 
bed  of  roses  for  him  ;  and  as  a  man  he  would 
probably  have  preferred  ending  his  declining 
days  in  peace.  The  blood  that  he  shed  in 
his  career,  was  shed  not  so  much  by  his  own 
hand  or  commands,  as  by  him  as  the  sole 
legatee  of  the  will  of  his  forefathers,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  state  he  governed.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  to  judge 
him  as  a  man,  nor  even  as  a  king,  but  as  a 
despotic  sovereign  —  a  position  which,  in 
some  countries,  some  man  or  other  must  be 
called  upon  to  fill,  and  where  hardness  and 
severity  are  forced  by  necessity  even  upon 
the  kind  and  humane,  if  they  would  do  their 
work  well.  Indulgence  is  demanded  by  his¬ 
torians  for  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  and  we 
are  told  to  think  of  her,  not  as  a  woman,  but 
as  a  responsible  sovereign — responsible  both 
to  Ood  and  man.  We  must  extend  even  a 
greater  degree  of  charity  to  the  memory  of 
our  fallen  foe,  and  judge  of  him  as  a  sover¬ 
eign,  responsible  indeed  to  God,  but  irre¬ 
sponsible  to  man,  and  acting  in  that  most 
difficult  of  all  positions  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  light  that  was  in  him.  The 
motives  of  his  actions,  stupendous  in  them¬ 
selves  and  consequences,  are  laid  bare  else¬ 
where  ;  but  the  veil  has  not  been  raised  to 
us,  nor  should  we  wish  it  raised.  Under 
strong  restrictive  circumstances,  Nicholas  of 
Russia  lived  the  life  of  an  antique  hero,  and, 
we  think  we  may  say,  at  last  died  the  death 
of  a  Christian.  At  least,  if  any  evidence  is 
to  be  gotten  from  deathbeds,  the  evidence 
of  his  deathbed  all  tended  that  way.  And 
after  death,  we  are  told,  “  at  first  the  face  of 
the  corpse  was  very  much  sunk  and  fallen 
in ;  but  in  the  evening  the  fine  features  had 
become  more  imposing  than  ever,  from  their 
repose  and  regularity.” 

It  is  well  that  he  died,  like  Cmsar,  with 
his  dignity  wrapped  about  him.  We  should 
not  have  wished  him  to  die  otherwise.  His 
faults,  like  his  virtues,  were  those  of  a  king, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  shock  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  world,  if,  like  Napoleon  I.,  in  his 
last  days  he  had  undergone  unkingly  degra¬ 
dations.  As  to  the  probable  influence  of  his 
death  on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  on  the  fate  of  the  world, 
it  is  hardly  yet  possible  to  form  any  well- 
grounded  conjecture.  The  effects  of  the 
passing  away  of  a  great  man  are  not  imme¬ 
diate.  We  recollect  that  this  was  remarked 


at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Great  Duke. 
Until  the  Russian  war  broke  out  he  was  not 
really  missed.  Would  he  have  dissuaded 
from  the  Crimean  expedition?  We  cannot 
tell.  Would  Russia  have  gone  to  war  with 
us  at  all  during  his  lifetime?  We  cannot 
tell ;  probably  not.  But  certain  it  is  that  in 
the  recriminations  consequent  on  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  this  war,  his  counsels  have  been  pain¬ 
fully  missed,  and  one  or  two  words  of  his 
would  have  been  paid  for  by  untold  treas¬ 
ure.  Nor  can  we  yet  tell  what  effect  the 
death  of  Nicholas  will  have  on  the  future  of 
Europe.  Though  Nicholas  is  dead,  his 
death  has  scarcely  yet  been  realized  by  the 
world.  It  is  natural  that  Alexander  II. 
should  profess  his  intention  to  continue  his 
father’s  policy  ;  but  the  question  is.  Has  the 
mantle  of  Nicholas  fallen  on  his  shoulders  ? 
There  are  ten  chances  to  one  against  it.  The 
military  power  of  Russia  is  where  it  was  at 
the  death  of  Nicholas.  But  Nicholas  was 
not  a  consummate  general,  though  he  knew 
how  to  choose  generals,  and  was  a  brave  and 
good  soldier  himself.  What  will  be  missed 
first  by  Russia  is  that  name  which  overawed 
half  Europe,  and  seemed  to  realize  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  capital,  through  ambassadors  and  agents, 
the  magnificent  presence  of  the  mao. 

To  (Jermany — even  to  the  courts  connect¬ 
ed  by  family  alliance  with  him — the  removal 
of  the  late  Czar  must  be  like  the  removal  of 
a  nightmare.  It  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any 
prince  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  his  subjects, 
least  so  to  a  piince  whose  dominions  are  not 
larger  than  the  county  of  Rutland,  for  then 
the  difference  assumes  the  complexion  of  a 
quarrel  in  the  same  household.  Yet  many 
of  the  petty  German  princes  have  notori¬ 
ously  been  on  bad  terms  with  their  subjects, 
in  consequence  of  promising  constitutions 
and  other  privileges,  and  not  performing 
these  promises.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute 
their  reluctance  to  gain  popularity  at  an  easy 
rate,  except  to  their  dread  of  the  Russian  in¬ 
cubus,  which,  whenever  their  hearts  warmed 
towards  their  people,  and  they  felt  inclined 
to  fraternize  with  them,  and  play  king,  lords, 
and  commons  in  miniature,  rose  up  like  an 
embodied  Remorse,  and  warned  them  back 
to  the  gloom  and  isolation  of  despotism, 
which,  whatever  it  may  be  for  the  ruled, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  most  ungenial  position 
for  the  ruler?  The  French  proverb, 

“  Ponr  etre  henrenx 
II  faut  4tre  deux,’’ 

holdt  good  in  this  case  as  in  all  others. 
Friendidiip  is  impossible  when  one  man 
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knows  that  he  is  entirely  in  the  power  of 
another.  Marriage,  in  its  true  and  loyal 
sense,  is  nearly  impossible  also ;  hence  the 
Sultana  of  Turkey  is  not  considered  a  wife, 
and  is  consistently  not  considered  so.  Thus 
a  despot  on  a  small  scale  forfeits  happiness 
for  no  adequate  remuneration ;  and  what  is 
the  sublime  in  the  place  of  the  Czar,  becomes 
the  ridiculous  in  the  place  of  the  Oross-her- 
zog  or  the  Elector.  No  doubt,  many  of  them 
will  be  glad  to  escape  from  a  false  position, 
and  the  death  of  the  Czar  will  be  a  positive 
relief  to  them.  As  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  his  great  resources  and  enormous  stand¬ 
ing  army,  bis  position  is  and  has  been  most 
degrading.  Should  his  policy  change  from 
this  time,  he  will  get  no  credit  for  it,  as  it 
will  be  at  once  said  that  he  changed  because 
the  fear  of  the  Czar  was  taken  away  from 
him.  The  plea  of  family  affection, — a  sel6sh 
plea  in  the  mouth  of  a  responsible  being 
— will  avail  him  not,  for  the  wishes  of  the 
deceased  are  as  sacred  to  family  affection  as 
the  wishes  of  the  living.  The  most  plausi¬ 
ble  motive  for  his  vaccillation  and  double¬ 
dealing  will  still  remain,  and  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  that  his  wish  to  assume  it  will  still  pre¬ 
vent  his  joining  the  Western  Powers — we 
mean,  a  fear  of  French  aggrandizement. 
Not  that  Europe  will  ever  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  prominence  of  this  motive  in  the 
mind  of  Frederick,  for  unless  the  neutrality 
can  be  preserved  throughout,  the  future  and 
contingent  danger  will  be  realized  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  the  first  effect  of  Prussia  turn¬ 
ing  her  back  on  civilization  will  be  the  test¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  a 
French  army  under  the  walls  of  Mayence, 
not  for  the  first  time  in  history.  We  fear 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Prussia  joining  the  Western  Powers, 
unless  her  people  take  courage  and  force  her 
king,  is  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
Her  court  will  cling  to  the  neutrality  like  a 
limpet  to  the  rock. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lesser  German 
princes  will  not  be  ashamed  to  own  that 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Czar — rather,  we 
suppose,  of  what  he  would  say  than  of  what 
he  could  do — and  they  will  throw  their  small 
dress-swords  into  the  same  scale  with  the 
heavy  sabre  of  Austria.  Germany  will  at 
last  feel  her  danger,  and  rise  to  fight  for 
her  own  rights ;  and  at  the  very  last,  Prus¬ 
sia,  partly  from  shame  to  draw  her  sword 
against  the  Fatherland,  partly  from  fear  of 
being  left  behind,  may  consent  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Austria,  with  a  hope  of  overtak¬ 
ing  and  finally  beading  her,  which  will  prob¬ 


ably  not  be  realized.  We  can  fancy  the 
ineffable  disgust  with  which  all  patriotic 
Prussians  must  regard  the  conduct  of  their 
king.  We  believe  that  Austria  has  been 
kept  back  from  a  hearty  adherence  to  the 
Western  policy,  more  by  her  own  internal 
difficulties,  than  by  any  personal  liking  for 
or  personal  dread  of  the  late  Czar.  With 
a  disaffected  Hungary,  a  disaffected  Italy,  a 
disaffected  Bohemia,  and  Germany  disunited 
and  cowed  by  Russia,  no  wonder  that  she 
stood  aloof.  If  she  moves  now  in  the  right 
direction,  she  has  a  fairer  opportunity  than 
ever  of  taking  the  lead  of  Germany ;  and 
the  house  of  Hapsburgh  may  be  itself  re¬ 
stored,  even  in  these  latter  days,  to  a  position 
which  may  remind  the  world  of  ancient  glo¬ 
ries.  Cei^inly,  she  will  be  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  “  magnificent  ingratitude”  towards  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  but  the  gratitude  due  to  the  preserver 
is  surely  cancelled  when  the  preserver  be¬ 
comes  the  invader.  And  Austria  has  been 
invaded  by  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  If 
Germany  joins  against  Russia,  as  we  hope 
and  eventually  believe  she  will,  Poland  will 
be  restored  to  some  kind  of  nationality — as 
far,  no  doubt,  as  is  really  practicable.  Hun¬ 
gary  will  also  be  restored,  and  more  easily, 
for  the  young  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has 
not  personally  offended  the  Hungarians,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  restore  to  them  their 
ancient  rights,  and  become  King  of  Hungary 
to  them  instead  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  to 
secure  their  affections,  and  give  its  pristine 
strength  to  that  right  arm  which,  as  against 
Russia,  is  now  paralyzed.  Hungary  and  Po¬ 
land  are  the  two  great  outworks,  the  detached 
forts  which  ought  to  protect  the  enciente  con- 
tinuie  of  Germany  from  the  approaches  of 
Russia.  It  is  most  pitiable  that  Russia  has 
already  got  such  hold  upon  them  that  she 
will  be  hard  to  drive  out.  We  wonder  if  the 
Germans  ever  study  the  map  of  Europe. 
Probably  they  have  never  seen  the  map  in 
Mr.  Urquhart’s  book.  A  glance  at  that  map 
would  alarm  them.  Russia  has  not  pene¬ 
trated  into  Germany  only,  or  penetrated  only 
into  Turkey,  but  her  frontier  has  been  advanc¬ 
ed  all  round  pretty  regularly,  as  with  the  wash 
of  a  mighty  spring-tide.  The  most  alarming 
part  of  the  business  is,  that,  should  the  tide 
rise  higher,  there  are  no  natural  barriers  to 
stop  it.  All  is  plain  and  level  before  it ;  it 
has  only  to  sweep  on  and  on.  There  is  no 
Switzerland,  no  Pyrenees  or  Grampians  in 
the  way.  There  is  the  Hartz,  and  there  are 
the  Carpathians,  but  these  mountains  will  bo 
but  as  reefs  to  be  last  covered :  they  will 
not  present  a  solid  wall  to  the  advancing 
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tide.  There  is  no  hope  but  in  the  manhood 
of  Western  Europe,  and  the  united  and  de¬ 
termined  resistance  of  the  German  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  races,  joined,  perhaps,  with  the 
Magyar,  to  their  ponderous  enemy,  the  Scla¬ 
vonic  race.  It  is  as  with  the  Dutch  and 
their  daily  position,  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
national  and  individual  existence  depending 
on  damming  out  the  sea,  and  keeping  the 
dykes  sound.  One  weak  place  will  do  as  well 
as  another :  the  rushing  tide  will  soon  make 
for  itself  a  thoroughfare  in  that  weak  place, 
through  which  the  sea  of  barbaric  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  will  sweep,  destroying 
and  to  destroy.  Many  a  time  before  has  this 
tide  risen,  and  many  a  time  has  it  ebbed. 
Once  it  washed  as  far  as  Paris ;  again  it  was 
arrested  when  Diebitch  was  stopt  at  Adria- 
Dople,  and  it  rose  higher  then  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Its  ebbings,  which  were  probably  only 
in  the  course  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
the  moderation  of  Nicholas,  who,  like  the 


fabled  Poseidon,  might  well  have  been  called  ; 

the  “  Earth-shaker and  he  seemed  to  have 
the  power  of  storm  and  calm  in  his  bands  I 

over  this  mighty  sea.  His  removal  from  the  | 

scene  will  soon  show  the  extent  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  influence.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Eu-  j 

rope  now  lies  open,  to  a  great  extent,  to  this  i 

Sclavonian  inundation ;  we  may  hope  that  j 

the  death  of  Nicholas  will  prove  that  change 
of  the  moon  which  produces  the  turning  of 
the  tide,  and  that,  before  it  has  time  to  rise 
again  for  the  last,  the  fatal  flow,  Europe  will 
look  to  her  defences,  and  not  forget,  while 
she  makes  all  firm  and  sound  around  her, 
that  her  best  defence  is  trust  in  the  greater 
than  ail  czars  or  emperors,  whom  even  the 
winds  and  the  waves  obey,  and  who  can  pro¬ 
duce  at  His  bidding,  and  in  a  moment,  from 
the  tumult  of  the  waves  a  great  calm,  from 
the  confusion  of  warring  nations  a  great  and 
a  blessed  peace. 


From  Hogg’f  Instroctor. 
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Does  the  reader  believe  in  the  troth  of  the 
doctrine  promulgated  by  Dr.  Gall,  that  the 
brain  is  the  seat  of  the  mind,  and  that  it  may 
be  mapped  out  into  divisions  and  organs  for 
our  manipulation  ?  For  myself,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  convinced  of  the  general  truth  of  phre- 
nology,  although  I  may  doubt  the  particular 
truth  of  many  phrenologists.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  in  this  bust  of  Hood  published  with 
his  poems,  and  said  to  be  correct,  one  can  ac¬ 
count  for  his  peculiarities  and  define  his  genius. 

Nature  has  written  out  all  great  ^arac- 
ters  and  strong  individualities  in  unmistak¬ 
able  relief  against  the  smooth  surface  of  her 
nonentities.  She  throws  them  into  relief,  so 
to  speak,  for  manipulation,  like  letters  cut  to 
be  read  for  the  blind.  What  every  man  is, 
u  traced  on  this  map  of  thought,  and  what- 
•oever  ho  does  in  the  heart,  is  proclaimed  on 
the  house-top.  Mr.  Tennyson  went  incog., 
with  a  friend,  to  a  phrenologist.  He  was  un¬ 


known  to  him,  and  kept  silent.  The  phrenolo¬ 
gist  was  not  a  man  of  great  attainments,  but 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  write  out  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  bead  as  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  of  the  grandest  poetic  type.  Even 
so  may  we  read  those  Greek  and  Roman  heads 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  where  the  casts  are  cor¬ 
rect,  for  the  Greek  artists  were  exquisite  phre¬ 
nologists  —  not  that  they  knew  anything  of 
brain-theories,  but  because  they  copied  nature 
so  closely,  and  because  the  characters  the^ 
represent  are  absolutely  striking  in  the  manb 
festation  of  their  qualities.  The  anatomy  of 
modern  art  does  not  include  conformation  of  a 
brain,  hence  we  see  the  most  ludicrous  things : 
— bloodthirsty  warriors  with  not  destructive¬ 
ness  enough  to  kill  a  mouse  ;  aflection  without 
benevolence ;  saints  without  veneration ;  and 
beads  of  children  only  made  to  be  exhibited 
for  monstrosities.  A  smattering  of  physiog¬ 
nomy  sufficeth  them. 
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But  let  us  look  over  the  head  of  Thomas 
Hood,  and  see  whence  Poesy  leapt,  followed 
by  many  merry  -  dancing,  wicked  -  wilted 
sprites,  playful  quips,  and  oddities.  The 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  noble  round 
head,  is  the  diaphanous  look  of  the  face,  and 
the  smallness  oi  the  regions  devoted  to  the 
sense  of  life  and  gusto  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  no  revel  in  physical  health  which  overflows 
in  what  we  term  humor;  for  humor  is  as 
much  the  outcome  of  a  healthy  animalism 
and  a  strong  ruddy  nature,  as  it  is  of  pecu¬ 
liar  conformation  of  brain.  In  this  sense. 
Hood  has  the  mind  but  lacks  the  body  of 
humor. 

But  there  is  another  ingredient  of  humor 
of  which  Hood  has  little — it  is  hope.  His 
hope  is  small.  This  would  sadden  bis  na¬ 
ture,  continually  check  its  buoyancy,  and 
forever  prevent  it  reaching  the  reckless  jo¬ 
viality  and  swimming  in  those  floods  of  unc¬ 
tuous  mirth  which  characterize  other  humor¬ 
ists.  His  humor  is  not  so  much  a  rich  feel¬ 
ing  as  a  dry  thought.  He  is  like  those  who 
may  not  feel  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  so 
they  think  them.  He  is  also  restricted  in 
the  imaginative  region ;  his  sense  of  sub¬ 
limity  (wonder)  is  not  large;  his  ideality  is 
immense.  Here,  again,  he  gains  in  thought 
and  loses  in  feeling.  Thus  he  is  shut  out  of 
the  broader  fields  that  we  reckon  the  domain 
of  humor,  and  conhned  to  the  narrower 
range  of  wit —  that  is,  wit  as  understood  in 
our  day.  Here  he  reigns  supreme.  He  is 
the  most  ethereal  of  wits.  He  cannot  be 
coarse,  and  savage,  and  disgusting,  like 
Swift,  because  his  impulses  are  so  moral 
and  so  noble,  bis  nature  is  so  full  of  poetry. 
He  cannot  be  cruelly  sarcastic,  because  his 
secretiveness  and  destructiveness  are  so 
small.  In  the  midst  of  his  most  fleering 
ridicule,  there  is  a  smile  of  goodness  and  a 
twinkle  of  kindness.  It’s  a  tender  soul  and 
a  loving  face  behind  the  mocking  mask. 
Though  his  mind  be  swayed  this  way  and 
that,  like  the  flower  in  the  stream,  with 
tricksy  tendencies,  it  always  has  a  deep 
strong  rootage  of  earnestness,  and  anchors 
fast  in  humanity.  He  might  have  been  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  those  rare  fellows  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern,  because  of  his  brilliant 
parts,  but,  the  welcome  over,  he  would  have 
quietly  shrunk  into  a  corner.  But  the  little 
quiet  man  in  black,  lighting  up  at  times, 
would  have  given  them  many  delightsome 
surprises,  and  called  forth  their  thunders  of 
merriment  with  the  lightning-flashes  of  his 
odd  quips,  humors  subtle  and  grotesque,  and 
sparkling  repartee.  In  his  head  the  organs 


of  wit,  comparison,  causality,  are  very  full ; 
language  is  also  large.  And  they  indicate 
precisely  the  prominent  features  of  Hood’s 
wit.  He  is  the  greatest  word-twister  in  the 
world.  He  detects  analogies  in  words  and 
ideas  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition.  He  pro¬ 
duces  his  most  startling  effects  by  antithesis 
— the  sudden  contrast  and  explosion  of  op¬ 
posites.  And  by  virtue  of  his  organization 
he  is  just  the  personification  of  antithesis: 
—  large  wit  and  small  hope  —  that  means 
laughter  next-door  to  tears;  mirth  with  a 
mournful  ring  to  it ;  merry  fancies  holding 
the  pall  of  laughter,  or  letting  its  coffin  gently 
into  the  grave ;  light  gracefully  fringing  the 
skirts  of  darkness;  life  deftly  masking  the 
hiding-place  of  death. 

A  nature  like  his,  even  in  moments  of  sol¬ 
emn  agony,  will  often  break  out  into  bewil¬ 
dering  freaks  of  farce,  and  make  such  genu¬ 
ine  merriment,  that  the  lookers-on  may  fail 
to  see  that  the  heart  is  breaking  down  in  the 
tragic  depths  that  lie  below  the  sparkling 
surface.  Women  at  such  times,  not  being 
able  to  possess  their  souls  to  the  same  stretch 
and  strain,  will  burst  into  hysterical  laughter, 
when  they  want  to  be  weeping  bitter  tears. 
Hood  always  appears  to  me  to  have  so  deep 
a  sense,  such  a  painful  sense  of  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  existence,  that  it  would  be 
unbearable  if  he  could  not  get  some  humor 
out  of  it,  and  phantasie  some  light  and 
merry  moods  of  mind.  His  wit  is  often  set 
to  this  tune,  but  so  perfect  is  his  representa¬ 
tion,  that  you  do  not  see  how  thin  is  the  par¬ 
tition  which  divides  your  laughter  from  his 
sorrows,  and  that  he  is  making  fun  of  his 
own  troubles,  some  of  which  are  deep  as 
death.  In  the  sunshine  of  spirit  which  he 
calls  forth,  he  sets  his  tears  as  very  jewels 
of  wit.  Like  Oarrick,  he  can  laugh  on  one 
side  of  the  face  and  cry  on  the  other  ;  and 
some  of  his  touches  of  mirth  surprise  you 
into  tears.  In  his  “  Ode  to  Melancholy,’’  he 
sings — 

"  Even  so  the  dark  and  bright  will  kiss — 

The  sunniest  things  throw  sternest  shade ; 

And  there  is  even  a  happiness 
That  makes  the  heart  afraid ! 

There  is  no  music  in  the  life 

That  sounds  to  idiot-laughter  solely ; 

There’s  not  a  string  attun^  to  mirth. 

But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy.” 

I  have  remarked  that  he  produces  his  great¬ 
est  effects  by  antithesis  (indeed,  that  word 
is  the  sum  of  human  life — the  law  of  the 
universe — the  history  of  the  world.  God 
and  the  Devil — Good  and  Evil — Truth  and 
Error — Man  and  Woman — Attraction  and 
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Repulsion,  these  are  our  sublimest  illustra¬ 
tions  of  antithesis) ;  here  are  a  few  exam¬ 
ples.  In  the  “  Song  of  the  Shirt,”  he  tells 
us  that  the  singer  sat 

“  Sewinj;  at  once  with  a  double  thread, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt.” 

And  she  cries, 

“  Oh,  God  !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear. 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  !” 

What  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  this — 

“A  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank. 

For  sometimes  falling  there.” 

In  the  ‘‘  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,”  he  makes 
the  murderer  say  of  his  victim — 

“A  dozen  times  I  groaned.  The  dead 
Had  never  groan'd  but  twice.” 

And,  speaking  of  the  dead  body, 

”  There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 
That  murder  could  uot  kill.” 

But  turning  to  a  more  cheerful  subject,  we 
shall  6nd  this  antithesis  come  to  a  climax  in 
the  “  Parental  Ode  to  my  Son,  three  years 
and  five  months  old.”  Here  we  have  the 
prose  and  poetry  of  Childhood  written  in 
parallel  lines,  and  startling  but  truthful  con¬ 
trast.  Unless  the  reader  is  accustomed  to 
have  to  write  against  time,  and  the  brightest 
strains  of  thought  jangled  by  a  child,  or 
children,  boisterously  appealing  to  the  pa¬ 
rental  anxiety,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  the 
full  fruition  of  this  delicious  ode.  But  it’s 
worth  going  through  the  necessary  process, 
to  reap  its  full  enjoyment : — 

”  Thou  happy,  happy  elf ! 

(But  stop— first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear) 
Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 

(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear !) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sprite  ! 

With  spirits  feather-light. 

Untouch’d  by  sorrow  and  unsoil’d  by  sin, 
(Good  heavens !  the  child  is  swallowing  a 
pin  !)— 

*•  Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck. 

Light  as  the  singing-bird  that  wings  the  air ! 
(1'he  door !  the  door !  he’ll  tumble  down  the 
stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ; 

(Why,  Jane,  he’ll  set  his  pinafore  afire!) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy. 

In  Love’s  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a 
link, 

Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  (Drat  the  boy  ! 

There  goes  my  ink !) — 


Thou  cherub — but  of  earth  ;  i 

Fit  playfellow  for  Fays  by  moonlight  pale,  I 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth,  ^ 

(That  dog  will  bite  him  if  he  pulls  it’s  tail !)  . 

Thou  human  bumming- bee,  extracting  ' 
honey 

From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows,  . 

Singing  in  youth’s  Elysium  ever  sunny  j 

(Another  tumble — that’s  his  precious  nose  !) —  ! 

Thy  father’s  pride  and  hope !  , 

(He’ll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-  I 
rope !) 

With  pure  heart  newly  stamp’d  from  nature’s 
mint, 

(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove ! 

(He’ll  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove  !) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  bis  best  7) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 

(He’ll  climb  upon  the  table,  that’s  his  plan  !) 

Touch’d  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning 
life, 

(He’s  got  a  knife  !) 

Thou  enviable  being, 

No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foresee¬ 
ing, 

Play  on,  play  on. 

My  elfin  John ! 

Toss  the  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick, 

(I  knew  BO  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  !) 

With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down. 

Prompting  the  face  grotesque  and  antic  brisk, 

With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk. 

(He’s  got  the  scissors  snipping  at  your  gown  !) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose ! 

(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your 
nose !) 

Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south; 

(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  month  !) 

Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  its  star ! 

(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar!) 

Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove  ! 

(I’ll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 

I  cannot  write  unless  he’s  sent  above  !)” 

Bacon  has  remarked,  that  there  is  no  exqui- 
isite  beauty  that  has  not  some  strangeness  in 
its  proportions.  Hood  is  a  master  of  this  unex¬ 
pectedness,  whether  it  startles  with  its  laugh¬ 
ter  in  his  rich  grotesquerie,  or  surprises  with 
its  rapid  and  crushing  lyrical  energy  in 
thunder-strokes  of  thought.  He  said  his 
epitaph  should  be — “  Here  lies  the  man  who 
spat  more  blood  and  made  more  puns  than 
any  other.”  He  was  indeed  a  marvellous 
punster — monarch  of  Pun-land.  All  great 
humorists  and  wits  have  been  fond  of  this 
wit  of  words.  Shakspeare  was  always  mak¬ 
ing  them,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  will  speak  a 
bwkfvil  per  day,  when  in  the  mood. 

But  it  has  always  been  considered  the 
lowest  species  of  wit;  and  it  took  the  genius 
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of  Hood  to  legitimatize  it,  and  render  it 
respectable.  It  was  a  great  pity  that  he 
should  have  been  compelled  to  break  up  his 
fire  from  heaven  into  such  small  sparks  and 
brilliant  scintillations.  He  had  to  pick  up 
his  living  at  the  point  of  his  pen,  and  puns 
sold  better  than  poetry.  He  could  turn  any 
and  everything  to  punning  account,  and 
scattered  them  by  mouthfuls  wherever  he 
went. 

In  him  it  was  tolerable,  because  he  was 
also  a  poet,  and  so  frequently  graced  it  with 
the  presence  of  poetry.  But,  since  he  set 
the  example,  it  has  been  followed  by  many 
who  have  rendered  the  maker  of  puns  a 
being  to  be  avoided  by  all  earnest  men,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  is  sacred  to  his  touch,  no 
sanctuary  safe  from  his  grinning  irreverence. 
Hood’s  lowest  wit  has  a  delicate  aroma, 
while  that  of  these  fellows  stinks  of  smoke 
and  stale  beer.  Every  one  who  can  make  a 
pun  now  sets  up  for  a  wit.  It  is  the  age  of 
punning,  and  penman  almost  signifies  pun- 
man.  Poor  dear  Tom  Hood  and  Laman 
Blanchard  have  something  to  answer  for  in 
all  this  broad-grin  pasquinado.  If  they 
could  see  what  their  flashing  mirth,  rollick¬ 
ing  humor  and  sparkling  wit  have  ended 
in — what  barnacles  have  stuck  on  to  the 
bulk  of  their  fame  to  swim  with  them,  they 
might  well  wish  to  forswear  their  claim  to 
the  foundership  of  what  is  called  the  “  Punch 
School.”  Not  a  word  against  “  Punch”  it¬ 
self.  Having  the  spirit  of  Jerrold  and  Edi¬ 
torial  Lemon,  it  requires  a  little  water ;  or 
how  could  it  be  Punch  ?  Only,  sometimes 
we  could  wish  for  a  little  less  of  the  third 
ingredient.  But  around  this  “  Punch”  there 
do  congregate  a  company  of  conceited  pup¬ 
pies  who  have  grown  into  sad  dogs.  They 
return  the  fumes  of  Punch  in  the  most 
vapid  eOTusions.  Mr.  Punch — to  change  our 
Ulustration — draws  the  crowd  together,  and 
i  these  literary  mountebanks  perform  their 
antics,  and  pick  up  their  halfpence  at  the 
outskirts.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  con¬ 
fined  to  the  public  street ;  but  when  the  day 
'  is  done,  and  the  out-door  exhibition  is  ended, 

[  they  disband,  and  individually  inflict  their  an- 

I  cient  jokes  and  sorry  sleight-of-hand  on  man^ 

I  unprotected  circles  of  society.  This  amhi- 

■  tion  to  say  smart  things,  and  to  be  thought 

funny,  is  working  fatally  in  the  literature  of 
the  day,  and  is  sapping  the  very  root  of  all 
I  earnestness.  A  man  will  soon  have  to  be 

•  ashamed  of  all  serious  earnestness  in  the 

i  presence  of  these  modem  Samsons,  who 

I  wear  such  long  hair,  and  slay  with  the  jaw- 

{  bone  of  an  ass.  Nor  can  we  tolerate  all  the 


senseless  levity  that  in  certain  quarters  is 
fast  eating  out  the  sturdy  spirit  of  our  glo¬ 
rious  Saxon  language,  or,  without  protest, 
permit  these  eunuchs  of  thought  to  replace 
the  lofty  English  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
and  the  great  divines,  with  the  slang  of  the 
cider-cellars,  and  the  cantology  of  puppy- 
dom.  We  have  all  had  too  much  of  this 
irreverence  and  losel  levity.  Life  is  too  real, 
too  earnest,  too  solemn  a  thing,  to  be  spent 
in  producing  or  in  reading  such  light  litera¬ 
ture.  We  want  something  more  of  the  Iron¬ 
side  earnestness  in  individual  character,  in 
our  books,  and  in  the  national  life.  Earnest¬ 
ness  is  the  root  of  greatness  and  heroism. 
“  They  were  in  earnest,”  and  not  “  They 
were  only  joking,”  is  the  epitaph  which  his¬ 
tory  has  inscribed  in  letters  of  light,  or  of 
blood,  on  the  tombs  of  her  illustrious — the 
heroes,  martyrs,  and  teachers. 

Hood  has  been  charged  with  being  irrelig¬ 
ious,  because  he  was  unmerciful  to  the  “  unco 

ffude”  in  their  own  conceit — those  who  make 
ong  prayers  in  the  market-place,  and  pull 
long  faces  in  the  vestry — those  who  wear 
their  religion  like  a  Sunday  cloak,  which  is 
brushed  up  once  a  week,  and  pot  on  when 
the  apron  of  trade  is  cast  aside  ;  the  pile  of 
which  cloak  he  would  occasionally  stroke 
backwards  and  ruffle  its  equanimity.  He 
ridiculed  pretence ;  be  hated  humbug ;  he 
exposed  all  lying  abominations,  all  Pharisai¬ 
cal  cant — but  religion  !  never.  Take  the  ode 
to  “  Rae  Wilson,”  which  we  consider  one  of 
the  finest  defences  of  genuine  religion  ever 
made.  Remember  that  a  man  is  building  for 
truth  when  he  destroys  that  which  is  false  ; 
and  that  is  just  what  Hood  does  in  this  ode. 
The  wolf’s  clothing,  the  mask  of  hypocrisy, 
and  the  suit  of  sanctimony,  are  here  stripped 
off  the  quacks  and  pretenders,  and  consumed 
to  ashes  in  the  fires  of  his  scorn  and  wit.  I 
quote  a  bit  of  his  mind  and  creed  ;  and  if  the 
reader  think  him  wrong  and  blind,  who,  as  he 
himself  says — 

“  Who  would  rush  at  a  benighted  man. 

And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ?” 

“  I  do  confess  that  I  abhor  and  shrink 
From  schemes,  with  a  religious  willy-willy, 
That  frown  upon  St.  Giles’s  sins,  but  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly. 

My  soul  revolts  at  all  such  base  hypocrisy. 
And  will  not,  dare  not,  fancy  in  accord 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  with  an  exclusive  lord 
Of  this  world's  aristocracy. 

It  will  not  own  a  notion  ao  unholy. 

As  thinking  that  the  rich  by  easy  trips 
May  go  to  heaven,  whereas  the  poor  and  lowly 
Most  work  their  passage  as  they  do  in  ships. 
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My  heart  ferments  not  with  the  bieot’a  leaven ; 
All  creeds  I  view  with  toleration  tnorongh ; 

And  have  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 
As  anybody’s  rotten  borough. 

“  I  do  not  hash  the  gospel  in  my  books. 

And  thus  upon  the  public  mind  intrude  it 
As  if  I  thought,  like  Otabeitan  cooks, 

No  food  was  fit  to  eat  till  I  had  chew’d  it. 

“  A  man  may  cry,  ‘  Church  !  Church  !’  at  every 
word, 

With  no  more  piety  than  other  people : 

A  daw ’s  not  reckoned  a  religious  bird, 

Because  it  keeps  a^^wing  from  a  steeple. 

I  honestly  confess,  that  I  would  hinder 
The  Scottish  member’s  legislative  rigs, 

Tliat  spiritual  Pindar 

Who  looks  on  erring  souls  as  straying  pigs, 
That  must  be  lashed  by  law  wherever  found. 
And  driven  to  the  church  as  to  the  parish 
pound. 

On  such  a  vital  topic,  sure  ’tis  odd. 

How  much  a  mau  may  differ  from  his  neigh¬ 
bor  : 

One  wishes  worship  freely  given  to  God ; 
Another  wants  to  make  it  statute-labor — 

The  broad  distinction  in  a  line  to  draw. 

As  means  to  lead  us  to  the  skies  above, 

You  say — Sir - ,  and  his  love  of  law. 

And  I — the  Saviour,  with  his  law  of  love.” 

Such  a  picture  as  the  following  is  scarcely 
likely  to  be  in  favor  with 

*  The  hypocrites  that  ope  heaven’s  door 
Obsequious  to  the  man  of  riches, 

But  put  the  wicked,  barelegged  poor 
In  parish  stocks  instead  of  breeches.” 

But  who  shall  deny  that  it  has  many  life- 
likenesses,  and  why  should  it  not  be  thus 
framed : — 

“  Behold  yon  servitor  of  God  and  Mammon, 
Who,  binding  up  his  Bible  with  his  ledger. 
Blends  gospel  texts  with  trading  gammon, 

A  black-leg  saint,  a  spiritual  h^ger, 

Who  backs  his  rigid  Sabbath,  so  to  speak. 
Against  the  wicked  remnant  of  the  week  ; 

A  saving  bet  against  his  sinful  bias. 

'  Rogue  that  I  am,’  he  whispers  to  himself, 

'  I  lie,  I  cheat — do  anything  for  pelf; 

But  who  on  earth  can  say  1  am  not  pious  ?*  ” 

Many  golden  nuggets  of  wit  and  wisdom 
might  be  picked  out  of  the  poem  of  “  Miss 
Kilmanseg  and  her  Precious  Leg  ”  —  that 
splendid  satire  on  the  love  and  worship  of 
wealth,  bowing  down  to  the  golden  calf,  so 
revalent  in  the  time  of  Hood,  but  which  is 
appily  unknown  to  the  world  in  which  we 


live  at  present.  It  is  supposed  that  **  Miss 
Kilmanseg”  and  Jerrold’s  “Man  Made  of 
Money”  gave  the  death-blow  to  that  vice 
which  was  wont  to  turn  so  many  of  those 
human  beings  into  two-legged  guinea-pigs, 
who  preferred  that  transformation  to  tne 
more  hirsute  one  accorded  by  Circe  to  the 
devotees  that  besieged  her  shrine.  The 
father  of  Miss  Kilmanseg  is  thus  finely 
sketched : — 

“  And  Sir  Jacob  the  father  strutted  and  bow’d. 
And  smiled  to  himself,  and  laughed  aloud. 

To  think  of  his  heiress  and  daughter; 

And  then  in  his  pockets  he  made  a  grope. 

And  then,  in  the  fulness  of  joy  and  hope. 
Seem’d  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap, 
In  imperceptible  water. 

He  had  roll’d  in  money  like  pigs  in  mud. 

Till  it  seem’d  to  have  enter’d  into  his  blood 
By  some  occult  projection. 

And  his  cheeks,  instead  of  a  healthy  hue, 

As  yellow  as  any  guinea  grew, 

Making  the  common  phrase  seem  true. 

About  a  rich  complexion.” 

It  is  lime  we  turn  from  Hood  the  Punster, 
to  Hood  the  Poet.  The  punster  has  par¬ 
tially  taken  the  shine  out  of  the  poet,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  brilliancy.  And  so  great  was 
bis  wit,  so  excellent  his  fooling,  that  many 
are  apt  to  forget  how  richly  he  was  other¬ 
wise  endowed — how  rare  was  his  ethereal 
fancy — how  deep  the  faculty  divine — how 
clear  the  poet’s  vision.  But  he  lived  by 
literature,  and  he  mt^e  puns  when  he  should 
have  been  writing  immortal  poems.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  serious  sweetness  and  deli¬ 
cate  fancy,  take  the  ”  Death-Bed.” 

“  We  watch’d  her  breathing  through  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem’d  to  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about, 

As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers. 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours.” 

As  a  companion  piece,  we  quote  two  re¬ 
markable  stanzas,  to  note,  in  addition  to  their 
calm  chaste  beauty,  the  allusion  to  the  smell 
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of  earth  coming  and  going  as  health  ebhed 
and  returned.  A  near  relation  of  mine, 
three  days  before  death,  begged  for  a  sod  of 
earth,  and  she  hugged  it,  smelling  it  as 
though  it  had  been  a  bunch  of  flowers,  con¬ 
tinually  praising  its  fragrance  until  she  died. 

"  Farewell,  Life !  my  senses  swim. 

And  the  world  is  growing  dim : 

Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  light. 

Like  the  advent  of  the  night — 

Colder,  colder,  colder  still. 

Upward  Kteals  a  vapor  chill ; 

Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows —  “ 

I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose! 

Welcome,  Life !  the  spirit  strives ! 

Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 

Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom — 

O’er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 

Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 

Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold — 

I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  !” 

Hood’s  longer  poems  possess  evidence  that 
he  could  rise  into  the  region  of  pure  imagin¬ 
ation.  The  “  Haunted  House”  is  a  true  out¬ 
come  of  the  creative  faculty.  “  Hero  and 
Leander”  is  also  a  very  lovely  poem ;  per¬ 
haps  too  full  of  fond  conceits  and  quaint 
turns  of  thought,  but  the  old  subject  shines 
out  bravely  in  the  jewels  that  it  wins  from 
the  poet’s  dalliance.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  picture  of  the  mermaid,  so  lovingly  fond¬ 
ling  the  dead  body  of  Leander  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  realized  by  the  painter’s  brush — 
if  that  be  possible. 

“  Here  thou  shalt  live,  beneath  this  secret  dome, 
An  ocean-bower ;  defended  by  the  shade 

Of  quiet  waters,  a  cool  emerald  gloom 
To  lap  thee  all  about.  Nay,  Iw  not  fray’d. 

Those  are  but  shady  fishes  that  sail  by. 

Like  antic  clouds  across  my  liquid  sky ! 

Look  how  the  sun-beam  bums  upon  their  scales. 
And  shows  rich  glimpses  of  their  Tyrian 
skins  ; 

They  flash  small  lightnings  from  their  vigorous 
tails, 

And  winking  stars  are  kindled  at  their  fins. 

Now,  lay  thine  ear  against  this  golden  sand, 
And  thou  shalt  hear  the  music  of  the  sea. 

Those  hollow  tunes  it  plays  against  the  land  : 
Is ’t  not  a  rich  and  wondrous  melody  ? 

I  have  lain  hours,  and  fancied  in  its  tone 

I  heard  the  languages  of  ages  gone. 

W’ith  that  she  stoops  above  his  brow,  and  bids 
Her  busy  hands  forsake  his  tangled  hair. 

And  tenderly  lift  up  those  coffer-lids. 

That  she  may  gaze  upon  the  jewels  there — 


Like  babes  that  pluck  an  early  bud  apart. 

To  know  the  dainty  color  of  its  heart." 

This  poem  is  as  wealthy  in  poetic  thought 
as  that  same  sea  is  of  gems,  and  it  has  heart 
home-thrusts  of  pathos  unexcelled.  In  the 
“  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies,”  there  is 
a  bloom  of  poetr)'  freshly  caught  from  fairy¬ 
land,  as  it  existed  in  the  dewy  morning  of 
imagination.  We  have  looked  upon  Hood  in 
various  phases  of  his  manifold  character,  and 
now  come  to  the  grandest  and  most  endur¬ 
ing — the  poet  of  the  poor. 

The  life  of  the  poor !  how  full  it  is  of  pe¬ 
culiar  poetry.  What  a  poet  he  will  be  who 
shall  one  day  burst  upon  the  wondering 
world  and  tell  the  tearful  story — tearful  for 
joy  and  for  sorrow  !  Tell  the  heroic  histo¬ 
ries  there  inscribed  on  poverty’s  prison  walls, 
to  hear  which,  alone,  life  were  worth  living 
for.  Write  the  unwritten  poetry,  chronicle 
the  unknown  greatness  and  the  wasted  brav¬ 
ery,  the  love  strong  as  death,  the  sacrifice 
deep  as  the  grave,  the  lonely  wrestlings  with 
the  devil,  the  burnings  of  precious  life-fur¬ 
niture,  just  to  make  a  blaze  wherewith  to 
scare  away  the  wolf  hunger  that  was  howl¬ 
ing  at  the  door,  and  glaring  in  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  for  some  beloveds  sake!  The  temp¬ 
tation,  the  struggle,  the  fall,  and  the  victory, 
on  hidden  stages  of  human  life.  What  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  weep  exulting  tears  over,  is  that  in 
“  Alton  Locke”  (copied  from  life),  where  the 
poor  seamstress,  though  starving,  rejoices 
that  she  is  ugly  and  deformed,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  unmarketable  among  those  who  pur¬ 
chase  the  defiled  name  of  Love !  and  many 
such  an  iris  of  loveliness  has  been 'painted  on 
the  dark  background  of  poverty,  many  such 
a  moral  glory  has  gilded  the  shining  ones  of 
the  damp  cellar  and  foodless  garret. 

Hood  has  but  snatched  a  leaf  from  the 
great  book  of  poetry  that  has  been  buried 
in  this  hiding-place,  where  it  was  little  im¬ 
agined  to  be  concealed;  and  the  world  will 
applaud  the  effort  forever.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  a  poor  outcast  girl,  friend¬ 
less  and  homeless,  pelted  by  the  pitiless  wind 
and  rain,  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn, 
bounded  out  of  society,  till  she  madly 
plunged  off  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  hid  her 
frenzied  eyes  in  the  cold  but  welcoming  hands 
of  death,  would  have  called  forth  a  strain  of 
poetry  that  should  thrill  to  the  heart  of  uni¬ 
versal  humanity,  and  melt  the  hard  stern 
world  into  tears.  The  thing  had  occurred 
many  a  time  and  oft,  and  the  announcement 
had  been  made  at  a  million  breakfast  ta¬ 
bles,  without  any  lifting  of  eyes  or  eye- 
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brows.  The  callous  Levite  Society  bad  seen  | 
a  hundred  such  wrecks — a  hundred  such 
suicides,  who  had  taken  the  leap,  in  the  dark 
midnight,  from  the  fatal  Bridge  of  Siglis, 
and  it  had  passed  on  its  way  with  mirth  and 
music,  sinning  and  suffering,  glorying  and  re¬ 
joicing,  but  ml  unheeding  of  the  victims  and 
the  wreckages  that  were  strown  by  the  way- 
side.  But  the  poet — the  good  Samaritan — 
comes  by,  and  the  wounded  are  soothed  by 
his  healing  hand,  and  the  dead  have  decent 
burial,  with  the  unction  of  melodious  tears. 
The  dark,  the  mean,  the  abject,  are  instantly 
radiated,  and  the  dead  past  lifts  a  radiant 
brow,  in  the  light  of  his  loving  countenance. 
It  is  the  blessed  and  Christlike  privilege  of 
poetry  to  take  to  her  bosom  whatsoever  the 
world  hath  cast  out.  In  her  large  heart  is 
room  for  what  the  sects  are  too  narrow  for. 
She  will  take  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
and  the  leprous,  and  restore  them  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fold.  She  will  discover  a  soul  of  good 
in  things  evil,  and  penetrate  to  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  the  waters  of  love,  in  the  nature 
where  it  is  choked  up  with  weeds  and  dust. 
She  will  seek  to  win  back  the  fallen  and  de¬ 
graded,  and  set  the  spirit  once  again  upon  the 
throne  it  has  lost.  And  thus,  from  the  death 
of  a  poor  forsaken  suicide,  does  the  poet 
Hood  draw  lessons  of  charity,  and  pleads 
with  such  a  tender  pity,  as  though  it  were 
the  voice  of  a  loving  sister,  till  the  hardest 
heart  is  touched,  and  tears  stand  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  seldom  weep. 

“  Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care ; 

Fashioned  so  slenderly. 

Young,  and  so  fair ! 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 

Think  of  her  mournfully. 

Gentle  and  humanly — 

Not  of  the  stains  of  her. 

All  that  remains  of  her 
Now,  is  pure  womanly ! 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny, 

Rash  and  nndutiful : 

Past  all  dishonor. 

Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  mr  all  slips  of  hers. 

One  of  Eve's  family — 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers 
(X)zing  so  clammily. 

Perishing  gloomily, 

Spurr’d  by  contumely. 

Cold  inhumanity,^ 

Burning  insanity. 

Into  her  rest. 

Cross  her  hands  humbly. 

As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  her  breast ! 


Atoning  her  weakness. 

Her  evil  behavior. 

And  leaving  with  meekness 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour.” 

With  what  a  shudder  the  prayer  went 
through  startled  society,  pure  and  pleading, 
as  the  sound  of  vespers  breaking  on  the  sat¬ 
urnalia  of  Bacchanals.  Hood  was  little 
known  to  the  world  as  a  poet,  until  it  recog¬ 
nized  him  one  morning  chanting  this  thrilling 
strain  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  Then  came 
that  terrible  “  Song  of  the  Shirt”  straight 
home  to  men’s  but^iness  and  bo:>oms,  fasten¬ 
ing  shirt- like  close  to  naked  nature.  It  was 
a  lightning-dash  of  revelation,  rifling  the 
dark  of  a  long  and  dismal  night,  which  was 
made  up  of  ignorance  above,  and  misery  be¬ 
low.  In  the  middle  of  that  grim  night  did 
that  fearful  glare  and  piercing  cry  wake  up 
the  wealthy  and  the  great  from  their  luxu¬ 
rious  beds  and  “  lazy  purples,”  and,  as  they 
looked  down  from  their  high  windows,  the 
poet  showed  them  the  human  lives  they  were 
wearing  out — the  blood  of  little  children 
wrung  out  to  dye  their  costly  crimson — the 
human  hearts  that  were  daily  breaking — the 
thousands  of  humanity’s  sons  and  daughters 
that  were  born  to  be  used  up,  starved,  and 
transported  annually,  as  surely  as  corn  is 
grown  to  be  eaten — how  their  path  through 
the  world,  and  the  pavement  of  their  palace 
fronts,  were  strown  with  the  wrecks  of 
trampled  human-kind — how  the  track  of 
their  chariot- wheels  was  followed  with 
groans,  and  curses,  and  tears  of  blood — how 
It  was  their  brethren  who  were  forever 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  their  car  of  progress 
— their  sisters  who  stitched  their  lives  into 
their  work  for  4^d.  per  day,  and  were  driven 
into  the  midnight  streets  and  lanes  to  sell 
the  sweet  name  of  Love  for  bread,  in  order 
that  they  might  eke  out  their  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  Fiom  their  lofty  windows  they 
stared  aghast ;  some,  indeed,  cursed  the  voice 
of  the  poet  that  had  so  rudely  broken  their 
voluptuous  dream,  and  they  slunk  back  to 
their  silken  pillows.  But  the  rest  stared  on, 
and  could  not  turn  away.  The  ”  Song  of 
the  Shirt”  was  the  first  summons  of  the  army 
of  the  poor  which  had  besieged  the  citadel 
of  wealth.  The  very  music  of  it  was  like 
the  march  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  come, 
with  dogged  step,  set  teeth,  and  flashing 
eyes,  to  demand  redress  for  their  long  sufler- 
ings  and  wrongs.  It  had  an  ominous  sound. 
Men  looked  at  one  another,  and,  for  every 
poor  one  pale  with  want,  there  was  a  rich 
one  whit^  with  fear.  The  wealthy  had  not 
known,  or  did  not  care  to  know,  what  want 
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and  wretchedness  existed  around  them,  and 
how  small  a  space  they  were  from  the  gnash¬ 
ings  of  hunger,  the  effluvia  of  disease,  and 
the  seething  fires  of  revolution.  They  saw 
not,  or  shut  their  eyes  to,  the  scenes  in  which 
the  bravest  human  heart  might  well  despair, 
go  mad,  curse  God,  and  die — where  the  ' 
children  of  labor,  born  in  tears,  are  dragged 
up  in  misery,  often  sapped  of  their  nature's 
finer  feelings,  or  hurried  by  them  into  sin 
and  crime,  in  the  spring  of  life,  robbed  of 
their  manhood,  and  left  to  toil  on,  starving, 
and  starving  still  toil  on,  till  they  end  their 
life’s  dark  destiny  in  the  pauper’s  grave,  or 
the  convict  cemetery.  None  but  the  poor 
know  what  the  poor  endure.  But  this  song 
led  England  to  see  that  there  were,  in  Lon¬ 
don  alone,  33,500  poor  women,  working  for 
from  2^d.  to  5d.  per  day. 

That  the  splendid  fabrics  of  her  manufac¬ 
ture  were  partly  composed  of  human  life — 
that  England’s  hands  were  red  with  the 
blood  of  her  martyred  children,  that  her 
throne  was  built  on  broken  hearts,  and  the 
root  of  her  greatness  drew  its  sustenance 
from  rotting  humanity — it  rang  through  Eng¬ 
land  like  the  trumpet  that  calls  to  judgment, 
or  like  the  voice  of  the  prophet  of  old,  seek¬ 
ing  for  the  ten  righteous  men  to  save  the 
doomed  city,  and  it  was  successful  in  finding 
them  in  time  to  avert  the  coming  destruc¬ 
tion.  It  touched  the  truest  and  lenderest 
string  in  the  heart  of  aristocracy.  Society 
began  to  investigate  the  appalling  truth.  It 
went  down  into  the  dens  of  poverty,  and  saw 
what  a  real  hell  was  there.  It  discovered, 
that  side  by  side  with  our  boasted  magnifi¬ 
cence  was  the  most  hideous  squalor,  and  the 
most  alarming  misery.  Sympathy  for  starv¬ 
ed  seamstresses,  and  tailors  sweated  down 
to  starvation-point,  was  roused,  and  speedily 
became  active  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  Hood  took  the  “  shirt’’  from  the 
hands  of  that  poor  woman  who  sat  in  unwo¬ 
manly  rags,  and  turned  it  into  a  very  Nessus 
shirt  on  the  back  of  England.  The  “  Song 
of  the  Shirt”  called  forth  a  tide  of  feeling 
so  strong  and  impetuous,  that  it  threw  down 
and  overleaped  many  an  ancient  barrier  that 
had  so  long  divided  the  rich  from  the  poor. 
It  was  an  equivalent  for  the  horrible  poor- 
law  system,  which  severed  the  last  human 
link  between  them — a  link  that  existed  even 
in  feudal  times,  when  the  lord  and  the  serf 
did  meet  sometimes  at  the  hall  or  castle-door, 
and  charity  and  gratitude  shook  hands. 

Who  can  compute  the  influence  that  these 
songs  exerted  for  good,  or  how  powerfully 
they  contributed  to  bring  about  the  many 


benevolent  and  noble  schemes  put  forth  and 
adopted,  to  alleviate  the  distress  that  exist¬ 
ed  ?  That  it  was  great,  we  know — how 
great,  we  can  never  know.  This  was  the 
waking  at  midnight ;  and  society  caught  a 
glimpse,  by  the  light  of  the  poet’s  lamp,  of 
that  great  morning  that  has  yet  to  break 
upon  us,  when  we  shall  look  upon  the  face 
of  each  other,  and  see  them  in  a  new  light, 
and  know  that  we  are  brothers — brothers 
who  have  been  tearing  each  other  in  the 
hand-to-throat  strife,  with  the  gloom  hanging 
so  thick  and  heavy  about  us,  and  the  infernal 
din  ringing  so  loudly  in  oar  ears — brothers 
who,  having  drifted  into  this  Maelstrom  of 
competition,  like  the  brothers  in  Poe’s  tale, 
are  struggling  in  a  death-struggle  for  the  last 
spar  of  safety,  endeavoring  to  rise  up  on  the 
floating  wreck  of  each  other’s  fortunes.  What 
a  fearful  waking  for  many  that  will  be ! 
And  it  will  come,  although  the  world,  hav¬ 
ing  some  thought  of  what  awaits  it,  still 
wraps  itself  round  as  comfortably  as  it  can, 
slouches  the  hat  over  the  eyes  to  shut  out  as 
much  as  possible,  sticks  cotton  in  its  ears, 
sets  a  million  wheels  in  motion,  to  stifle  the 
moans  and  the  cries,  and  hurries  on  its  whirl¬ 
wind  way,  “  arm-in-arm  with  the  flesh  and 
the  devil.”  In  these,  and  some  other  songs. 
Hood  is  the  poet  of  the  poor ;  he  uttered  that 
which  had  never  before  found  utterance.  The 
poor  owe  him  their  hearts’  best  thanks.  He 
had  an  eye  to  see  into  their  secret  sorrows, 
and  a  heart  keenly  alive  to  their  wrongs  and 
silent  sufferings.  His  own  life  was  a  hard  up¬ 
hill  struggle.  Arthur  Hallam  has  recorded 
that  "  pain  is  the  deepest  thing  we  have  in 
our  nature,  and  union  through  pain  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  more  real  and  holy  than  any 
other ;”  and  such  was  the  nature  of  Hood’s 
relationship  to  the  poor.  He  had  drank  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  drank  to  the  dregs  of 
the  sorrow  of  exi!itence.  He  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  file  of  adverse  circumstances, 
bufleting  and  casting  him  down  on  either 
hand.  His  life  was  beaten  out  by  blows,  and 
the  armor  that  he  put  on  as  warrior  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  was  thus  welded  stronger 
than  iron.  He  was  a  brave,  earnest,  m.tnful 
man,  and  it  was  a  noble  heart  on  which  he 
rested  his  lever  to  move  the  world.  His  life 
has  never  been  written,  but  we  think  it  easy 
to  divine  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  We 
can  put  out  our  band  through  the  dark  that 
lies  between  us,  and  tell  tbe  very  beating  of 
bis  living  pulse.  He  was  heroic  enough  to 
fold  bis  robe  round  him,  and  smile,  while 
pain  and  want  were  tearing  his  entrails.  He 
was  all  too  sensitive  and  shy  to  let  the  world 
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know  how  it  went  with  him.  Unfortunately, 
whenever  there  is  a  man  to  be  rescued,  and 
one  who  is  worth  rescuing,  there  is  no  one 
particular  person  to  do  it.  After  be  is  dead 
and  gone,  many  would  have  done  it,  and 
wonder  why  it  was  not  done.  What  is  every¬ 
body’s  business,  is  no  one’s.  The  aggregate 
body  of  the  world  is  slow  and  unwieldy,  and, 
like  the  English  Cabinet,  it  is  always  too  late. 
’Tis  a  brave,  thankful  world  in  the  end,  but 
it  seldom  discerns  the  true  thing  wanted  at 
the  right  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
behind  the  curtain  of  our  poet,  when  be 
played  Mr.  Merry  man.  who  in  the  pages  of 
“  Punch,”  and  in  his  public  and  private 
whims  and  oddities,  created  more  laughter  in 
his  time  than  any  other  ten  men  put  together, 
and  we  find  that  his  mirth  and  merriment 
were  often  like  that  of  the  poor  clown  who 
had  to  make  merry  on  the  stage  while  his 
child  lay  dead  at  home,  and  make  the  sides 
of  his  audience  shake  with  laughter,  while 
his  own  inside  was  trembling  with  weakness. 
Necessity,  the  stem,  imperious  taskmaster, 
stood  over  poor  Hood,  and  made  him  laugh 
for  bis  living,  like  a  master  draper  whom 
we  once  knew  in  a  bouse  that  we  lived  in, 
who,  having  taken  a  dislike  to  the  serious 
look  of  one  of  the  young  men,  said  to  him, 
“  Come,  sir,  I  don’t  allow  any  one  to  look 
black  or  frown  in  my  shop.  Now,  sir,  let  me 
instantly  see  a  smile  on  your  face.”  This 
was  done  for  very  wantonness,  in  his  love  of 
being  tyrannical.  Instead  of  knocking  him 
down,  the  poor  fellow  burst  into  tears. 

Looking  from  Hood,  with  his  best  face  on, 
and  broadest  grin,  before  the  public,  to  Hood 
in  his  own  study,  is  very  like  a  realization  of 
that  anecdote  told  of  Liston,  the  great  farce 
actor,  whose  face  was  so  droll  and  provoca¬ 
tive  of  risibility  that  you  could  not  look  upon 
it  seriously,  who  was  the  nightly  delight  of 
uproarious  thousands,  and  whom  people  went 
to  see,  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  blue 
devils  and  shake  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  in¬ 
ternals.  Liston,  off  the  stage,  was  often  a  poor 
hypochondriac,  sunk  into  a  state  of  deadly 
despondency.  On  one  occasion,  being  lower, 
darker,  sadder  than  usual,  he  went  to  consult 
old  Dr.  Abernethy.  The  doctor  saw  ih  it  it 
was  extreme  lowness  of  spirits,  and  knew 
that  he  wanted  medicine  for  the  mind  and 
not  for  the  stomach.  He  did  not  know  who 
bis  patient  was,  and  so  he  said  to  him,  “  You 
only  want  cheering  up ;  a  good  hearty  laugh 
would  do  you  good.  I’ll  tell  you  what’ll 
cure  you.”  “  What,“  said  Liston.  “  Go  and 
see  Liston !”  said  the  old  doctor ;  “  he’ll  set- 
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tie  you.”  I  dare  say  the  actor  took  his  ad¬ 
vice,  without  deriving  much  benefit  from  the 
prescription.  Hood  was  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced  ;  and  that  which  was  medicine  to 
thousands  beside,  had  no  healing  power  for 
him.  He  always  turned  the  sunny  side  of 
his  life  to  the  world,  while  he  himself  sat  in 
darkness.  When  very  frail  and  feeble,  and 
in  the  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered, 
be  thus  gives  us  a  bit  of  his  cheerful  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  the  preface  to  “  Hood’s  Own”  in¬ 
imitable  collection  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
grotesque  etchings,  he  says : — “  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  certain  thin  ‘  blue  and-yellow’  vis¬ 
age  and  attenuated  figure — whose  eflSgy  may 
one  day  be  affixed  to  this  work — you  will  not 
be  prepared  to  learn  that  some  of  the  merri¬ 
est  effusions  in  the  forthcoming  numbers  have 
been  the  relaxations  of  a  gentleman  literally 
enjoying  bad  health  —  the  carnival,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  personified  Jour  Maigre.  The 
very  fingers  so  aristocratically  slender,  that 
now  hold  the  pen,  hint  plainly  of  the  '  ilU 
that  jlesh  is  heir  to  ;’  my  coats  have  become 
greatcoats,  my  pantaloons  are  turned  into 
trousers;  and,  by  a  worse  bargmn  than  Pe¬ 
ter  Schleraihl’s,  1  seem  to  have  retained  my 
shadow,  and  sold  my  substance.  In  short, 
as  happens  to  prematurely-old  port  wine,  1 
am  of  a  bad  color,  with  very  little  body.  But 
what  then  ?  That  emaciated  hand  still  lends 
a  hand  to  embody  in  words  and  sketches  the 
creations  or  recreations  of  a  merry  fancy; 
those  gaunt  sides  yet  shake  heartily  as  ever 
at  the  grotesques,  and  arabesques,  and  droll 
picturesques  that  my  good  genius  (a  Panta- 
ruelian  Familiar)  charitably  conjures  up,  to 
ivert  me  from  more  sombre  realities.  How 
else  could  I  have  converted  a  serious  illness 
into  a  comic  wellness  ?  By  what  other  agency 
could  1  have  transported  myself,  as  a  Cock¬ 
ney  would  say,  from  Dullage  to  Orinyiage  f 
It  was  far  from  a  practical  joke  to  be  laid  up 
in  ordinary  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  care 
of  physicians  quite  as  much  abroad  as  myself 
with  the  case ;  indeed,  the  shades  of  the 
loaming  were  stealing  over  my  prospect ; 
ut  I  resolved  that,  like  the  sun,  so  long  as 
my  day  lasted,  I  would  look  upon  the  bright 
side  of  everything.  The  raven  croaked,  but 
I  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  the  night¬ 
ingale  ;  there  was  the  smell  of  the  mould,  but 
I  remembered  that  it  nourished  the  violets. 
However  my  body  might  cry  craven,  my 
mind  luckily  had  no  mind  to  give  in.  My 
physician  tells  me  that  anatomically  my  heart 
is  hung  lower  than  usual ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
The  more  need  to  keep  ii  up.  .  .  .  Gen¬ 

tle  reader,  how  do  you  like  my  laughing 
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philosophy?  The  joyous  cheers  you  have 
just  heard  come  from  a  crazy  vessel  that  has 
clawed  by  miracle  off  a  lee-shore,  and  I,  the 
skipper,  am  sitting  down  to  my  grog,  and 
recounting  to  you  the  tale  of  past  danger, 
with  the  manceuvres  that  were  used  to  es¬ 
cape  the  perilous  point.” 

And  thus  he  bore  up  and  held  on,  cheer¬ 
fully  and  bravely  to  the  last,  under  many  a 
terrible  circumstance.  Though  the  vessel  of 


his  life  was  frail  and  weather-worn,  he  would 
not  desert  it  cowardly,  but  steered  it  right  on 
into  the  harbor,  which,  we  trust,  was  that 
haven  of  promise  where  the  storms  never 
rage,  and  sorrows  come  not,  and  there  is  no 
more  pain,  but  the  storm-tossed  spirit  folds 
its  weary  wings,  and  the  toil-worn  mariner  of 
life’s  sea  finds  rest  upon  the  bosom  of  eter¬ 
nal  peace. 


From  the  London  Qunrierir  Review. 
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The  career  of  the  medical  man  is  emphati¬ 
cally  one  of  private  life.  He  has  to  do  with 
the  sufferings  and  griefs  of  the  individual; 
and,  although  he  may  kindle  the  warmest 
emotions  of  admiration  and  of  attachment  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  number  of  isolated  per¬ 
sons,  his  calling  is  unfitted  to  excite  the 
plaudits  of  public  enthusiasm,  even  when  the 
qualifications  exhibited  are  of  the  highest 
order.  The  ministrations  of  the  Church  are 
addressed  to  the  public  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
marked  by  pre-eminent  merit,  they  are  simul¬ 
taneously  recognized  as  such  by  the  public. 
The  Law  attracts  a  full  share  of  popular  at¬ 
tention,  and  more  than  a  full  share  of  public 
rewards;  not  because,  in  its  nature,  of  higher 
worth  or  tending  to  nobler  ends,  but  because 
it  declares  the  rights  and  guards  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  those  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  its  functions  are  carried  on  in  the 
presence  of  associated  numbers.  The  Physi¬ 
cian  or  Surgeon,  on  the  contrary,  has  no 
dealings  with  the  community  as  suck,  and 
his  clauns  upon  its  component  parts  cannot  be 
recognized  or  felt  in  common. 

It  is  thus  unusual  for  a  member  of  the 
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medical  profession  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public  eye.  Nor,  even  when  such 
publicity  does  occur,  is  it  always  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  merit,  either  pro¬ 
fessional  or  otherwise,  since,  like  popularity 
in  other  spheres,  it  may  arise  from  meretri¬ 
cious  causes,  and  possess  none  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  worth  or  permanency.  In  modern 
times  many  specimens  of  the  professional 
character  could  be  produced,  in  whom  no¬ 
thing  seems  wanting  in  natural  gifts,  scientific 
attainments,  or  practical  aptitude, — but  only 
a  larger  and  more  conspicuous  field  for  their 
exercise, — to  justify  a  bold  comparison  with 
the  most  famous  names  in  the  annals  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

The  greatness  that  impresses  the  popular 
mind  is  seldom,  if  ever,  recognized  in  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  healing  profession.  If  Esculapius 
was  really  received  among  the  number  of  the 
gods,  living  or  dead,  the  Greeks  must  have 
cherished  sentiments  that  form  no  part  of 
modem  natures.  Many  men  have  existed, 
and  many  still  live,  whose  entrance  into  a 
company  elicits  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  universal  regard  and  interest, — the  token 
of  general  appreciation  of  services,  real  or 
imagined,  which  they  have  rendered  to  their 
species.  The  leading  statesman,  the  success¬ 
ful  soldier,  and  the  elorjuent  lawyer,  com¬ 
monly  receive  these  and  yet  more  substantial 
marks  of  public  appreciation ;  but  when  was 
the  world’s  enthusiasm  ever  excited  to  a  like 
extent  by  a  career,  however  able,  long-con¬ 
tinued,  or  arduous,  devoted  to  the  develop- 
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ment  and  application  of  principles  whose  re¬ 
sults  can  be  exhibited  only  in  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  ?  There  may  be  plau^ible 
reasons  assigned,  and  even  principles  of  our 
nature  adduced,  which  may  partially  account 
for  this  neglect ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  fact  be  nut  a  reflection  upon  the 
estimate  formed  by  mankind  of  their  benefac¬ 
tors,  and  upon  the  justness  of  their  scale  of 
recompense. 

And  yet  the  qualities  required  in  those  who 
deservedly  obtain  the  laurel  in  medicine,  are 
among  the  highest  that  can  be  found  in  any 
sphere  of  exertion.  Being  both  a  science 
and  an  art,  it  equally  requires  the  possession 
of  reflective  and  practical  talents.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  each  case  of  disease  is  a  piece  of 
reasoning;  a  large  amount  of  general  princi¬ 
ples,  each  of  these  the  result  of  induction 
from  a  vast  number  of  instances,  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  facts  of  a  particular  case, 
which  may  not,  in  all  its  circumstances,  re¬ 
semble  any  other  case  whatever ;  and  by  the 
daily  and  hourly  repetition  of  the  process, 
the  reasoning  faculty  must  necessarily  ac¬ 
quire  both  acuteness  and  vigor.  Foresight 
in  the  detection  of  danger,  and  ingenuity  in 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ward  it  off,  are 
essentially  requisite.  Promptness  of  action, 
sagacity,  discrimination,  and  the  power  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  wavering  minds  of  others  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  peril, — these  and  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  might  be  instanced,  and  would  form  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  comparison  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Pleader  at  the  bar  or  the  General  in 
the  field.  If  to  these  qualities  be  added  the 
subordination  of  personal  feelings  and  objects 
to  the  good  of  others,  and  the  kindly  sym¬ 
pathy  with  suffering,  which  have  generally 
characterized  the  medical  profession,  there 
will  appear  ample  claims  upon  the  respect  of 
the  public  towards  it  as  a  whole,  and  a  just 
call  for  a  sympathizing  interest  in  those  whom 
its  members  acknowledge  as  their  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general 
rule  which  thus  exists, — tending  directly  to 
exclude  the  hope  of  fame  as  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  medical  practitioner, — the  last 
half-century  presents,  in  this  country,  two 
remarkable  exceptions,  in  the  persons  of  John 
Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The 
names  of  these  men  have  spread  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  profession  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed,  and  have  originated  numerous  popu¬ 
lar  legends,  which  have  alternately  interested 
and  amused  the  public.  The  recent  appear¬ 
ance  of  “  Memoirs  of  Abernethy”  presents  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  passing  in  review 
the  principal  events  in  the  career  of  both; 


nor  is  there  wanting,  as  a  further  inducement, 
a  certain  curiosity,  that  seeks  its  gratification 
in  looking  behind  the  curtain  which  ordinarily 
veils  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  those  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  fearful  and  mysterious  calling. 

Astlet  Cooper  was  the  fourth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  of  Yarmouth,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Bransby,  of  Sbottisbam,  a 
co-heiress  descendant  from  the  family  of 
Paston ;  a  lady  of  considerable  intellectual 
attainments,  and  the  authoress  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  which  had  much  popularity 
in  their  day.  Astley  was  born  at  Brooke,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1768.  The 
classical  part  of  bis  education  was  superin¬ 
tended  by  his  father,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  extended  very  much  beyond  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  stages  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  nor  do 
we  find,  at  any  subsequent  part  of  his  life, 
any  reference  to  classical  tastes  or  acquire¬ 
ments. 

According  to  a  well-known  principle,  when 
he  afterwards  became  celebrated,  it  was  the 
custom  to  refer  his  first  attachment  to  the 
medical  profession  to  the  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  compress  a  wounded  artery,  and  thus  to 
save  the  life  of  a  young  friend,  imperilled  by 
a  serious  accident.  However  this  may  have 
been,  he  was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years,  to  a  Mr.  Turner,  a  general  practitioner, 
of  Yarmouth.  His  residence  with  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  short,  as  we  soon  find  him  availing 
himself  of  that  which  formed  the  first  great 
facility  of  his  early  professional  life,  and,  in 
all  probability,  constituted  bis  chief  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  particular  walk  which  be  adopted. 

His  uncle,  Mr.  William  Groper,  was  at  that 
time  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Guy’s  Hospital, 
and  Astley  was  taken  by  him  into  hii.  bouse, 
as  a  pupil.  This  arrangement,  according  to 
the  excluMve  system,  prevailing  then  as  now, 
of  confining  the  surgical  offices  of  the  Hospi¬ 
tal  to  those  who  have  been  articled  pupils  to 
the  Surgeons  attached,  opened  the  way  to 
his  ultimate  appointments  of  assistant,  and 
then  full,  Surgeon  to  Guy’s.  His  uncle  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  somewhat  old-fashioned 
in  his  views  ;  and  Astley,  in  those  days,  was 
high-spirited,  frolicsome,  and  idle.  The  con¬ 
sequence  war,  that  disagreeable  discussions 
became  so  frequent,  as  ultimately  to  lead  to 
a  transfer  of  his  indentures  to  Mr.  Cline,  at 
that  time  the  more  eminent  colleague  of  Mr, 
William  Cooper.  This  transfer,  which  was 
in  all  probability  brought  about  by  Astley  in 
consequence  of  Cline’s  superior  reputation, 
was  attended  by  the  best  professional  results. 
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From  that  time,  he  became  conspicuously 
industrious,  and  seemed  to  find  his  chief 
pleasure  in  the  hospital  and  dissecting-room  ; 
and  so  rapid  and  marked  was  his  progress  in 
professional  acquirements,  that,  in  1791,  after 
a  short  time  spent  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  ap- 

{ min  ted  to  give  a  portion  of  the  anatomical 
ectures  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cline.  From 
this  period,  his  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
consequent  reputation,  was  rapid  and  uninter¬ 
rupted.  His  boyhood  and  youth  had  been 
marked  by  great  energy  of  character  and  un¬ 
bounded  animal  spirits.  This  seemingly  ex¬ 
haustless  energy  he  now  directed,  with  unin¬ 
terrupted  industry,  to  a  life-long  pursuit  of 
anatomical  and  surgical  knowledge;  present¬ 
ing,  to  the  eye  of  one  who  shall  scan  his 
whole  career,  the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiasm 
apparently  too  ardent  to  be  continuous,  per¬ 
sisted  in,  to  the  end,  with  all  the  regularity 
and  constancy  of  a  law,  even  after  the  ordi¬ 
nary  motives  to  exertion  were  weakened  by 
success. 

At  this  time,  no  distinct  courses  of  lectures 
on  surgery  were  given  in  London,  the  max¬ 
ims  of  the  day  being  included  in  the  anatom¬ 
ical  course.  Mr.  Cooper,  however,  having 
gained  the  sanction  of  the  Surgeons  of  St. 
Thomas’  and  Guy’s,  commenced  a  course  on 
surgery,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  class 
to  which  were  delivered  in  a  regular  series, 
for  very  many  years,  those  lectures  which 
have  so  far  been  unrivalled,  whether  we  look 
to  the  information  they  contain,  the  graceful¬ 
ness  of  their  delivery,  or  the  popularity  which 
they  achieved. 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  he  married 
Miss  Cook,  of  Tottenham,  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Cline  ;  and  the  next  year,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Paris,  during  which  he  attended  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  Dessault  and  Chopart,  he  commenced 
practice  in  Jeffery’s  Square,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
where  he  resided  six  years. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  vast  private  practice,  which 
continued  to  increase,  throughout  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  New  Broad-street,  until,  in  the  year 
1805,  it  had  attuned  an  extent  and  remuner¬ 
ation  exceeding  anything  known  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  professional  success.  Sir  Astley 
has  himself,  in  some  slight  biographical 
fragments,  indicated  some  of  the  favorable 
circumstances,  peculiar  to  the  period,  which 
partly  account  for  this  success.  At  the  time 
referred  to — the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  present,  century — the 
city  presented  a  dififerent  aspect,  at  the  close 
of  business  hours,  to  what  we  see  at  present. 
The  streets  of  lofty  warehouses  and  large 


rambling  offices,  which  now  make  the  central 
parts  of  the  city  look  so  sad  in  the  evening, 
were  then  filled  with  noble  houses,  in  which 
the  merchant- prince  and  his  family  were  con¬ 
tent  to  live, — often  beneath  the  humble  roof 
of  bis  counting  house.  Here  he  exercised  a 
generous  hospitality,  and  superintended,  with 
patriarchal  simplicity,  the  clerks  and  servants 
who  ministerea  to  his  wealth.  At  this  time, 
before  it  became  the  fashion  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  upper  classes  by  a  western  or 
suburban  residence,  perhaps  there  was  a 
greater  concentration  of  wealth  within  a  small 
space,  in  these  parts  of  London,  than  was 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
medical  man,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  these  influential  families, 
had  immense  advantages,  both  in  the  number 
and  compact  position  of  his  patients,  and  in 
the  more  liberal  scale  of  remuneration  for 
his  services,  which  the  expensive  habits  of 
recent  times  have  tended  to  curtail.  Sir 
Astley  states  that,  for  attendance  upon  the 
family  of  one  of  these  magnates,  he  received, 
for  several  years,  upwards  of  £600  per  an¬ 
num. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  professional 
position  during  the  latter  period  of  his  city 
residence,  his  biographer  remarks  : — 

“  The  peculiar  position  in  which  Mr.  Cooper 
stood  during  his  residence  in  Broad-street,  was 
such  as  no  one  seems  ever  to  have  exactly  filled. 
It  appeared  as  if  he  had  by  some  magic  gained 
the  confidence  of  every  medical  practitioner  who 
had  access  to  him ;  and  this  insured  an  extension 
of  his  fame  over  a  very  large  portion  of  England. 
This  influence  did  not  arise  from  hie  published 
works,  nor  from  his  being  a  lecturer,  nor,  indeed, 
from  any  public  situation  which  he  held,  although 
each  of  these  circmstances  had  its  share  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  result ;  but  it  seemed  to  originate  more 
from  his  innate  love  of  his  profe.ssion,  his  e.xlremc 
zeal  in  all  that  concerned  it,  and  his  honest  desire, 
as  well  as  great  power,  to  communicate  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  another,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expos¬ 
ing  the  ignoranre  of  his  listener  on  the  subject, 
even  to  himself.  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  one 
cause  why  his  public  character  became  so  much 
diffused  by  his  professional  brethren ;  for  he 
owed  little  of  his  advancement  in  life  to  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Court  favor.  Another  peculiar  quality, 
which  proved  always  a  great  source  of  advantage 
to  him,  was  his  thorough  confidence  in  himself,  in 
respect  to  his  professional  knowledge,  so  that, 
after  he  had  once  examined  a  case,  be  cared  but 
little  who  was  to  give  a  further  surgical  opinion 
upon  it.  This  must  inevitably  have  instilled  an 
equal  degree  of  confidence  into  those  consulting 
him.” 

The  extended  reputation  and  large  prac- 
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tice  of  Mr.  Cooper  at  this  time,  led  some  ad¬ 
venturers  to  make  a  surreptitious  use  of  his 
name,  an  amusing  instance  of  which  may  be 
given.  A  gang  of  designing  knaves  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  a  house  in  Charlotte- 
street,  Blackfriars-road,  and  were  known  by 
those  conversant  with  their  proceedings,  as 
the  “  Ashley  Cooper  set.”  This  appellation 
was  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  commencing  with  the  name  of  Dr. 
Ashley  Cooper”  in  large  letters,  whilst  the 
names  of  the  other  Doctors,  who  were  rep¬ 
resented  as  his  assistants,  were  printed  in 
smaller  type.  These  names  were  those  of 
Drs.  Munro,  Daniells,  and  Duncan,  the  word 
“  Company”  always  terminating  the  list. 
Daniells  hud  been  a  small  chemist  in  Wap- 
ping;  Munro  was  an  obscure  practitioner 
from  Scotland  ;  and  Duncan  was  believed  to 
be  the  black  servant-man  who  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  plan 
of  operations  was,  to  advertise  largely  in 
provincial  papers,  so  as  to  attract  a  portion 
of  those  persons  from  the  country  who  were 
continually  coming  to  town  for  surgical  ad¬ 
vice.  The  “  Board,”  as  they  styled  them¬ 
selves,  sat  in  consultation  during  certain  spe¬ 
cified  hours  every  morning.  The  black  man¬ 
servant,  who  was  in  livery,  had  been  tutored 
never  to  give  a  direct  reply  to  any  question 
which  might  be  put  to  him ;  but  to  induce 
any  applicant,  by  evasive  answers,  to  enter 
the  waiting-room.  Thus,  when  asked,  "  Is 
Dr.  Ashley  Cooper  at  home?”  the  reply 
would  be  either,  “  Walk  in.  Sir,”  or,  “  The 
Doctor  is  at  home.  Sir and  so  ingeniously 
was  this  system  carried  out,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  a  direct  falsehood,  under  the  impress¬ 
ion  that  he  was  to  see  Mr.  Astley  Cooper, 
the  Surgeon.  There  were  always  two  or 
three  persons  in  the  waiting-room,  sometimes 
really  patients  applying  for  advice;  and  there 
was  generally  one  person  in  league  with  the 
party,  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  objec¬ 
tions,  or  to  lull  any  suspicion  that  might 
arise  in  the  mind  of  a  visitor,  or  otherwise 
prepare  him  for  bis  appearance  before  the 
fraternity.  The  plan  of  proceeding  was 
this : — 

"  If  it  were  a  simple  case,  and  the  patient  was 
not  likely  to  ‘  bleed  freely,’  one  of  the  IXnitors 
only  would  see  him;  his  rase  would  be  heard, 
quickly  dispatched,  and  the  patient  diami.ssed 
without  any  further  ceremony.  If,  however,  the 
applicant  were  found  to  be  a  person  from  the 
country,  and  appeared  likely  to  pay  a  large  fee, 
whether  his  disorder  was  simple  or  not,  it  was  al¬ 


ways  represented  to  be  very  serious,  and  a  state¬ 
ment  made  that  it  was  necessary  to  consult  the 
Board. 

“  The  visitor  was  then  ushered  into  this  room  : 
and  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  imposing  scene.  Around  a  table,  covered 
with  green  cloth,  on  which  were  carelessly  lying 
heaps  of  papers  and  books,  were  seated  three, 
four,  or  sometimes  five  grave-looking  persons ;  the 
President,  the  so-called  Dr.  Ashley  Cooper,  being 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  being  seated  in  a 
raised  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table.  They  were 
all  habited  in  robes  and  wigs,  which  last  articles 
of  attire  had  the  two-fold  effect  of  giving  an  im¬ 
portance  to  their  assumed  position  and  character, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  concealing  their  features, 
which  appeared  to  be  not  an  unimportant  point 
with  them.  On  entering  the  room,  the  visitor  was 
usually  directed  to  a  seat  by  the  President,  who 
was  the  chief  organ  of  communication,  the  rest 
of  the  party  being  apparently  engaged  in  taking 
notes  of  his  queries,  and  the  replies  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  As  soon  as  the  examination  and  remarks 
were  concluded,  the  dupe  was  requested  to  with¬ 
draw,  while  the  consultation  was  taking  place.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  the  important 
document,  the  result  of  their  united  wisdom,  was 
then  handed  to  him.  The  patient,  who  had  per¬ 
haps  intended  only  to  pay  the  usual  fee  of  a  gui¬ 
nea,  struck  with  awe  at  all  this  unexpected  cere¬ 
mony,  then,  probably,  inquired  the  amount  of  his 
fee.  The  sum  mention^  in  reply  was  otten  ex¬ 
orbitant,  frequently  more  than  he  had  about  his 
person ;  but  he  seldem  left  the  house  until  they 
had  obtained  a  considerable  amount  from  him.” 

Shame  at  their  folly,  and  fear  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  their  friends,  would  often  prevent  the 
dupes  from  publicly  exposing  the  scoundrels. 
Occasionally,  however,  some  indignant  dupe 
would  treaten  to  expose  them  ;  and,  in  one 
case,  a  sum  of  ten  guineas  was  recovered  by 
a  countryman  walking  in  front  of  the  house 
for  two  mornings,  loudly  relating  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  all  who  would  listen.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  occasional  drawbacks,  the 
Ashley  Cooper  Doctors  continued  to  exist 
for  several  years. 

Biography,  as  well  as  Uistory,  admits  of 
episode :  the  variety  and  relief  afforded  are 
often  as  grateful  in  the  one  case  as  the  other ; 
and  as  it  is  a  rule  in  this  branch  of  composi¬ 
tion,  that  the  narrative  introduced  should 
have  some  obvious  relation  (though  more  or 
less  remote)  to  the  main  design,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  story  of  the  resurrectionist  is 
not  unsuitable  to  the  biography  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon  of  the  age  gone  by.  Such,  at 
least,  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  this  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  give  our  readers  an  epitome  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  B.  sides 
gratifying  an  innocent  curiosity,  it  may  sug- 
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gest  an  useful  lesson,  and  afford  especially  a 
timely  hint  to  those  who  sigh  for  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  and  simplicity  of  former  days.  Tlie 
same  facts  which  bring  into  bold  relief  the 
former  quality,  will  serve  effectually  to  dis¬ 
sipate  our  impressions  of  the  latter.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  dark  deeds 
that  not  long  since  took  place  between  “  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,”  and  rejoice  that  no 
such  hideous  outrage  now  dares  to  interrupt 
the  repose  of  the  grave. 

In  the  course  of  his  professional  pursuits. 
Sir  Astley  came  in  contact,  more  perhaps 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Joshua  Brookes,  with  those  out¬ 
casts  of  society,  the  resurrectionists,  or  body- 
snatchers.  The  necessity  for  this  intercourse 
with  the  most  degraded  and  reckless  of  man¬ 
kind  was  most  painfully  felt ;  but  the  credit 
of  English  surgery,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  through  its  individual 
members,  were  at  stake.  This  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Statesmen  and  Magistracy 
of  the  time ;  and  although  loud  in  their  ex¬ 
pressions  of  indignation  when  some  discovery 
which  roused  the  anger  of  the  populace  took 
place,  in  general  they  winked  at  the  forbid¬ 
den,  but  unavoidable,  offence.  Had  the  law, 
indeed,  as  it  then  stood,  been  strictly  enforc¬ 
ed,  the  progress  of  this  country  in  one  grand 
department  of  applied  science,  and  that  the 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  would  have  been  effectually 
checked ;  and  English  surgeons  must  have 
resorted  to  the  scliools  of  Paris  and  Vienna 
for  the  necessary  instruction  denied  to  them 
in  their  own  country.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  the  occupation  of  the  body-snatcher 
was  nearly  wholly  conhned  to  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  or  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century ;  for  previously  little  Anat¬ 
omy  was  taught  in  England,  and  subse¬ 
quently  legal  provision  was  made  for  its  due 
and  proper  exercise. 

The  followers  of  this  revolting  traffic  were 
almost  invariably  men  of  the  worst  character 
— bold,  hardy,  and  of  wonderful  low  cunning. 
They  formed  a  small  community,  isolated 
from  all  other  classes  of  laborers  by  the  dis¬ 
gusting  nature  of  their  employment,  and 
gener^ly  working  in  small  companies  or  part¬ 
nerships,  under  the  guidance  of  some  man 
eminent  for  his  courage,  cunning,  or  expe¬ 
rience.  Jealousy  of  each  other’s  success 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  features  of  these  gangs,  and  is  shown  in 
the  extraordinary  perseverance  and  sagacity 
with  which  they  discovered,  and  then  made 
known  to  the  authorities,  the  professional 


labors  of  their  rivals.  They  were  constantly 
quarrelling  and  betraying  each  other,  and  not 
unfrequently  encountered  much  risk  to  them¬ 
selves,  rather  than  refrain  from  enjoying  a 
sweet  morsel  of  revenge. 

The  best  allies  of  the  resurrectionist  were 
the  old  watchmen  employed  to  guard  the 
various  burial  grounds  of  the  metropolis ;  the 
great  majority  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  percentage  of  the 
proceeds,  as  the  price  of  their  connivance. 
The  public  being  aware  that  graveyards  were 
often  robbed,  it  was  not  unusual  to  employ 
special  watchmen  to  sit  up  by  the  grave,  or 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  would  watch  by 
turns.  But  the  unwonted  nature  of  the  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  all 
around,  frequently  caused  them  to  stay  only 
a  part  of  the  night ;  and  even  when  other¬ 
wise,  such  was  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  the 
resurrectionist,  that  a  slumber  or  short  ab¬ 
sence  of  half  an  hour  was  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  object  of  the  hireling  guardian  or  the 
worn-out  mourner. 

On  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch 
a  thief,  and  that  poachers  make  the  best 
gamekeepers,  resurrectionists  were  occasion¬ 
ally  employed,  by  those  who  had  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  proceedings,  to  watch  a  grave. 
Where  the  remuneration  offered  was  large, 
and  the  man  really  desired  to  execute  his 
trust  faithfully,  and  thwart  the  schemes  of 
his  companions,  he  was  generally  outwitted 
by  some  among  them  more  active  or  cunning 
than  himself.  One  mode  adopted  was  to 
plan  some  other  undertaking,  connected  with 
exhumation,  in  which  he  was  associated ; 
and  then,  during  his  absence,  some  part  of 
the  gang  “  raised”  the  coveted  body.  An¬ 
other  way  was,  for  some  friend  or  two  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  ultimately  to 
ply  him  with  drink,  to  which  nearly  all  the 
class  were  addicted,  until  he  was  rendered 
too  helpless  to  interfere  with  the  design  in 
hand. 

It  was  well  known  that  bodies  were 
"  raised”  with  great  rapidity ;  but  how  it 
was  done,  remained  to  the  last  a  mystery, 
known  to  few.  The  general  impression  was, 
that  all  the  soil  covering  the  coffin  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  lid  forcibly  broken  off  by 
suitable  tools.  Now  this  plan,  erroneously 
described  bjr  the  author  of  the  “  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician”  as  that  usually  adopted, 
would  frequently  have  led  to  detection,  in 
consequence  of  the  length  of  time  required, 
and  the  noise  of  so  much  digging.  The  true 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this.  The  body- 
snatcher  first  carefully  examined  any  peculi- 
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arities  of  the  ground,  his  keen  eye  detecting 
any  little  piece  of  slate  or  wo^,  or  other 
mark.  These  he  carefully  removed,  in  order 
to  their  replacement  when  all  was  over, — to 
avoid  creating  suspicion.  He  then  dug  down 
over  the  head  of  the  coffin,  leaving  the  other 
portions  as  little  disturbed  us  possible.  When 
about  a  third  of  the  length  was  thus  cleared 
away,  a  strong  crow-bar,  of  a  peculiar  form, 
was  introduced  between  the  end  of  the  coffin 
and  the  lid.  On  raising  the  latter,  owing  to 
the  superincumbent  weight  upon  the  lower 
portion,  it  usually  snapped  across  at  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  top.  As 
soon  as  this  happened,  the  body  was  drawn 
out  by  the  shoulders,  the  burial  clothes  were 
removed  and  replaced  in  the  coffin,  and  the 
corpse  lied  up  in  a  sack  and  conveyed  to  its 
destination.  This  plan  seldom  fail^,  unless 
the  lid  proved  unusually  strong — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  not  often  happened  in  the  cof¬ 
fins  of  the  poor,  to  which  class  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  resurrectionists  were  usually  di¬ 
rected. 

But  the  body-snatcher  did  not  always 
practise  as  a  resurrectionist.  By  a  horrible 
dexterity  in  his  work  of  sacrilege,  be  as  fre¬ 
quently  forestalled,  as  plundered,  the  grave 
of  its  appointed  prey.  In  the  years  1825 
and  182(1,  there  seems  to  have  ^en  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  men  of  this  class  and 
the  undertakers  of  tfie  metropolis  ;  brick-bats 
and  earth  were  substituted  for  the  bodies  of 
deceased  persons ;  and  over  many  a  plun¬ 
dered  coffin  resounded  the  solemn  service  for 
the  dead,  or  the  sob  of  a  broken  heart,  that 
was  mocked,  as  well  as  utterly  bereaved. 
Even  the  bodies  of  unfortunate  creatures 
awaiting  the  judgment  of  a  coroner’s  jury 
suddenly  vanished,  and  to  the  mystery  of 
their  death — destined  never  to  be  cleared  up 
in  any  earthly  court — was  now  strangely 
added  the  mystery  of  their  disappearance. 
Of  this  latter  kind  is  the  adventure  described 
in  the  following  story,  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  incidents  of  this  nefari¬ 
ous  traffic : — 

“  Patrick  was  strolling  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sydenham,  when  he  heard  that  the  body  of  a  fe¬ 
male  hud  been  found  in  the  canal,  and  taken  to 

the - public-house,  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Ever  alive  to  business,  he  at  once  went  to  the  inn, 
ordered  some  beer,  and  soon  contrived  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  the  pot-boy.  Prom  him 
he  learned  that  the  body  in  the  stable  was  sus¬ 
pected  to  be  that  of  a  pauper,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  Woolwich  workhouse,  and  seemed  to  be 
without  friends  to  claim  it  for  burial,  lie  also 
discovered  tliat  his  informant,  on  some  previous 


occasion,  had  been  employed  for  two  nights  in 
watching  a  body  placed  there  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  had  been  subsequently  so  ill 
repaid  by  the  parish  officer  for  his  trouble,  that 
he  had  determined  not  to  sit  up  with  any  other 
again.  This  was  sufficient  for  Patrick :  care¬ 
fully  examining,  as  far  as  his  position  would  al¬ 
low,  the  size  and  form  of  the  key-hole  of  the  sta¬ 
ble  door,  he  soon  left,  and  went  on  his  way  to 
London. 

“  At  a  late  hour  on  the  same  evening,  Patrick 
returned  to  Sydenham  with  a  companion,  and, 
after  prowling  abont  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  re¬ 
connoitring,  proceeded  to  try  if  any  of  the  keys 
he  had  brought  with  him  would  unlock  the  door 
of  the  stable,  which  was  so  placed  as  to  be  easily 
got  at  from  the  road.  To  their  delight,  tlie  first 
they  used  opened  it  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  their 
operations  within  the  stable  were  soon  concluded. 
Having  obtained  the  prize,  they  turned  down  a 
narrow  lane,  and  were  soon  far  away  from  Sy¬ 
denham  :  so  that  they  succeeded  in  depositing  the 
subject  at  its  destination  in  London  before  day¬ 
break.  The  next  afternoon,  Patrick  was  sitting 
in  a  room  at  the  Elephant  and.  Castle  Inn,  when 
a  coachman,  with  wl^m  he  wa.s  slightly  acquaint¬ 
ed,  came  in,  and  commenced  giving  an  account 
of  a  tremendous  disturbance  wnich  had  occurred 
that  morning  at  Sydenham ;  telling  him  that  a 
jury  had  met  to  sit  on  a  body,  but,  on  going  into 
the  stable  to  inspect  it,  they  found  that  the  body 
had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  night.  He 
little  thought  how  readily  the  man  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing  could  have  explained  the  matter,  had  be 
chosen,  or  that  he  had,  at  that  very  time,  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  half  the  money  the  missing 
body  had  produced.” — Vol.  i.,  pp.  383,  384. 

The  scene  of  this  hideous  theft  recalls  us 
to  the  pleasing  recollection  that  we  live  in 
brighter  days.  Sydenham  is  now  the  seat 
and  symbol  of  all  that  is  ennobling  in  science 
and  the  liberal  arts;  and  we  cherish,  amid 
some  solicitude  and  doubt,  a  persuasion,  that, 
though  Art  has  no  power  to  transform  the 
moral  life,  it  is  able  steadily  to  improve  and 
humanize  the  aspect  of  Society. 

In  May,  1816,  Astley  Cooper  signalized 
himself  by  performing  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  operations  in  the  whole  compass  of  sur¬ 
gery, — that  of  placing  a  ligature  upon  the 
aorta.  Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  from  the  na¬ 
ture,  and  still  more  from  the  position,  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  that 
great  trunk-artery,  is  one  of  the  most  peri¬ 
lous,  and  apparently  hopeless,  of  all  com¬ 
plaints  to  which  the  body  of  man  is  liable. 
The  disease  may  occur  in  any  of  the  arteries, 
and  consists  in  a  rupture  of  the  inner  coat  of 
the  vessel,  forming  a  fissure,  in  which  a  small 

{)ortion  of  blood  becomes  lodged  and  coagu- 
ates.  The  outer  elastic  coat  yields  to  the 
pressure,  and  becomes  gradually  enlarged  by 
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fresh  deposits  of  cosgalum,  until  a  tumor  is  alluded  to,  they  exceeded  the  enormous  sum 
formed.  This  gradually  becomes  thinner,  of  £21,000. 

till  it  bursts  either  from  the  pressure  of  the  In  1821,  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by 
blood,  or  from  some  sudden  exertion.  In  George  IV.,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been 
order  to  prevent  this  catastrophe,  surgeons  appointed  Surgeon,  and,  during  the  remain- 
are  in  the  habit  of  performing  an  operation,  der  of  his  professional  life,  had  under  his 
the  object  of  which  is  to  cut  off  the  commu-  care  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family, 
nication  between  the  diseased  blood-vessel  and  many  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  as 
and  the  heart,  and  thus  prevent  any  further  well  as  illustrious  persons  from  all  parts  of 
flow  into  the  aneurismal  swelling.  The  cir-  Europe.  His  biographer  gives  numerous 
culation  is  then  thrown  upon  the  small  col-  extracts  from  his  memoranda,  relating  to 
lateral  vessels,  which  graidoally  enlarge  and  Lord  Liverpool  and  other  eminent  individu- 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  duties  they  are  als,  which  are  interesting  records  of  their 
thus  called  upon  to  fulfil,  while  the  former  habits  and  characters,  though  somewhat  too 
channel  becomes  contracted  to  a  cord.  courtier-like  in  their  tone  and  erprestione. 

The  aorta  being  the  great  channel  through  The  highest  honors,  and  every  possible  mark 
which  ail  the  blood  passes  from  the  heart,  of  public  respect,  were  now  showered  upon 
nature  has  taken  every  means  to  protect  it  him  by  the  scientific  corporations  of  England 
from  injury ;  and  thus  we  find  it  placed  in  and  France,  which  vied  with  each  other  in 
front  of  the  spine,* defended  by  soft,  yielding  their  tokens  of  regard  ;  whilst  his  opinion 
organs,  and  surrounded  by  and  closely  con-  upon  a  disease  was  considered  by  the  public 
nected  with  various  other  important  struc-  at  large  as  the  final  estimate  of  human  help, 
tures ;  so  that  to  reach  the  vessel,  without  decisive  of  its  present  limitation  or  success, 
inflicting  injury  upon  other  important  parts,  Louis  Philippe  conferred  upon  him  the  Cross 
requires  the  most  minute  anatomical  knowl-  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  be  was  elected  Cor- 
edge.  But,  supposing  the  vessel  reached,  responding  Member  of  the  National  Institute 
and  a  ligature  applied,  will  the  circulation  be  of  France,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  Socie- 
carried  on,  when  thus  cut  ofif  in  full  career?  ties  of  Germany  and  America;  and  from 
Will  the  comparatively  few  and  small  arter-  William  IV.  he  received  the  distinction  of 
ies  giving  off  between  the  heart  and  the  lig-  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Guelphic  Order, 
ature  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  In  1827,  he  retired  from  the  profession, 
main  trunk  ?  intending  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Fortified  by  the  study  of  some  rare  forms  in  the  enjoyment  of  well-earned  retirement, 
of  disease  in  which  the  aorta  had  become  at  his  estate  near  Ilemcl-Ilempstead.  A 
unnaturally  constricted,  and  by  experiments  short  experience,  however,  soon  convinced 
upon  animals,  Mr.  Cooper  felt  justified  in  him  that  he  was  unfitted  for  a  life  of  inglo- 
giving  a  chance  of  life  to  a  patient  thus  peril-  rious  ease ;  and,  with  characteristic  deci^ion, 
onsly  situated  ;  and  although  in  the  first  he  resolved  to  return,  to  practice  his  profess- 
case  life  was  prolonged  but  a  short  time,  ion  anew.  In  182C,  and  again  in  1837,  he 
subsequent  attempts,  in  the  hands  of  himself  occupied  the  honorable  position  of  President 
and  others,  have  met  with  such  success  as  to  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  continued 
justify  the  procedure.  his  practice  and  pathological  labors  until  his 

Deferring,  for  the  present,  the  considera-  last  illness.  The  first  symptoms  of  disease 
tion  of  the  intellectual  and  professional  qual-  came  on  him  when  walking  to  church  at 
ifications  of  Astley  Cooper,  as  well  as  some  Strathfieldsaye,  with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
circumstances  of  the  time  which  had  a  bear-  ton,  when  he  was  seized  with  violent  and 
ing  upon  his  unparalleled  success,  we  will  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  accompanied 
proceed  rapidly  to  sketch  the  chief  remain-  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  After  an 
mg  points  of  his  personal  history.  illness  of  a  few  weeks’  duration,  he  died  of 

In  the  year  1815,  he  migrated  westward,  diseased  heart,  February  12th,  1841,  in  his 
and  thus  closed  the  busiest  and  most  lucra-  seventy-third  year, 
tive  portion  of  his  practice.  For  many  years 

after  this,  during  his  residence  in  New-street,  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  scientific  character 
Spring-gardens,  he  carried  on  the  leading  can  only  be  glanced  at,  in  these  pages,  in  the 
surgical  practice  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  he  most  cursory  manner.  His  fame  is  not  sim- 
nerer  subsequently  reached  a  point  equal  to  ply  that  of  a  good  practical  surgeon,  but  is 
the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  the  city.  For  bwed  upon  original  discoveries,  the  value  of 
several  years  his  professional  receipts  aver-  which  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  they  still 
aged  £15,000  j)er  annum  ;  but  in  the  year  continue  to  influence  the  daily  practice  of  the 
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surgeon.  A  comparison  of  the  surgery  of 
the  present  day  with  that  of  6fty  years  since 
would  at  once  establish  his  claims  to  rank 
high  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
while  it  would  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  the 
immense  influence  which  may  be  exerted 
over  a  class  or  a  nation,  by  the  labors  and 
talents  of  a  single  individual.  Not  half  a 
centuiy’  since,  it  was  doubted  in  our  schools 
whether  the  hip  joint  was  ever  dislocated  ; 
and  those  who  admitted  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  doubted  the  practicability  of  its 
reduction.  Cases  were  constantly  met  with 
in  the  hospitals,  where  dislocations  had  been 
treated  as  fractures,  until  the  period  had 
passed  in  which  reduction  could  be  effected  ; 
and  others,  perhaps  equally  numerous,  in 
which  irreparable  injury  had  been  inflicted 
by  pulling  a  fractured  limb,  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  dislocated.  Sir  Astley  cleared  up 
this  cloud  of  ignorance  and  error  ;  and  now, 
as  a  result  of  his  researches,  almost  every 
fracture  and  dislocation  is  readily  recognized 
by  the  merest  tyro,  and  their  treatment  ren¬ 
dered  both  simple  and  efficacious. 

We  turn  to  hernia  (or  rupture,  in  popular 
language),  and  trace  similar  improvements  to 
the  same  source.  The  various  species  of 
hernia  have  been  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  different  diseases  with 
which  they  had  been  or  might  be  confound¬ 
ed.  The  anatomy  of  the  parts  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  intestines  might  pro¬ 
trude,  and  its  various  coverings  after  pro¬ 
trusion — for  this  constitutes  hernia — were 
carefully  investigated,  with  the  effect  of  ren¬ 
dering  our  knowledge  of  the  descent  far 
more  precise,  increasing  our  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  constriction  of  the  bowel,  or  stranpu- 
htion,  and  making  the  operation,  after 
strangnlaiion  has  occurred,  far  more  safe 
and  effectual.  We  haVte  already  alluded  to 
his  bold  attempts  for  the  relief  of  aneurism ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  department 
of  surgery  which  has  not  been  improved  by 
his  unwearied  industry  and  practical  tact. 

Our  account  of  his  labors  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  his  im¬ 
portant  professional  writings.  These  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  unusually  practical  char¬ 
acter,  and  by  the  fact  that  every  opinion  ad¬ 
vanced  is  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted,  little  or  no¬ 
thing  is  borrowed  from  others.  The  illustrat¬ 
ive  cases  are,  with  few  exceptions,  taken 
from  his  own  practice,  and  form  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  doctrines  enunciated  ; 
nor  must  it  ^  forgotten,  that  the  whole, 
amounting  to  several  quartos,  were  written 


during  the  busiest  part  of  his  career,  or  at  a 
period  of  life  when  the  faculties  are  seldom 
very  active.  His  works  on  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Breast,  and  on  the  Non-Malignant  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Breast,  his  Treatise  on  Disloca¬ 
tions  and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  and  his 
Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur¬ 
gery,  are  likely  long  to  remain  the  standard 
authorities  on  their  respective  subjects.  For 
directness  of  purpose,  solidity  of  matter,  and 
the  absence  of  vague  speculation,  they  are 
unequalled  by  any  medical  works  of  recent 
times,  if  we  except  the  writings  of  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brodie. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Sir  Astley  were 
engaging,  and  had  no  mean  influence  on  his 
success.  His  elasticity  of  spirit  was  unfail¬ 
ing  at  all  periods  of  bis  life,  and  gave  a  great 
charm  to  his  intercourse  with  his  friends. 
Of  his  graceful  person  and  kindliness  of  man¬ 
ner,  we  retain,  in  common  with  very  many 
now  living,  the  most  vivid  impression.  He 
was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  his  complex¬ 
ion  ruddy,  and  his  whole  appearance  digni- 
fled  by  an  ample  quantity  of  silky  white  hair. 
His  bearing  towards  his  professional  brethren 
and  pupils  was  open,  candid  and  affable  :  to 
the  young  professional  man  his  manner  was 
such  as  to  elicit  the  most  perfect  confldence. 
His  opinion  upon  a  case  was  given  without 
any  magisterial  air,  and  he  would  discuss  its 
various  bearings  with  the  youngest  of  his 
professional  brethren,  in  such  a  manner  as 
showed  equally  his  interest  in  his  profession, 
and  his  respect  for  his  more  youthful  co¬ 
adjutor.  His  demeanor  towards  his  hospital 
patients,  and  the  poor  in  general,  was  also 
remarkable.  Nothing  could  be  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  to  witness  the  change,  from  depress¬ 
ion  to  confidence,  which  often  rapidly  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  few  of  his  kind  and  cheerful 
words. 

But  we  cannot  recognize,  in  Sir  Astley, 
the  qualities  that  constitute  the  truly  great 
man.  He  brought  good  common-sense,  vast 
powers  of  exact  and  careful  observation,  and 
an  undaunted  perseverance,  to  bear  upon  a 
practical  and  noble  subject ;  and  these,  in 
connection  with  every  external  advantage, 
led  to  eminent  and  deserved  success.  But 
the  high  sympathy  with  nature  in  all  her 
manifestations,  the  keen  perception  of  the 
hidden  chain  that  binds  together  the  varying 
forms  of  existence,  and  the  glowing  interest 
in  human  progress  which  must  be  founded 
on  a  lively  faith  in  its  great  destinies,  were 
wanting.  His  love  of  money  was  excessive. 
His  acts  of  benevolence  were  not  few,  but 
their  objects  were  confined  to  a  narrow  cir- 
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cle.  His  sympathy  with  merit  was  consider¬ 
able,  hut  that  merit  must  exhibit  itself  within 
a  certain  range.  The  obvious  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  were  too  exclusively  the  excitants  of  his 
admiration.  He  lacked  the  kindling  glow  of 
fellowship  with  lofty  aspirations  ;  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  undervalue  the  discoveries  of  science 
itself,  with  all  their  beautiful  co-aptations  to 
kindred  truths,  if  unable,  at  once,  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  some  utilitarian  application. 
For  abstract  scientiBc  truths  he  had  but  little 
taste ;  for  the  general  amelioration  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  species  he  evinced  no  enthusiasm; 
but  as  the  practical  servant  of  society  around 
him — as  the  skilful  remover  of  evils  which 
beset  the  daily  life  of  his  fellow-men— as  the 
assiduous  and  graceful  minister  of  relief  to  the 
afflicted  in  every  walk  of  life, — he  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  6nest  example  of  a  class  whose 
merits  seldom  fail  to  secure  a  just  measure 
of  eminence  and  success. 

Jons  Abkrsetht  was  descended  from  a 
family  long  settled  in  Ireland.  His  grand¬ 
father,  Dr.  John  Abemethy,  was  the  author 
of  some  volumes  of  sermons,  long  held  in 
estimation  for  clear  thought  and  practical 
piety.  His  father  removed  to  London  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  the  city,  as  a  merchant. 
The  subject  of  our  notice  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1764,  exactly  one  year  after  John 
Hunter  settled  in  London.  After  some  pre¬ 
liminary  home  tuition,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Wolverhampton  Grammar  School,  where  he 
appears  to  have  obtained  the  character  of  a 
clever,  shy,  and  passionate  boy. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  at  that  time  a  Surgeon 
in  large  practice,  living  in  MildredVcourt. 
There  is  evidence  that,  during  his  aoprentice- 
ship,  young  Abernathy  evinced  a  taste  for 
chemical  and  physiological  researches.  He 
once  observed,  in  reference  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
ease,  “  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  half  ruined  my¬ 
self  in  buying  oranges  and  other  things,  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  diet 
in  this  disease.”  As  Sir  Charles  Blicke  was 
Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Aber- 
nethy  would  doubtless  have  access  to  the  sur¬ 
gical  lectures  occasionally  delivered  there  by 
Mr.  Pott.  There  being  no  regular  course  of 
lectures  on  anatomy  at  that  Hospital,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures  of  Sir  William  Blizard,  at 
the  London  Hospital ;  and  his  liking  for  the 
man,  and  hfs  interest  in  the  subject,  awaken¬ 
ed  the  first  impulse  of  real  love  for  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Sir  William  was  enthusiastic,  disin- 
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terested,  and  straightforward  ;  and  contrasted 
favorably,  in  his  young  friend’s  mind,  with 
the  more  polished  but  selfish  character  of  his 
master.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  he 
delivered  the  first  of  bis  admirable  lectures 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1814,  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  pay  a  handsome  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  former  instructor, — a  compliment 
which  must  have  been  deeply  gratifying  to 
the  venerable  Surgeon,  who  was  present. 

In  July,  1787,  Mr.  Abemethy  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital.  Soon  afterwards  he  took 
a  step  which  influenced  his  whole  future  for¬ 
tunes.  His  intercourse  with  bis  fellow- 
pupils  at  the  Hospital  had  already  elicited  his 
peculiar  talents  for  communicating  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  he  appears  early  to  have  resolved 
upon  following  out  his  natural  bias.  Thus, 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  laid  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  School  of  Medicine  subsequently 
connected  with  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
which  yet  retains  its  high  tlalus  among  the 
medical  educational  establishments  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
struck  with  the  coincidence  of  the  almost 
simultaneous  commencement  of  the  two 
schools  of  Guy’s  and  St,  Bartholomew’s,  by 
two  young  men,  scarcely  past  the  age  of  pupil¬ 
age.  It  is  true  that,  at  Bartholomew’s,  Mr. 
Pott  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  about 
twenty -four  lectures  on  surgery  ;  but  where 
no  anatomical  lectures  are  delivered,  a  medi¬ 
cal  school  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  also 
true,  that  at  Guy’s,  lectures  had  been  given 
previously  to  Astley  Cowper’s  time  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  his  energy  had  been  thrown 
into  the  lecture-room,  that  the  full  course  of 
subjects  received  their  due  attention.  Aber- 
nethy  was  the  actual,  Astley  Cooper  the  vir¬ 
tual,  founder  of  their  respective  schools.  It 
may  be  well  to  pausd  awhile,  to  consider  the 
professional  influences  of  the  period  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

At  the  period  when  our  young  aspirants 
for  professional  fame  entered  upon  their  ca¬ 
reer,  surgery  had  not  been  quite  emancipated 
from  its  alliance  with  the  barbers,  and,  of 
course,  had  yet  to  achieve  a  proper  position 
in  public  estimation.  Cheselden,  Pott,  and 
a  few  others  had,  indeed,  stood  out  promi¬ 
nently,  and  been  recognized  as  worthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  honor ;  but  the  great  mass  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  still  held  a  servile  position  under  the 
Physicians.  It  was  the  transition  period,  be¬ 
tween  that  of  a  submissive  execution  of  an¬ 
other’s  orders,  and  the  self-assertion  of  proved 
and  acknowledged  science.  They,  therefore. 
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became  the  leaders  of  professional  thought 
and  practice,  at  a  time  when  it  had  just  put 
on  its  more  finished  and  permanent  phase. 
Equal  eminence  could  scarcely  have  been 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period,  since  it  would  have  been  imperil¬ 
led  by  the  want  of  a  scientific  foundation  ; 
whilst,  at  a  later  period,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  attain  equal  superiority  in  the 
contest  with  an  abler  race  of  competitors,  and 
amid  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

But  we  should  take  a  very  imperfect  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  these 
young  surgeons,  and  exerted  a  potent  influ¬ 
ence  over  their  subsequent  fortunes,  if  we 
were  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  vast  influence 
exercised  over  them  by  John  Hunter.  This 
wonderful  man,  who  joined  in  himself  the 
close  observ’ation  of  nature  characteristic  of 
Bacon,  with  the  power  of  generalization  of 
Newton,  was  then  near  the  termination  of  his 
career.  But  few  of  his  contemporaries  had 
faith  in  his  doctrines  ;  and  from  some,  includ¬ 
ing  the  uncle  of  young  Astley  Cooper,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  bitterest  opposition  ;  so  that  it  was 
left  to  the  rising  generation  of  medical  men  to 
introduce  and  develop  the  practical  doc¬ 
trines  which  Hunter  had  originated.  Cooper 
and  Abemethy  had  the  advantage  of  hearing 
Hunter’s  lectures,  and  were  early  convinced 
that  the  principles  enunciated  by  him  were 
destined  to  change,  in  many  respects,  the  fu¬ 
ture  practice  of  surgery ;  and  as  no  important 
discovery,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  general 
physiological  doctrines  on  which  the  science 
is  based,  has  since  taken  place,  it  was  not 
their  fate  to  be  left  behind  by  the  onward 
progress  of  professional  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  they  never  lost  the  prestige  which 
they  derived  from  being  the  first  to  embrace, 
and  publicly  to  teach,  the  novel  doctrines  of 
their  illustrious  master.  Nor  can  we  well 
over-estimate  the  influence  which  their  great 
practical  talents  and  unflagging  industry  had, 
in  causing  the  reception  of  these  principles 
by  the  profession  at  large.  Gifted  with  more 
popular  talents  for  public  teaching,  clearer 
powers  of  exposition,  and  greater  practical 
skill  in  applying  his  views  to  the  emergencies 
of  actual  life,  they  may  be  said  to  have  en¬ 
tered  into  Hunter’s  labors,  and  to  have  sup¬ 
plemented  him  in  those  very  particulars 
wherein  he  was  undoubtedly  wanting.  It  is 
pleasing  to  reflect  that,  in  all  periods  of  then- 
career,  they  never  failed  to  eulogize  the  man 
who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great 
apostle,  as  he  became  the  great  martyr,  of 
physiological  science. 


The  early  years  of  Abernethy’s  manhood 
were  years  of  incessant  toil.  He  lectured 
upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 
Surgery, — subjects  which  are  now  divided 
amongst  three  or  four  teachers.  An  atten¬ 
tive  observer  at  the  Hospital,  he  was  more¬ 
over  assiduous  in  seeking  information  wher¬ 
ever  it  was  to  be  found.  Although  he  had 
little  time  at  his  command,  and  the  distance 
of  Mr.  Hunter’s  residence  from  his  own  was 
considerable,  he  sought  every  opportunity  of 
attending  the  lectures  in  Leicester-square, 
and  endeavored,  by  private  interviews,  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  views. 
But  these  occupations,  in  addition  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  growing  practice,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  entering  into  original  physiological 
investigations,  the  results  oif  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions” 
and  in  successive  monographs.  Some  of 
these,  particularly  his  Papers  on  the  Function 
of  the  Skin  and  Lungs,  and  on  Irritability, 
exhibit  a  power  of  reasoning,  and  a  talent  for 
discovering  the  obscure  sympathies  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  human  frame,  quite  un¬ 
usual  in  medical  writings  of  the  time.  In 
1791,  Mr.  Abernethy’s  lectures  became 
adopted,  as  it  were,  by  the  Hospital,  the 
Governors  having  erected  a  new  theatre,  in 
which  they  were  subsequently  delivered  to  a 
constantly  increa,sing  class.  By  1790,  when 
he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
his  reputation  was  fully  established  on  a  two¬ 
fold  basis, — as  a  popular  teacher  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  as  a  skilful  practical  Surgeon. 
His  fame  as  a  lecturer  naturally  brought  his 
name  frequently  before  the  public,  whilst  his 
numerous  pupils,  as  they  began  to  branch  off 
into  practice,  all  impressed  with  the  highest 
admiration  of  their  teacher’s  talents,  brought 
the  more  efficient  blessing  of  numerous  con¬ 
sultations. 

In  the  commencement  of  1800,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  who  had  shortly  before  removed  to 
Bedford-row,  entered  the  marriage  state. 
His  mode  of  procedure  was  highly  character¬ 
istic,  and  would  be  open  to  severe  remark  by 
the  sterner  critics  of  the  proprieties,  did  we 
not  consider  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  During  a  professional  attend¬ 
ance  upon  a  family  at  Edmonton,  he  had  met 
with  a  young  lady.  Miss  Anne  Threlfall,  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  merchant,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  her  kindness  and  at¬ 
tention.  One  of  Abernethy’s  most  striking 
faculties  was  his  keen  insight  into  character. 
Lively,  lady-like,  and  agreeable  manners 
came  in  aid  of  the  moral  qualifications,  and 
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his  choice  was  made.  But  how  bring  about 
the  important  affair  ?  He  was  very  shy,  and 
extremely  sensitive,  and  wholly  absorbed  in 
studying,  teaching,  and  practicing  bis  profess¬ 
ion,  so  as  to  have  no  lime  to  carry  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  siege.  He  therefore  wrote  a  note, 
stating  his  wishes,  and  requesting  the  lady 
to  take  a  fortnight  to  consider  of  her  reply. 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  answer  was 
favorable,  and  that  the  marriage  was  in  every 
respect  a  happy  one.  It  is  not  a  little  amus¬ 
ing  to  find,  that  both  Cooper  and  Abemethy 
came  down  to  lecture  on  the  evening  of  their 
marriage  day. 

Abemethy’s  Treatise  upon  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Origin  of  Local  Diseases,  popularly 
known  as  “  my  book,”  was  published  in  1804. 
This  is  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and  has 
undoubtedly  exercised  much  influence  upon 
the  modern  practice  of  medicine.  The  gen¬ 
eral  belief  is,  that  it  is  concerned  exclusively 
with  digestion,  and  that  Abemethy  looked  to 
the  stomach  alone  as  the  great  foM  et  origo 
of  all  human  ailments,  and  that  he  had  but 
one  mode  of  exorcising  the  demon.  This  is  a 
mistake  :  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  exhibit 
the  reciprocal  influence  and  mysterious  sym¬ 
pathy  existing  between  the  nervous  system 
and  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  power  they 
mutually  exert  in  the  causation  and  cure  of 
diseases.  The  subject  was  certainly  not 
new ;  but  the  suggestive  and  scrutinizing 
quality  of  bis  mind,  together  with  his  talent 
for  clear  statement  of  complicated  truths,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  carry  his  inquiries,  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  farther,  and  announce  them  more  lumi¬ 
nously,  than  had  previously  been  done.  The 
facts,  indeed,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  had 
been  known  and  commented  upon  since  the 
time  of  Hippocrates.  John  Hunter  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  had 
asserted,"  that  the  organ  secondarily  affected 
(as,  for  instance,  in  head-ache  from  deranged 
stomach)  sometimes  appeared  to  suffer  more 
than  the  organ  to  which  the  disturbance  had 
first  been  directed.”  It  was  Abernethy’s 
function  to  trace  out  this  sympathy,  as  it  is 
called,  more  fully,  and  to  add  ampler  illustra^ 
tions  of  its  nature,  its  complications,  and  its 
range. 

Abernetby’s  strong  point,  after  all,  was  his 
lecturing.  In  this  he  was  unrivalled.  His 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and 
wonderful  facility  in  conveying  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  were  assisted  by  a  combination  of  phys¬ 
ical  and  intellectual  accessories,  which 
greatly  added  to  the  effect.  His  person  was 
graceful,  slender,  and  delicate-looking,  with  a 
pleasing  combination  of  benevolence  and  hu¬ 


mor  in  his  eye.  He  was  remarkably  free 
from  technicality,  and  unusually  rich  in  illus¬ 
tration.  By  the  first  he  smoothed  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  progress  of  his  pupil,  and  avoided 
a  premature  burlhening  of  the  memory.  The 
latter  peculiarity  was  so  prominent  as  to 
suggest  the  possession  of  no  small  portion  of 
genius,  and  gave  an  indescribable  charm  to 
his  discourses.  But  his  chief  characteristics 
were  his  humor  and  his  dramatic  power. 
The  combination  of  these  sufficed  to  make 
him  equally  entertaining  and  impressive.  He 
thus  could  rouse  the  attention,  stamp  a  fact 
or  principle  upon  the  mind,  or  touch  the 
moral  sensibilities,  at  will.  In  relating  a 
case,  particularly  when  repeating  a  dialogue 
with  a  shrewd  or  witty  patient,  be  was  in¬ 
imitably  droll,  especially  when  the  recital 
made  against  himself.  But  Abemethy’s  hu¬ 
mor,  unlike  that  of  Sydney  Smith  and  other 
wits,  was  greatly  indebted  to  maimer,  and  is 
not  effective  on  repetition.  His  directions  for 
making  a  poultice  are  amusing,  as  found  in 
his  published  lectures  ;  but  those  who  beard 
them,  say  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  raci¬ 
ness  with  which  they  were  given.  Parts  of 
his  lectures,  printed  exactly  as  they  were 
delivered,  are  as  amusing  as  any  Imok  of 
light  reading  ;  and  in  the  "  Eventful  History 
of  a  Compound  Fracture,”  may  be  seen  how 
important  information  may  be  conveyed, 
upon  a  subject  undoubtedly  grave,  without 
a  trace  of  dulness.  But  it  was  in  the  more 
serious  portion  of  his  discourse,  when  recit¬ 
ing  some  act  of  neglect  or  cruelty,  that  the 
better  qualities  of  the  lecturer  were  apparent. 
His  voice  faltered  with  emotion,  his  eye  flash¬ 
ed  fire,  and  his  whole  soul  seemed  stirred 
within  him.  His  sympathy  with  poverty  in 
distress  frequently  appeared  in  his  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  proved,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  his  many  recorded  acts  of  benevolence 
to  the  poor,  the  kindly  nature  of  the  man. 

The  foundation  of  Abernetby’s  character 
was  unswerving  honesty.  He  not  only  ab¬ 
horred  what  was  absolutely  false,  but  de¬ 
tested  the  exaggeration  which  is  relatively  or 
inferentially  so.  He  declined  either  to  say 
or  to  do  more  than  the  welfare  of  his  patient 
required,  even  when,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  such  abstinence  was  un¬ 
favorable  to  his  interests.  Early  in  life  he 
had  seen,  with  indignation  and  contempt, 
the  means  by  which  some  men  attain  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  the  sight  affected  his  whole  future 
career.  Beneath  the  varnish  of  a  courtly 
manner  and  an  elaborate  toilet,  he  had  seen 
the  coarse-minded  and  ignorant  man  in  great 
prosperity.  He  had  seen  the  fears  of  the 
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timid  inralid  coined  into  ducats  by  those 
whose  mission  it  was  to  chase  them  away. 
He  had  seen  an  extensive  machinery  erected, 
whose  main  spring  was  self-interest,  and 
whose  purposed  end  was  to  do  nothing, 
though  mischief  was  too  often  the  result. 
Long  before  Mrs.  Wittiterly  and  her  Doctor 
had  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  he 
had  studied  their  types  in  the  school  to 
which  that  master  afterwards  resorted.  He 
had  seen  all  this,  and  was  resolved  that  his 
own  relations  with  his  patients  should  be 
free  from  all  mystei*}’,  and  based  upon  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  mutual  positions. 
He  explained  to  his  patient  his  actual  con¬ 
dition,  and  what  was  requisite  to  be  done  for 
him,  in  language  so  simple,  as  to  be  easily 
intelligible,  and  then  considered  he  had  done 
his  duty.  He  no  more  thought  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  a  power  or  a  prescience  which  he 
did  not  possess,  than  he  would  to  property 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  declined 
to  imitate  some  of  his  brethren  of  the  gold- 
headed  cane,  and  erect  himself  into  an  oracle 
as  awful,  as  mysterious,  and  as  false  as  that 
of  Delphi.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  grow  rich ;  but  it  was  essential  to  his 
comfort,  as  an  honest,  upright  man,  that  he 
should  avoid  getting  money  under  false 
preter^fs.  8o  far  all  was  right ;  had  Aber- 
nethy  gone  no  farther  than  this,  no  friend  to 
truthfulness  could  cast  a  reproach  upon  hyn. 
But  alas !  he  was  to  prove  another  instance 
of  the  folly  of  too  exclusively  directing  the 
attention  to  one  truth,  or  one  view  of  a 
question.  In  his  endeavor  to  avoid  a  recog¬ 
nized  evil,  he  fell  into  another  not  perceived. 
From  being  honest  in  intention,  he  sank  into 
unconlhness  and  rudeness  of  manner,  and  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  feelings  of  many  injuries 
they  would  rather  have  suS'ered  in  their 
pockets. 

The  question  of  the  proper  bearing  of  the 
medical  man  to  his  patient  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest  ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there 
are  different  views  taken  on  the  subject. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  proper  for  the 
physician  to  adopt  a  conventional  artificial 
voice  and  manner,  and  to  infuse  a  degree  of 
emjiressement  into  his  language  and  tones ;  in 
short,  that  he  should  have  a  technical  profess¬ 
ional  manner,  as  marked  as  the  “  My  Lud,” 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Bar.  We  can¬ 
not  assent  to  this.  In  addition  to  the  requi¬ 
site  skill,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  our 
physician  all  the  sympathy  that  the  case  may 
claim  from  a  feeling  man ;  all  beyond  that, 
all  that  is  merely  called  up  by  art  to  serve  a 
purpose,  we  had  rather  be  without.  By 


all  means  let  him  be  natural ;  if  demonstrat* 
ive,  let  him  be  demonstrative ;  if  naturally 
reserved,  let  him  not  try  to  play  a  part: — in 
a  word,  let  him  ^  honest.  A  doubt  once 
thrown  upon  his  honesty  in  one  particular, 
would  lead  us  to  fear  deception  in  more  im¬ 
portant  things. 

But  having  said  thus  much  in  favor  of 
honesty,  we  would  turn  again  to  Abernethy, 
and  protest  against  the  rudenesses  in  which 
he  allowed  himself  to  indulge.  We  believe 
he  fell  into  this  bad  habit,  primarily,  from 
his  thorough  honesty  of  character ;  and  sec¬ 
ondarily,  from  an  irritability  arising  from 
physical  causes,  induced  by  bis  early  and 
prolonged  exertions.  But  whatever  expla¬ 
nation  be  given,  it  admits  of  no  justification, 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  as  unworthy  of  a 
man  whose  real  claims  to  public  attention 
required  no  factitious  aid.  But  it  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  not  only  as  a  serious  blot  upon  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  honorable  man,  but 
also  as  a  precedent  which  seems  to  keep  in 
countenance  a  herd  of  vulgar  imitators,  who, 
devoid  of  his  talents  and  real  benevolence, 
aim  at  similar  celebrity  by  copying  his  great¬ 
est  defects.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  moreover, 
since  it  has  served  to  call  away  the  attention 
of  the  public  from  Abernethy ’s  true  merits, 
and  caused  him  to  appear,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  who  only  know  him  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  stories — a  large  number  of  which 
are  apocryphal — in  the  character  of  a  savage 
or  a  buffoon. 

His  uprightness  of  character,  and  entire 
freedom  from  selfishness,  might  be  illustrated 
by  many  examples.  A  gentleman  bad  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  a  compound  dislo¬ 
cation  of  the  ancle,  (an  accident,  by-tlle-bye, 
which  Abernethy  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
redeeming  from  habitual  amputation,)  on  the 
road  between  Andover  and  Salisbury.  An 
able  practitioner  of  the  former  place  was 
called  in,  and  replaced  the  parts.  He  then 
said  to  the  patient,  "Now,  when  you  get 
well,  and  have,  as  you  most  likely  will,  a 
stiflf  joint,  your  friends  will  tell  you,  ‘  Ah  ! 
you  had  a  country  Doctor so.  Sir,  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  for  a  London  Surgeon,  to 
confirm  or  correct  what  I  have  done.  The 
patient  consented,  and  sent  for  Abernethy, 
who  reached  the  spot  by  mail  about  two  in 
the  morning.  He  looked  carefully  at  the 
limb,  saw  that  it  was  in  a  good  position,  and 
was  told  what  had  been  done.  He  then  said, 
"  I  am  come  a  long  way,  Sir,  to  do  nothing. 
I  might,  indeed,  pretend  to  do  something ; 
but,  as  any  unavoidable  motion  of  the  limb 
must  necessarily  be  mischievous,  I  should 
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only  do  harm.  You  are  in  very  good  hands, 
and  I  dare  say  will  do  very  well.  You  may, 
indeed,  come  home  with  a  stiff  joint,  but 
that  is  better  than  a  wopden  leg.”  He  took 
a  cheque  for  his  fee,  sixty  guineas,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  London.  Soon  after,  a 
wealthy  Clergyman  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  a  violent  attack  of  erysipelas  in 
the  head  and  arm.  His  family,  becoming 
alarmed,  wrote  up  to  his  brother  to  request 
Mr.  Abemethy  to  go  down  and  visit  the  pa¬ 
tient.  Aberneihy  inquired,  “  Who  attends 
your  brother  ?”  “  Mr.  Davis,  of  Andover.” 

"Well,  I  told  him  all  I  knew  about  surgery, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  not  forgotten  it.  You 
may  be  perfectly  siitisBed.  1  shall  not  go.” 
Here,  as  the  narrator  says,  he  might  have 
had  another  sixty  guineas.  We  are  aware 
that  these  and  similar  instances  in  which  he 
combated  the  morbid  exaggerations  of  those 
who  consulted  him,  and  endeavored  to  rea¬ 
son  them  into  abstaining  from  undue  indul¬ 
gence  in  medicine,  are  looked  upon  by  some 
as  foolish  instances  of  abnegation  ;  but  we 
trust  that  the  claims  of  honesty  and  conscience 
will  generally  (we  cannot  expect  invariably) 
be  held  paramount  by  the  members  of  an 
honorable  profession,  even  when  self  interest 
comes  backed  by  a  plausible  but  lax  morality. 

But  has  this  subject  no  bearing  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  profession  ?  W^ ould  the 
existing  prevalence  of  medical  heresies  have 
occurred,  had  the  straightforward  conduct  of 
Abemethy  (without,  of  course,  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  manner)  been  more  general  among 
his  brethren?  We  see  at  present  a  state  of 
things  which  cannot,  we  sincerly  believe,  be 
altogether  accounted  for  by  the  weakness 
and  credulity  of  the  public  ;  we  cannot  but 
attribute  something  to  the  mystery  and  the 
machinery  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
public  were  greatly  to  blame  for  the  mystery, 
since  they  persisted  in  attributing  a  power  to 
the  medical  man  beyond  all  reason  :  they 
were  to  blame  in  leading  to  an  undue  use  of 
medicine,  since  they  supposed  that  in  that 
alone  consisted  his  power  to  do  them  good ; 
and  if  one  declined  to  prescribe  for  them, 
they  went  to  another.  But  still  the  profess¬ 
ion  were  consenting  parties.  There  was  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  force  of  truth, 
when  urged  with  simple  earnestness.  Had 
the  profession  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
danger  of  reaction  in  the  public  mind ;  had 
they  calculated  upon  the  growing  intelligence 
of  society ;  had  they  sacrificed  their  imme¬ 
diate  interests  to  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  profession,  they  would  have  prevented 
the  present  discreditable  state  of  things. 


We  are  not  now  speaking  of  vulgar  quack¬ 
ery:  that  must  always  exist  while  the  mass¬ 
es  are  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  and  thus 
exposed  to  become  the  prey  of  designing 
men.  We  allude  to  those  fashionable  sys¬ 
tems  which  are  followed  hy  so  many  other¬ 
wise  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  and 
women,  who  are  not  to  be  led  astray  by 
mere  credulity,  but  require  some  one  guiding 
principle,  of  which  they  must  be  convinced. 
This  has  been  with  many  the  conviction  that 
the  former  practice  of  over-drugging  with 
medicine  was  wrong.  Satisfied  of  this  fact, 
they  have  dwelt  upon  the  discovered  truth 
so  long,  as  to  have  little  thought  to  expend 
upon  the  foundations  of  the  system  they 
have  adopted.  They  know  themselves  to  be 
right  on  one  point  of  the  inquiry,  and  they 
too  lightly  assume  the  correctnesss  of  the 
rest.  Tired  of  so  much  physic,  they  fix 
upon  water,  a  remedial  agent  of  good  re¬ 
pute,  and  erect  a  temple  of  health  in  which 
she  is  the  exclusive  goddess.  As  Ilydropaths, 
they  can,  at  least  theoretically,  get  rid  of  the 
drugs  they  so  much  detest.  Or,  if  unpre¬ 
pared  absolutely  and  ostensibly  to  "  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,”  they  tamper  with  their 
reason  so  far  as  to  substitute  a  semblance 
for  a  reality,  and,  having  minutely  subdivid¬ 
ed  the  "  dummy,”  swallow  it  with  the  great¬ 
est  possible  gravity.  Prove  to  them,  it  they 
vrill  listen — which  they  will  seldom  consent 
to  do — that  their  fundamental  principle  is 
a  falsehood ;  remind  them  that,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  positive  effect,  there  is  re¬ 
quired  an  exactly  adequate  cause ;  show 
them  that  their  great  conclusive  arguments, 
their  reputed  cures,  are  but  prime  examples 
of  the  logic  of  Po$t  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc, 
and  that  the  same  syllogism  would  equally 
establish  all  the  competing  systems  of  quack¬ 
ery  that  now  exist,  or  have  ever  existed  ;  do 
ail  this,  and  more,  yet  they  fall  back  upon 
their  first  strong  conviction,  and  behind  that 
intrenchment  stand,  till  events  prove  to  them 
the  fallacy  into  which  a  partial  truth  has  led 
them. 

We  submit  the  above  theory — in  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  present  state  of  medical  belief, 
and  in  which  the  blame  is  pretty  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  public  and  the  profession 
— for  what  it  may  be  worth,  satisfied  that  it 
is  borne  out  by  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Abernethy’s  reputation  steadily  increased, 
until  there  were  few  practitioners  in  London 
mure  consulted  by  the  sick  of  all  classes. 
From  distant  parts  of  the  country  they 
flocked,  returning,  in  many  cases,with  strange 
tales  of  his  odd  and  brusque  manner.  These 
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tales  added  fresh  wings  to  his  fame.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  traducers,  who  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  rude  speeches  and  uncouth  he- 
harior  were  adopted  as  means  of  acquiring 
notoriety.  But  his  merits  were  sufficient  to 
support  his  fame.  He  was  no  charlatan, 
collapsing  as  soon  as  hiq  trick  is  discovered 
from  very  emptiness.  The  honors  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
brethren,  who  have  more  accurate  means  of 
judging  of  scientihc  and  practical  merit  than 
the  public  can  possess.  The  fact  has  recently 
transpired,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
King  to  create  him  a  Baronet — an  honor 
which  he  modestly  declined,  partly  from  in¬ 
difference  to  titular  honors,  and  partly  from 
prudential  reasons  connected  with  bis  com¬ 
paratively  limited  fortune.  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  he  curtailed  his  engage¬ 
ments  on  account  of  declining  health,  and 
spent  a  portion  of  bis  time  in  the  country. 
His  constitution  was  never  robust,  and  be  1^- 
gan  to  show  marks  of  age  at  a  somewhat 
early  period.  In  1827  he  resigned  the  ap- 

E ointment  of  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s 
lospital,  under  circumstances  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  bis  disinterestedness  and  sense  of 


fairness  to  bis  juniors.  On  his  appointment 
in  1816,  after  a  service  of  twenty-eight  years 
in  the  subordinate  and  unremunerated  capa¬ 
city  of  Assistant- Surgeon,  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  to  the  Governors,  that  it  was  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  institution  for  a  Sur¬ 
geon  to  retain  the  office  after  the  age  of 
sixty.  When  that  time  arrived,  although 
his  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  the  sur¬ 
geoncy  bad  been  short  in  comparison  with 
his  earlier  labors,  and  although  he  might 
have  followed  the  precedents  of  bis  prede¬ 
cessors  and  contemporaries,  he  resolved  to 
illustrate  his  own  precept,  and  retire  ;  a  res¬ 
olution  which  the  remonstrances  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  could  only  postpone  one  year.  In 
May,  1829,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Ex¬ 
aminer  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  which 
occasion  a  Memorial  was  entered  in  the  Min¬ 
utes  of  the  Court,  signed  by  the  leading  Sur¬ 
geons  of  the  day,  eulogizing  in  high  terms 
his  scientific  labors,  and  attributing  much  of 
the  recent  advancement  of  the  healing  art 
to  bis  writings.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  at  his  house  at  Enfield,  where, 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  declining  strength, 
he  expired,  April  20tb,  1831. 


From  Siekeat’s  Household  Word*. 


POTICHO 


What  new  mania  is  this?  What  is  poti- 
che  or  poticho,  and  why  need  women  hare 
an  especial  mania  for  it  ?  If  potiche  be  some¬ 
thing  good,  why  not  have  poticbotechny,  or 
poticbology,  or  potichonomy,  or  poticboso- 
my,  or  potichography,  or  potichometry  ?  A 
mania  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  phobia  :  a  mad¬ 
ness  for,  is  as  little  pleasant  as  a  madness 
against ;  and  we  may  perchance  yet  have  a 
potichofobia  as  nn  antidote  to  the  poticbo- 
mania.  A  learned  pundit  who  has  discoursed 
on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
reasons  in  this  way — that  as  metromania, 
bibliomania,  and  melomania,  are  irreproach¬ 
able  words,  by  which  one  expresses  love  of 
poetry,  lore  of  books,  and  love  of  music — 
there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
invent  the  word  potichomania.  He  admits 
that  we  have  not  yet  become  accithtomed  to 


MANIA. 


the  sound  of  such  a  word  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
Is  it  not  easier  than  angeiograpby,  for  a  de¬ 
scription  of  weights  and  measures  ?  or  than 
ophthalmoxyslic  as  a  name  for  a  little  rye-ear 
brush  used  to  smooth  the  eyebrows  1  Thus 
he  claims  the  right  to  offer  for  academical 
baptism  the  word  potichomania, on  the  ground 
that  men  are  permitted — or  rather  that  sci¬ 
ence  is  permitted,  under  etymological  pre¬ 
texts — to  add  to  moderate  languages  by 
means  of  the  Greek.  How  far  the  academical 
Greeks  of  the  present  day  will  approve  of 
the  composite  name,  it  will  be  for  them  to 
declare.  Poticbes  are  said  to  be  Chinese  or 
Japanese  jars :  and  hence  the  new  art  becomes 
a  frenzy  for  jars — a  very  pretty  conclusion, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  parties.  That  the  art  means  something 
amusing,  whatever  the  name  may  mean,  is 
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evident  enough  ;  for  the  advertising  columns  Moorish  pottery,  adorned  with  copies  of 
of  the  daily  journals  inform  us  that  Mr.  So-  paintings  by  Raffaelle  and  his  contemporaries, 
and-so,  for  a  given  number  of  shillings  or  and  some  specimens  supposed  to  have  been 
guineas,  will  give  a  certain  number  of  les-  painted  by  the  hand  of  the  great  master^him- 
sons  in  potocnomania,  whereby  a  lady  may  self.  There  is  the  Della  Robbia  ware,  so 
easily  learn  the  elegant  art ;  while  color-  named  from  a  Florentine  artist,  who  modelled 
makers  and  print-sellers  adopt  similar  means  and  sculptured  excellent  works  in  porcelain, 
of  notifying  to  the  world  that  all  the  mate-  and  then  adorned  them  with  enamel  and  gold 
rials  necessary  for  the  practice  of  this  art  and  colors.  There  is  the  Palissy  ware,  in¬ 
may  be  obtained  at  their  respective  estab-  vented  by  a  man  whoso  life  was  a  continuous 
lishments.  romance,  and  presenting  historical,  mytho- 

To  come  to  the  gist  of  the  matter,  it  seems  logical,  and  allegorical  designs  on  grounds  of 
that  potichomania  is  a  method  of  imitating  rich  yellow  and  blue  and  gray.  There  is  the 
in  decorated  glass,  Japanese,  or  any  other  delft  ware,  with  its  beautiful  enamel,  its  blue 
specimens  of  ware  or  porcelain.  There  seems  colors,  and  its  designs  copied  from  the  old 
no  reason  why  pleasing  and  even  elegant  re-  Japan  productions.  There  are  the  stone 
suits  may  not  be  obtained  ;  but  if  it  be  used  wares  from  China  and  Japan,  which  fre- 
only  as  a  means  of  imitating  ugly  specimens  quently  serve  as  a  colored  base  for  raised 
of  oriental  workmanship,  its  desirability  as  a  ornaments  of  toft  porcelain.  There  are  the 
means  of  art  may  be  questioned.  If,  on  the  various  Wedgwood  wares,  comprising  the 
other  hand,  natural  taste  be  allowed  fair  QueenV  and  the  Basalt,  the  Jasper  and  the 
play,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  very  Onyx,  and  other  kinds,  lliere  are  the  old 
elegant  results  may  follow.  Chelsea  china,  Ilotherham  china,  and  Derby 

A  recently  published  essay  on  the  subject,  china.  There  are  the  Dresden  china  and  the 
shows  that  the  list  of  working  materiMs  is  Bolticher  ware  and  the  Sevres  china.  In 
somewhat  formidable,  comprising  glass  vases,  short,  if  the  reader  knew  how  eagerly  col¬ 
or  potiches,  or  cups,  or  plates,  shaped  simi-  lectors  look  out  for  the  different  varieties  of 
larly  to  those  made  of  pottery  or  porcelain ;  old  pottery  and  porcelain,  he  would  have 
a  well-assorted  selection  of  colored  papers  some  clue  to  the  origin  of  that  desire  which 
or  gelatine  sheets ;  a  6ne- pointed  pair  of  exists  to  imitate  in  some  degree  those  pro¬ 
scissors  for  cutting  out ;  tubes  or  bottles  of  ductions :  not  to  imitate  for  dishonest  pur- 
prepared  colors  of  various  tints  ;  a  bottle  of  poses ;  for  he  must  be  a  shallow  judge  who 
a  peculiarly  prepared  varnish  ;  another  bottle  would  mistake  modern  decorated  glass  for 
containing  re&ned  essence  of  turpentine;  a  old  painted  china.  How  the  connoisseur  dis- 
bottle  of  melted  gum;  a  round  hog’s-hair  tinguishes  the  poteries  a  ptlte-tendre  from 
brush  for  gumming  the  paper  ornaments,  the  poteries  4  p&te  dur ;  the  poterie  matt  from 
another  for  varnishing,  and  two  6at  brushes  the  poterie  lustrde ;  the  poterie  vemissde  from 
for  coloring;  a  vessel  in  which  the  colors  the  poterie  emails ;  the  fayence  Anglaise 
may  be  diluted  ;  and  a  box  wherein  to  stow  from  the  fayence  Fran^aise:  the  Wedgwood, 
away  all  these  treasures.  As  to  the  means  the  Botticher,  the  Palissy,  the  Della  Robbia, 
of  procuring  the  glass  articles  themselves,  the  Majolico,  the  Sevres,  the  Dresden — how 
this  must  be  left  to  the  skill  of  the  glass-  he  learns  to  know  these  one  from  another,  is 
maker.  The  object  is  to  produce  glass  imi-  a  part  of  his  business  as  a  collector  and  con- 
tations  of  pottery  and  porcelain  articles ;  and  noisseur  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  knowing  that 
therefore  the  glass  must  of  course  be  wrought  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  some  of  these 
into  a  form  consistent  with  such  a  purpose,  varieties  of  ware  are  wholly  unfitted  to  be 
It  may  be  a  vase,  or  a  potiche,  or  a  honey-  imitated  on  glass. 

pot,  or  a  plate,  or  a  cup — anything,  in  short.  The  imitative  art  to  which  the  long  Greek 
which  has  a  smooth  surface  (for  articles  with  name  is  given  bears  no  analogy  to  that  by 
ornaments  in  relief  do  not  seem  to  be  bus-  which  these  several  kinds  of  ware  are  colored 
ceptible  of  this  mode  of  imitation) ;  but  the  and  adorned.  Some  of  the  colored  wares 
gla.ss- worker  must  in  any  case  precede  the  have  metallic  figments  mixed  with  the  clay 
ornamentalist.  whereof  they  are  formed,  which  imparts 

Though  most  persons  have  a  sort  of  ob-  a  uniform  color  to  the  whole  substance ; 
scure  notion  that  the  colors  on  cups  and  while  in  other  cases,  colors  are  mixed  with 
saucers,  dishes,  and  plates,  are  in  some  way  oils  and  turpentine,  and  are  applied  to  the 
burnt  in,  yet  the  delicacy  and  nicety  of  the  surface  of  the  ware  with  a  pencil  of  camel- 
methods  are  little  suspected.  There  is  the  hair,  the.fixture  of  the  color  being  ensured 
majolica  ware  of  Italy,  copied  from  the  by  a  subsequent  process  of  fixing  in  a  snoall 
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kiln  or  oven.  Nor  does  the  art  resemble  j 
that  of  the  glass-stainer ;  for  this  skilful 
artist,  after  having  sketched  his  design  on 
glass,  has  a  most  elaborate  series  of  processes 
to  attend  to :  his  mineral  colors  must  be  so 
chosen  as  to  form  a  sort  of  enamel  with  the 
glass  by  the  aid  of  heat;  and  he  must  so 
select  the  components  of  his  colors  that 
whatever  they  may  appear  like  when  opaque, 
they  must  appear  brilliantly  transparent 
when  applied  to  the  glass. 

No ;  the  potichomania,  the  jar  frenzy,  the 
imitation  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  must  not 
claim  to  rank  either  with  porcelain  painting 
or  glass-staining.  There  is  nothing  chemical 
about  it, — nothing  that  requires  kilns,  or 
muffles,  or  ovens, — nothing  for  which  our 
leading  artists  may  be  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  designs.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  constitute  a  pretty 
lady-like  employment,  susceptible  of  consid¬ 
erable  variety  of  application. 

There  hare  not  b^n  wanting  imitations  of 
old  Dutch  china  manufactured  in  wood.  The 
wood  was  turned  in  a  lathe  to  the  shape  of  a 
jar,  or  urn,  or  vase  ;  the  wooden  counterfeit 
was  painted  with  oil  color ;  flowers  or  orna¬ 
ments  were  cut  out  of  colored  printed  calico 
or  linen  ;  these  were  pasted  on  in  their  proper 
relative  positions;  and  the  pseudo-Dutch  or 
Japanese  production  received  its  finishing 
touch  by  means  of  a  coat  of  varnish.  But 
his  varnish  had  a  tendency  to  crack,  and  it 
seldom  presented  such  a  surface  as  could  well 
imitate  the  smooth  glossy  exterior  of  a  real 
product  of  the  plastic  art.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  inventors  of  the  new  process  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  higher  philosophy  of  their  mo¬ 
dus  operandi.  They  say,  virtually  if  not  verb¬ 
ally,  “  See,  our  exterior  is  the  real  thing ; 
the  exterior  of  a  porcelain  vessel  is  a  verita¬ 
ble  glass ;  for  all  enamel  and  glaze  are  true 
glass ;  and  our  products  exhibit  a  real  glass 
exterior ;  untouched  by  color  or  varnish  of  any 
kind, — ergo,  our  imitations  are  better  than 
their  wooden  predecessors.”  The  validity  of 
this  ergo  depends  upon  the  whereabouts  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  colored  adornments 
are  applied.  So  long  as  sheets  of  paper  or 
cloth  alone  could  be  used,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  new  art  could  h.ave  been  prac¬ 
ticed  to  any  satisfactory  degree;  because 
there  is  a  solidity  or  opacity  about  them 
which  interferes  with  anything  like  trans- 
lucency  of  effect.  Every  one  knows  that  very 
pretty  sheets  of  gelatine  are  now  made,  whicn 
receive  colors  of  considerable  brilliancy,  and 
have  a  semi- transparency,  which  adds  greatly 
to  their  ornate  effect.*  Gold,  too,  may  be 
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combined  with  the  colors  in  a  rich  and  deli¬ 
cate  degree ;  and  it  is  these  qualities  which 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  employment  of 
such  a  substance  in  the  imitative  art  now 
under  notice.  As  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
gelatine  sheets  themselves,  it  is  one  of  the 
countless  examples  afforded  by  modern  chem¬ 
istry  of  the  production  of  useful  substances 
from  that  which  is  either  refuse,  or  at  most 
a  very  common  and  cheap  article.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Penny  Wisdom  which  has 
already  received  a  little  attention  in  House¬ 
hold  Words.*  Glass  being  transparent,  while 
wood  is  opaque,  and  gelatine  sheets  being 
more  transparent  than  sheets  of  colored 
paper  or  colored  linen,  we  see  at  once  the 
basis  on  which  the  new  art  claims  to  have 
some  superiority  over  its  predecessor.  The 
coloration  is  effected  imide  the  glass:  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  smooth  exterior. 
One  of  the  novelties  of  late  years  has  been 
the  production  of  brilliant  globes  and  vessels 
of  glass,  in  which  the  brilliancy  results  from 
the  use  of  colored  gl»M  coated  behind  with 
a  layer  of  silver.  The  new  art  has  no  direct 
analogy  with  this ;  but  the  one  may  serve,  in 
some  degree,  to  show  how  the  other  may 
produce  softly-beautiful  effects  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  glassy  layer  between  the  colors 
and  the  eye. 

The  name  which  the  inventors  have  chosen 
to  give  to  this  imitative  art  is  dependent  on 
the  primary  object  of  imitating  the  Chinese 
or  Japanese  potiches  or  jars;  but  a  further 
display  of  skill  may  enable  the  workers  to 
apply  the  process  to  glas^  imitations  of  Sevres 
and  Dresden  porcelain.  The  eastern  products 
are  usually  adorned  with  figures  and  plants 
and  animals;  but  those  of  Europe  aim  at 
applications  of  the  historical  and  landscape 
painter’s  products.  The  potichomanist  (a  very 
hard  word  to  apply  to  a  lady)  selects  her 
glass  vase  or  jar,  cup  or  plate,  pot  or  dish, 
and  then  sheets  of  colored  gelatine,  such  as 
will  produce  the  colors  of  the  device  to  be 
imitated.  With  her  sharp-pointed  scissors 
she  cuts  out  the  little  bits  of  gelatine  requi¬ 
site  to  produce  the  device.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  ;  for  not  only  must  the  outlines  of  the 
device  be  carefully  observed,  but  also  the 
juxtaposition  of  any  two  or  more  colors 
which  it  may  comprise. 

The  colored  gelatine,  then,  is  cut  into  little 
fragments,  and  the  glass  is  clean  and  ready, 
and  the  pencils  or  small  brashes  are  at  hand, 
and  the  liquid  gum  is  prepared,  and  the  artist 
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is  in  a  condition  to  proceed  with  the  delicate 
work.  Sheets  of  gelatine  are  naturally  ad- 
hesire  when  wetted;  but  pieces  of  colored 
paper  may  occasionally  be  used  which  hare 
no  adhesive  layer  upon  them.  The  wet¬ 
ting  or  the  gumming,  are  adopted  according 
to  circumstances;  but  either  must  be  done 
thoroughly,  for  it  is  of  much  importance  to 
the  completeness  of  the  process  that  the 
cementing  to  the  glass  should  be  close  and 
perfect  in  every  part.  A  linen  pad  or  cloth 
is  applied  delicately  to  ensure  this  closeness 
of  contact.  There  must  be  no  bobbles  of  air ; 
no  branches  of  trees,  or  detached  leaves  of 
flowers,  or  wings  of  insects,  must  curl  up  at 
the  comers,  and  obtrude  themselves  unduly 
upon  notice.  All  must  adhere  closely  to 
their  glass. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
gelatine  sheets,  if  used  at  all,  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  by  themselves.  The  gelatine  appears 
to  be  simply  a  film  on  the  front  or  face  of 
the  picture,  which  film,  if  damped,  becomes 
adhesive  without  the  aid  of  gum.  Our  taste¬ 
ful  neighbors  across  the  Channel  supply  us 
with  these,  as  well  as  with  the  original  idea 
whereby  the  art  has  been  created.  Theirs 
is  the  potichomanie,  which  we  have  changed 
into  potichomania ;  and  theirs  are  the  sheets 
of  pictures — Chinese  ladies,  landscapes  with 
impossible  perspective,  foliage,  flowers,  fruit, 
birds,  butterflies,  arabesques,  grotesques — 
printed  in  lithography,  brilliantly  colored 
and  sold  at  six,  nine,  twelve,  eighteen,  or  any 
other  number  of  pence  per  sheet.  Some  of 
our  teachers  tell  ns  to  use  hog’s-hair  brush¬ 
es  ;  some  say  camel’s-biur ;  but  others,  more 
provident  than  either,  recommend  both  the 
hog  and  the  camel  to  oui^notice.  The  glass 
vessels  themselves  are  apparently  French, 
although  we  know  of  no  reason  why  English 
glassblowers  should  not  make  them.  The 
potiches  en  verre,  vases,  allumette  vases, 
flower-pot  covers,  cups,  and  bowls,  are  many 
of  them  well  and  gracefully  shaped ;  but  we 
would  gently  whisper,  that  if  the  glass  were 
a  little  more  free  from  air-bubbles,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  object  in  view ;  because, 
whether  we  would  imitate  the  blueish  tint  of 
old  Sevres,  or  the  greenish  tint  of  Chinese, 
or  the  nankeen  tint  of  Etruscan,  or  the  tints 
of  any  other  famous  porcelain  or  pottery,  we 
can  certainly  get  on  better  without  bubbles 
in  the  glass,  than  with  them.  It  is  a  French 
professor,  too,  who  assures  us  that  "  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  success  which  this  art  has  ob¬ 
tained  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  re¬ 
member  that,  after  an  easy,  interesting  labor 


of  a  few  hours,  we  see  a  simple  glass  vessel 
transformed  into  a  Chinese,  Sevres,  Dresden, 
or  Japanese  vase." 

But  the  materials  are  only  half  the  matter, 
— the  processes  are  the  other  half ;  and  we 
follow  our  instructions,  humbly  and  diligent¬ 
ly,  thus : 

We  are  eepecially,  in  the  most  energetic 
terms,  cautioned  not  to  proceed  to  the  next 
process  until  the  efficacy  of  the  gum  has  been 
well  ascertained  ;  but,  this  done,  we  advance 
to  the  varnishing.  This  varnish  is  intended 
partly  to  secure  the  colored  devices  in  their 
place,  and  partly  to  shield  the  gelatine  from  a 
layer  of  oil  color  afterwards  applied.  The 
varnish  is  applied  over  the  whole  interior  of 
the  vase  or  jar ;  but  being  clear  and  color¬ 
less,  it  does  not  produce  a  disfigurement  in 
the  general  appearance.  We  presume  that 
the  shape  of  the  jar  in  respect  to  its  mouth 
and  general  proportion,  must  be  such  as  will 
admit  of  the  artist's  hand  and  varnish  brush, 
and  bits  of  colored  paper.  There  is  a  little 
vitreous  conundrum  occasionally  to  be  seen, 
consisting  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  an 
English  stage  roach  bottled  up  in  a  decanter, 
or  phial,  whose  mouth  is  far  smaller  than 
the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  great  emperor ; 
and  the  puzzle  is,  to  find  out  bow  Napoleon 
could  have  possibly  got  into  the  decanter, 
or  the  Brighton  mail  into  the  phial.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  there  is  to  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  putting  in  or  taking  out  anything 
which  the  jar  or  vase  ought  to  contain. 

The  varnishing  being  done,  the  painting  or 
I  coloring  follows;  the  object  of  this  is,  to  give 
I  to  the  whole  of  the*  glass  vessel  a  tint  and 
an  opacity  corresponding  with  the  tint  and 
opacity  of  the  specimen  of  pottery  or  porce¬ 
lain  imitated— an  important  and  difficult  part 
of  the  routine  of  processes :  for  the  selection 
I  of  ingredients,  and  the  mode  of  application, 
must  each  require  much  care.  The  color- 
men  have  prepared  an  ample  list  of  tints,  to 
imitate  the  deadly  white  and  the  delicately 
white,  the  creamy  white  and  the  bluish  white, 
the  red  lacquered,  the  black  lacquered,  the 
sea-green,  the  green  yellow,  the  gold  dust, 
the  deep  gold,  the  Pompadour  rose,  the  deep 
blue,  the  bright  blue,  and  other  colors  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  porcelain  ;  and  we  are  told  how,  by 
employing  zinc  white,.cobalt  blue,  yellow  ochre, 
vermilion,  lake,  ivory  black,  Naples  yellow,  sil¬ 
ver  white,  Veronese  green,  yellow  lake,  bit¬ 
umen,  raw  sienna,  burnt  sienna,  cadmium, 
March  violet,  carmine,  ultramarine,  gold  var¬ 
nish,  gold  powder, — we  are  told  how  all  these, 
or  some  among  the  number,  combine  to  pro- 
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duce  tints  which  will  imitate  the  ground  color 
of  all  varieties  of  pottery  and  porcelain.  And 
we  are  cautioned  against  numerous  snares 
and  pitfalls  into  which  our  ignorance  may 
lead  us.  If  our  paint  be  too  opaque,  it  will 
spread  with  difficulty  over  the  surface  of  the 
glass :  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  will  not  cover  the 
glass  with  sufficient  body  ;  if  it  be  not  equa¬ 
ble  in  distribution,  it  will  fail  to  imitate  the 
homogeneity  in  the  appearance  of  porcelain; 
if  there  be  not  enough  mixed  at  once,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  match  the  tint  afterwards ;  if 
it  be  made  to  flow  more  easily,  it  may  dry 
more  tardily.  As  to  the  mode  of  applying 
the  colors,  there  seems  to  be  two  varieties — 
brushing  and  flowing.  The  application  with 
a  brush  is  the  most  obvious ;  but  the  teach¬ 
ers  assure  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  touch  of  the  brush,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  method  of  flowing  or  flooding 
is  preferred.  In  this  process  the  liquid  color 
is  poured  into  the  vessel,  and  is  rolled  about 
in  every  direction,  after  which  the  surplus  is 
poured  out  into  a  cup  or  other  receptacle. 
One  flooding  seldom  leaves  a  sufficient  thick¬ 
ness  or  opacity  of  color,  and  a  second  is 
hence  required.  This  process  is  very  similar 
to  that  by  which  artificial  pearls  are  produced. 
A  grayish  liquid  made  from  fish-scales  being 
blown  through  a  little  tube,  a  drop  at  a  time, 
into  hollow  glass  beeds,  and  then  rolled 
about. 

Phrenologists  say  that  man  is  blessed  with 
an  organ  of  color,  the  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 


velopment  of  which  indicates  a  greater  or 
lesser  capacity  for  appreciating  the  chromatic 
elements  of  a  picture ;  and  the  poticbomanist 
hints  pretty  strongly  that  the  success  of  a 
student  in  this  art  will  depend  in  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  on  the  magnitude  of  this  said 
organ.  He  declares  first  that  the  faculty  of 
what  painters  call  color,  is  not  given  to  every 
one ;  he  further  declares  that  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  this  faculty  will  produce  in  potichoma- 
nia,  as  in  painting,  works  far  superior  to  the 
production  of  those  who  are  not  endowed 
with  it,  inasmuch  as  the  former  will  be  art¬ 
ists,  while  the  latter  will  be  nothing  more 
than  skilful  workmen,  or  clever  imitators ;  be 
acknowledges  that  the  art  of  potichomania  is 
still  in  its  infancy  ;  but  he  roundly  prophe¬ 
cies  that,  like  the  great  art  of  painting,  it 
will  have  its  school,  its  masters,  its  disciples, 
its  imitators  —  securing  a  place  for  itself 
among  decorative  arts,  developing  its  re¬ 
sources  in  the  embellishment  of  our  apart¬ 
ments  and  furniture,  and  bringing  honor  and 
praise  to  its  artists.  May  the  prediction  be 
verified,  in  spite  of  the  jar-frenzy  name  given 
to  the  art  I  Glass  has  advanced  much  in 
usefulness  and  beauty,  since  the  change  in 
the  excise  duties ;  and  unless  grim  war  shall 
urge  the  finance  minister  again  to  throw  his 
longing  eyes  to  glass,  we  may  hope  that  the 
usefulness  and  the  beauty,  consequent  in 
great  part  on  cheapness,  will  be  yet  farther 
increased. 


Thb  Death  or  the  Czar  foretold 
Two  Years  Since. — A  letter  that  appeared 
in  the  London  Times,  over  the  signature  of 
Dr.  Granville,  a  physician  of  some  eminence, 
has  attracted  notice.  Dr.  Granville  had 
once  been  Lord  Palmerston’s  medical  attend¬ 
ant,  and  in  1849  resided  in  a  professional  ca¬ 
pacity  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  med¬ 
ical  introductions  to  the  Imperial  Court.  In 
the  month  of  July,  1853,  he  addressed  a 
confidential  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
which  he  (Granville)  now  reproduces  in  the 
Times.  In  that  letter  he  stated,  that  having 
formed  a  careful  prognosis  of  the  state  of 
health  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  die  suddenly 
in  the  50tb  year  of  his  age.  At  an  inter¬ 


view  with  Lord  Palmerston,  Feb.  23,  1854, 
Palmerston  asked  Dr.  G.  if  he  still  adhered 
to  his  opinion  and  prediction  ?  Granville 
replied  that  “  before  July,  1855,  when  the 
Emperor  would  be  59  years  of  age,  the  event 
anticipated  would  happen.  Let  but  a  few 
reverses  overtake  him,  and  his  death,  like 
that  of  all  his  brothers,  will  be  sudden.”  It 
has  proved  so.  “Alma,  Inkermann,  Balakla- 
va,”  says  the  Doctor,  “shook  the  mighty 
brain.  Eupatoria  completed  the  stroke,  and 
anticipated  the  prognosis  by  only  a  few 
weeks.” 

It  might  be  curious  to  speculate  as  to  how 
far  the  shrewd  Palmerston  kept  this  proph¬ 
ecy  in  mind  in  accepting  the  office  of  Pre¬ 
mier,  and  the  task  of  settling  the  war. 
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America  is  determined  to  keep  us  amused. 
We  are  never  left  for  long  together  without 
a  “  startling  novelty”  from  the  “  almighty 
republic.”  “Keep  your  eye  fixed”  — said 
one  of  her  “  newspaperial”  bards — 

“  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  American  Eagle, 
Whom  we  as  the  proud  bird  of  destiny  hail ; 

For  that  wise  fowl  yon  never  can  inveigle, 

By  depositing  salt  on  his  venerable  tail !” 

But  the  advice  was  hardly  necessary.  What 
with  the  great  Sea-Serpent,  and  Spirit-rap¬ 
ping,  and  “Uncle  Tom,”  and  Bamum,  we 
are  kept,  nolens  volens,  at  the  full  stare  ;  and, 
as  for  “inveigling  that  wise  fowl,”  why, 
really,  we  haven’t  the  leisure  to  think  of 
such  a  thing,  so  long  as  the  divine  (or,  as 
we  ought  to  say,  Jupiterial)  animal  keeps  us 
on  the  defensive.  Let  him  turn  tail  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  give  our  celebrated  Lion 
time  to  find  his  salt-box,  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done.  But  we  can’t  promise 
him  a  Barnum — we  haven’t  the  article  in 
stock,  and  don’t  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Fanny  Fern,  and 
unfortunate  for  the  interests  of  literature  and 
just  criticism,  that  her  “  Ruth  Hall”  should 
have  appeared  contemporaneously  with  the 
autobiography  of  the  Big  Showman.  It  is 
also,  we  think,  other  questions  apart,  an  ill- 
advised,  as  well  as  an  ill-timed  publication. 
But,  in  what  we  are  going  to  say  of  this 
lady  and  her  book,  we  shall  separate  her  and 
the  volume  from  “Bookselling  Dodges” 
which  have  provoked  the  just  indignation  of 
our  contemporaries,  and  endeavor  to  speak 
conscientiously  and  advisedly  rather  than 
“slashingly.”  We  must,  indeed,  be  occa¬ 
sionally  severe,  but  we  would  be  kind  and 
thoughtful  too.  If  the  lady  should  see 
these  pages,  she  will  find  we  think  she  has 
a  “  mission,”  if  she  will  only  condescend  to 
accept  it,  and  “  subdue  the  vivid  shapings” 
which  deform  her  natural  proportions.  We 
take  it  that  she  is  a  person  who  will  not  be 
driven,  but  who  may  be  led ;  and,  considering 
the  mingled  spirit  of  jealousy  and  respect  with 


which  American  authors,  and  of  course 
American  female  authors  in  particular,  look  to 
English  criticism,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
our  notions  of  duty  to  write  a  “  smart” — and 
irritating  —  paper,  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  anything  but  defiance,  and 
an  intensification  of  the  faults  of  the  criti¬ 
cized.  If  a  reviewer  cannot  afiford  to  be  a 
Christian  gentleman,  when  he  has  pen  in 
hand,  his  is  indeed  a  pitiful  trade. 

The  publication  of  “Ruth  Hall”  is  ill- 
timed,  not  only  in  a  business  point  of  view, 
but  because  our  critics  have  not  yet  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  irritation  which  Mr.  Barnum’s 
book  has  caused  them,  and  have  the  word 
“  humbug”  yet  lingering  on  the  tips  of  their 
pens ;  add  to  this,  that  the  frequent  extrava¬ 
gances,  affectations,  and  vulgarisms  of  Fanny 
Fern’s  style,  with  her  true  Yankee  ostenta- 
tiousness  of  sentiment,  make  out  a  strong 
primd  facie  case  against  her,  and  that  it  is 
not  every  reviewer  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  read  a  book  two  or  three  times  to  make 
sure  of  a  basis  of  talent  and  good-feeling  in 
its  author.  Fanny  Fern’s  reputation  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  is  of  a  gipay  character, 
and  of  mushroom  growth;  and  a  work  which 
has,  to  a  hasty  reader,  so  much  the  air  of  an 
autobiography  written  in  the  third  person, 
could  scarcely  have  done  worse  for  itself 
and  its  author  than  by  appearing  in  the  wake 
of  Bamum. 

For  “  Ruth  Hall”  has,  most  unluckily,  an 
autobiographical  air ;  and  it  is,  we  repeat  it, 
a  very  ill-advised  publication,  as  well  as  an 
ill-timed  one.  In  America,  it  has  raised 
clouds  of  scandal  around  itself  and  its  writ¬ 
er  ;  and  ovhr  here,  it  has  been  strongly  con¬ 
demned.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regrett^  that 
any  portion  of  our  press  should  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  upon  no  better  foundation 
than  literary  gossip,  that  the  book  is  a  re¬ 
vengeful  “  show-up”  of  Fanny’s  connections, 
and  proceeded  to  deal  with  it  as  a  rechauffe 
of  her  own  life,  served  up  with  ingratitude, 
“  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,”  for  sauce. 
We  would  fain  hope  that  the  approaching 
publication  of  the  lady’s  real  life-story  will 
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make  some  who  have  written  in  haste  repent 
at  leisure ;  and  that  one  writer  at  least,  who 
has  wound  up  his  article  with  an  ambiguous 
statement  which  will  be  read  by  many  as  an 
insinuation  against  her  personal  purity,  will 
not  hesitate  to  come  forward  in  sackcloth  aad 
ashes,  when  he  has  discovered  his  mistake, 
and  do  public  penance  for  his  malice  or  care¬ 
lessness. 

Our  own  idea  is,  that  wherever  “Ruth 
Hair’  has  been  taken  for  an  autobiography, 
there  can  be  little  critical  discrimination. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying,  that 
a  woman’s  story  may  generally  be  known  by 
the  superior  blackness  of  her  villains ;  and 
we  should  never  have  doubted  that  the  teortt 
characters  in  “  Ruth  Hall"  were  fancy  por¬ 
traits  to  which  a  talent  for  minute  observa¬ 
tion  had  given  a  life-like  air.  With  respect 
to  the  general  structure  of  the  story,  we 
should  have  sapposed  its  author  bad  taken 
actual  experiences  for  starting  points,  and 
worked  them  out  into  incidents  as  she  pleas¬ 
ed  ;  a  hazardous  process,  but  not  necessarily 
a  wrong  one.  We  have  no  doubt  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case :  the 
alternative  is,  that  Fanny  Fern  is  a  worthless 
woman,  without  one  spark  of  that  magna¬ 
nimity  of  soul  wanting  which  no  two-legged 
creature  is  other  than  contemptible.  One 
strong  reason  for  rejecting  this  alternative  is, 
that  Fanny  Fern  has  entirely  passed  over  in 
her  narrative  a  topic  in  her  history  which 
offered  peculiar  temptations  to  a  malicious 
and  daring  woman.  This  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  critics,  as  it  will  do  to  ordinary 
readers  who  know  anything  of  her  life.  We, 
personally,  decline  mentioning  names  and  in¬ 
cidents  which  are  no  one’s  business.  If  the 
lady  publishes  her  true  biography,  as  we 
bear  she  is  going  to  do,  it  will  be  her  own 
act,  and  we  shall  then  feel  that  we  need  not 
respect  the  privacy  she  has  broken,  and 
shall  make  our  own  comments. 

We  have  called  the  process  we  have  as¬ 
sumed  for  the  construction  of  “  Ruth  Hail” 
a  hazardous  one,  and  the  personal  feelings 
that  “  do  so  easily  beset  us,”  among  which 
vanity  is  not  the  least,  must  make  it  so  in 
any  case.  But  self-glorification,  and  oblique 
depreciation  of  otliers,  were  the  least  of 
the  dangers  to  which  Fanny  Fern  exposed 
herself  in  producing  this  book,  as  she  must 
now  be  convinced.  A  scandal-loving  public 
insist  on  finding  the  original  of  every  por¬ 
trait,  and  darken  counsel  with  “  that’s  her 
own  father “  that’s  her  own  brother  and 
“  that’s  a  gentleman  who - <kc.”  We 


think  we  can  find  an  excuse  for  the  unhappy 
blunders  she  has  been  guilty  of.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that,  possessing  even  more  than 
the  ordinary  sensitiveness  of  the  sex  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  she  might  be  much  annoyed  by 
passages  of  gossip  continually  in  circulation 
about  her ;  and  that  she  might  take  inaccu¬ 
rate  measure  of  the  general  curiosity  and 
the  general  sentiment.  Then,  she  would 
work  up  into  a  story  such  of  her  own  expe¬ 
riences  as  would  suffice  to  give  the  world  an 
approximatively  vera  effiglet  of  Fanny  Fern, 
and  silence  the  speculators ;  but  she  would 
introduce  characters  and  features  which 
should  leave  her  own  portrait,  and  her  litera¬ 
ry  history  the  only  absolutely  true  portions 
of  the  book ;  no  one  (she  would  say  to  her¬ 
self)  can  suspect  me  of  intending  to  villify 
my  own  father ;  but  Ruth  must  have  pas¬ 
sionate  antecedents  in  her  childhood,  and  I 
must  introduce  such  and  such  scenes.  Add 
to  this,  that  Fanny  hat  evidently  studied  Jane 
Eyre  with  devoted  admiration,  and  hat,  un- 
contciousty  perhaps,  made  it  a  model  for 
such  imitation  at  her  own  special  gift  would 
permit  her  to  achieve.  Now,  it  takes  no  con¬ 
juror  to  tell  us  that  a  would-be  artist  sitting 
down  to  write  a  story  with  one  eye  on  her 
work,  and  one  on  herself  and  Jane  Eyre,  and 
both  on  the  mob  (if  such  an  impossible  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  may  be  permitted),  is  safe  for 
producing  a  distortion  which  should  fail  of 
every  object  she  bad  in  view,  in  lieu  of  con¬ 
ciliating  them  all.  Call  this,  if  you  will,  the 
mistake  of  a  vain,  spoiled  woman ;  say  it  is 
the  aberration  of  a  morbidly  excited  nature, 
brooding  over  a  painful  history ;  and  you 
will  probably  be  right  —  but  it  involves  no¬ 
thing  that  would  justify  a  reviewer  in  trying 
to  write  an  authoress  down.  At  least,  it 
shows  that  she  has  grasped  (obscurely  and 
clumsily)  the  true  secret  of  bookwriting,  i.  e., 
that  you  can  only  write  well  what  you  have 
lived  ;  that  the  backbone  of  a  story  must  be 
somethiog  which  is  real  to  you,  or  it  will  not 
prove  so  to  the  reader.  As  for  the  individu¬ 
als  who  complain  of  being  caricatured  in 
Ruth  Hall,”  they  should  have  remembered 
the  stulte  nudabit  conscientiam  animi,  and 
held  their  peace;  for  if  it  is  Fanny  Fern’s 
revenge,  why — Fanny  is  a  mean,  bad  woman 
— but  then,  you  know,  a  reienge  is  a  re¬ 
venge,  after  all,  *.  e.,  injury  given  for  injury. 
The  pictures  given  of  American  able-editors, 
and  the  struggles  of  a  literary  neophyte,  are 
not,  we  believe,  in  the  least  overcharged,  but 
the  contrary ;  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  press -men  over  there,  or  over  here. 
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for  thftt  matter,  would  like  to  be  shown  up, 
or  would  fait  to  give  tit-for-tat  ia  reviewing 
the  book. 

We  proceed  to  say  a  brief  word  of  Fanny 
Fern’s  writings,  apart  from  the  scandalous 
questions  raised  by  the  publication  of  this 
story,  and  shall  have  a  word  to  say  besides 
on  the  position  of  the  literary  man,  by  way 
of  close. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  general  reader, 
scrambling  among  periodicals  and  country 
papers  at  odd  moments,  began  to  notice 
short  paragraphs  signed  “Fanny  Fern.” 
They  were  so  thoroughly,  obtrusively,  Ameri¬ 
can  in  tone  and  style,  that  it  did  not  require 
casual  allusions  to  dollars  and  dimes,  or  wo¬ 
man’s  mission,  or  “  upper-ten-dom,"  to  make 
you  exclaim,  “  why,  here’s  a  kind  of  female 
Sam  Slick  !”  For  the  new  vision  evidently 
had  a  good  deal  of  humor,  and  had  seen 
life.  But  it  immediately  occurred  to  you 
that  she  had  seen  it  from  an  unusual  point 
of  view,  and  had  probably  acquired  the  pain¬ 
ful  portion  of  her  experience  at  a  late  period 
— that  her  disbelief  in  the  rose-color  was  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  Sometimes,  she 
made  you  laugh :  sometimes,  you  may  per¬ 
haps  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  she  made 
the  tears  start.  Often  she  was  hoydenish  ; 
often  coarse ;  occasionally,  you  said,  “  im¬ 
modest,” — but  then,  she  was  an  American, 
and  an  American  lady’s  mode  of  life  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  calculated  to  develop  playful  romp- 
ishness  into  boldness ;  if  Fanny  Kemble 
might  be  pardoned  for  riding  about  in  pants 
et  id  genus  omne,  Fanny  Fern  might  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  an  occasional  escapade.  When 
you  came  to  see  her  scraps  collected,  when 
you  got  hold  of  the  first  and  second  series  of 
“  Fern  Leaves,”  you  found  that  they  were 
not  always  correct  in  either  grammar  or  taste, 
and  not  always  free  from  the  insincerity 
which  results  from  being  obliged  to  write  up 
to  a  certain  mark  in  the  “  sentimental”  line. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  upholstery  and  mil¬ 
linery-work  in  the  language  ;  there  were  too 
much  “awe,”  and  “hush,”  and  “  trembling, 
and  “  tears  the  “  dimpled  shoulders,”  and 
“  round  arms,”  and  “  large  blue  eyes,”  and 
“  wealth  of  curls,”  and  “  slender  foot,”  and 
“  bird-like  carolling,”  “  came  over  again  too 
fast” — as  lazy  Paley  naively  said  of  his  stock 
of  sermons,  when  he  changed  to  Stanwix. 
'There  was  a  palpable  lack  of  training,  and 
an  original  and  not  unpleasing  discursiveness 
often  ran  riot  into  wildness.  But  Fanny  un¬ 
doubtedly  sketched  a  scene  well,  and  knew 
what  points  to  seize  and  what  to  let  alone  ; 
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she  could  write  quietly  and  naturally  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  she  looked  at  life  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  and  discriminating  eye.  You  thought 
she  had  also  much  moral  courage,  and  might 
grow  into  a  useful  and  influential  writer,  if 
she  were  neither  worried  nor  flattered. 

But,  unhappily  for  her,  and  perhaps  for 
the  world,  she  has  been  both  worried  and  flat¬ 
tered,  and  restlessness  and  egotism  at  fever- 
heat  have  forced  into  a  partnership  of  mis¬ 
chief  a  really  respectable  talent,  and  thrown 
oflf  “  Ruth  Hall.”  Looking  at  this  book  ab¬ 
stractedly,  we  should  say  that  it  contains 
plentiful  illustrations  of  her  best  and  her 
worst  qualities.  Her  best,  for  it  has  touches 
of  nature  and  real  pathos,  with  what  to 
pathos  of  right  belongs  as  next  of  kin — real 
humor  ;  her  worst,  for  it  too  frequently  sick¬ 
ens  you  with  cant,  and  stilted  sentiment.  A 
story  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  series  of  sketches,  with 
a  slight  connecting- thread  of  individual  his¬ 
tory  ;  Vart  de  confer,  the  authoress  has  yet  to 
learn,  if  she  thinks  it  worth  her  while.  Her 
English  is  not  always  correct,  for  she  uses 
such  phrases  as  “  tohom  he  considered  wn*,” 
&c. ;  and  requires  to  be  told  that  there  is  no 
such  word  as  “feminity,”  though  femininity 
does  exist.  Fanny  cannot  dislike  convention¬ 
ality  of  language  more  than  we,  but  she 
should  not  be  eccentric  for  no  purpose  what¬ 
ever,  and  should  renounce  that  abominable 
affectation  of  closing  chapters  of  the  ”  thrill¬ 
ing”  order  with  short  sentences.  Probably 
she  thinks  they  are  like  “  nails  fastened  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies,”  but  they  are 
more  like  doll’s  pins  fastened  by  a  smirking 
mistress  of  frippery.  The  length  of  a  chap¬ 
ter  may  probably  be  considered  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  Fanny  really  ought  not  to  give  us 
ninety  to  about  two  hundred  pages  ;  which, 
if  we  know  anything  of  Cocker,  makes  an 
average  of  two  pages  per  chapter.  'The  fact 
is,  she  is  deficient  in  concentration,  and  hints 
rather  than  develops,  so  that  she  finds  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  “  skip”  now  and  then,  and  dart 
from  scene  to  scene  without  ceremony.  Well ; 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  her,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  we  do  not  wish  that  she  should  try 
to  faiie  anything  but  what  she  is  naturally. 
But  if  she  wants  to  produce  a  respectable 
work  of  art,  she  must  watch  her  mo^s,  and 
take  pains  not  to  appear  unnecessarily  Wilful. 
We  only  hope  our  advice  does  not  come  too 
late — that  she  has  not  a-ssumed  for  good  and 
all  a  false  standard  for  her  guidance.  We 
had  very  nearly  omitted  to  mention  that 
English  taste  will  certainly  not  tolerate  any 
such  freedom  of  allusion  as  she  is  guilty  of 
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in  enumerating  the  books  of  Mrs.  Hall  Senior. 
We  cannot  specify — and  we  keep  silence, 

**  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.” 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  writer  who 
counts  her  readers  by  millions  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  must  have  good  qualities  of 
some  sort.  In  truth,  she  has  vivacity,  poet¬ 
ical  feeling,  ready  insight  into  character,  good 
descriptive  powers,  a  quick  sympathy  with 
suffering,  much  moral  courage,  and  an  un¬ 
usual  talent  for  addressing  children.  Well, 
these  should  go  for  something — we  have  said 
enough  of  her  faults,  and  will  say  no  more. 
It  strikes  us  that  if  this  lady  will  devote  her¬ 
self  with  chastened  energy,  and  the  womanly 
address  she  has  at  command,  to  the  subject 
of  the  social  position  of  her  own  sex,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  she 
may  yet  do  a  work  for  which  the  world  un¬ 
born  shall  thank  her.  Enough — we  hope 
^et  to  see  her  well  quit  of  the  egotism  which 
IS  acting  like  a  consuming  fire  upon  her  bet¬ 
ter  self,  and  to  be  able  to  bid  her  God  speed 
in  a  career  of  steady  usefulness. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to 
analyze  or  extract  from  a  shilling  book,  but 
readers  who  please  may  turn,  for  specimens 
of  the  author's  happiest  manner,  to  “  Ruth 
Hall,”  at  chapters  18,  30,  51,  72,  75,  76 
(the  phrenological  document  is  evidently 
genuine,  and  we  refer  to  it  as  a  curiosity), 
77,  78,  and  86.  We  indicate  very  few  in¬ 
stances  of  pathos,  because  that  is  generally 
overdone — the  humor  seldom  is.  Weshould 
perhaps  add,  that  the  book  contains  one  un¬ 
doubted  portrait,  which  will  be  recognized 
by  every  literary  man,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  we  decline  condemn¬ 
ing  its  introduction. 

A  few  sentences  on  that  ever-recurring 
subject,  the  claims  of  literature  upon  Society 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  We  have 
scarcely  dismissed  Mr.  Fullom’s  Great 
Highway,”  before  we  have  in  ”  Ruth  Hall” 
another  tale  of  literary  struggles,  another 
expose  of  literary  backgrounds,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  Really,  the  topic  is  a  very 
painful  one.  We  have  not  a  moment’s  doubt 
that  in  the  bitter  winter  just  past  there  have 
been  literary  men,  and  literary  women  too, 
in  this  London  of  ours,  who  have  written 
meritorious  things  by  fireless  hearths,  with 
no  better  suppers  to  look  forward  to  than 
Ruth’s  bowl  of  milk, — men  and  women,  we 
mean,  not  improvident  or  intemperate,  but 
in  all  respects  quiet,  regular,  conscientious 
people.  Such  cases  are,  no  doubt,  excep¬ 
tional  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  do  exist,  sug¬ 
gests  the  very  obvious  remark  that  there  is 


something  wrong  somewhere.  Imperfectly 
rewarded  industry  of  any  kind  is  shocking 
to  contemplate  ;  but,  sophisticate  as  we  will, 
there  will  always  be  something  peculiarly 
shocking  in  the  spectacle  of  neglected,  and 
half-starved  intellectual  labor.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  lachrymose  or  to  deal  in  clap-trap 
of  any  kind ;  but  there  are  considerations 
which  convince  us  that  the  relation  of  the 
honest  worker  in  thought  and  feeling  to  so¬ 
ciety  at  large  should  not  be  dealt  with  on 
ordinary  commercial  principles.  Our  honest 
instincts  say  No  1  And  all  the  world  have, 
till  they  stifle  it,  something  of  the  feeling  of 
the  Irish  peasant  for  “  the  boy  that’s  got  the 
laming  in  him,”  and  the  Spaniard  for  the 
travelling  scholar  with  the  spoon  in  his  som¬ 
brero.  And  this  fact  has  its  correlate  in  the 
feeling  of  delicacy  which  is  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career  painfully  strong,  and  which 
never  leaves  him  altogether, — the  feeling  of 
delicacy  about  accepting  money  for  bis  labor, 
which  torments  every  high-minded  literary 
man ;  and  we  should  suppose  in  some  de¬ 
gree  every  honest  preacher,  teacher,  and  lec¬ 
turer.  It  is  not  pride,  but  a  sense  of  incon¬ 
gruity  upon  receiving  “  vile  drachmas”  for 
spinning  out  one’s  dear  soul  into  words.  We 
do  not  Mlieve  any  man  who  b  born  to  teach, 
any  literary  man  or  preacher  who  is  not  an 
interloper,  can  receive  money  dbtinctly  for 
teaching,  t.  e.,  for  influencing  human  souls 
for  good,  without  a  feeling  of  degradation, 
which,  often  repeated,  becomes  demoralizing, 
and  leads  to  hollow,  insincere  work.  We 
say  this  most  deliberately  and  emphatically  ; 
in  a  word,  we  mean  it.  The  solution  of  toe 
difficulty  which  arises  is  to  be  found  in  the 
words — perfect  liberty  of  vocation  for  every 
man  and  woman.  Sc^iety  must  make  such 
arrangements  that  the  question — How  shall 
I  win  the  daily  bread  ?  shall  never  come  into 
collision  with  the  question — How  shall  I  do 
the  work  my  Father  has  given  me  to  do? — 
arrangements  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  shall 
not  find  himself  baffled  when,  as  Emerson 
puts  it,  he  tries  to  fling  himself  into  the 
charmed  circle  in  which  the  young  ravens 
are  fed  when  they  cry, — to  live,  instead  of 
grovelling.  We  are  looking  a  long  way 
a-head,  we  know  ;  we  are  supposing  an  aboli¬ 
tion  of  social  distinctions, — which  every 
honest  heart  sickens  at  and  knows  to  be  rot¬ 
ten  ;  a  revbion  of  that  ”  great  shell  system” 
(see  Disraeli’s  “  Popanilla,”)  which  every 
man  who  thinks,  when  he  changes  a  five* 

Eound  note  and  pays  his  butcher,  knows  to 
e  false ;  and — in  fact,  we  are  overleaping 
half  a  millennium  !  But  there  is  no  progress 
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without  anticipating,  and  the  absolute  test  is 
only  to  be  realized  by  an  approximating  se¬ 
ries  of  next- bests. 

It  is  a  step  in  advance  that  the  days  of 
noble  patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
aalon  are  at  an  end,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
sufficient  “  magic  in  the  web*’  of  literary 
cliqueism  at  this  moment  to  puzzle  your  raw 
beginner.  But  we  expect  it  will  always  be 
true  that  the  peculiar  organization  which  fits 
a  man  to  be  a  teacher  of  his  fellows,  will 
unfit  him,  more  or  less,  for  getting  his  bread 
upon  ordinary  commercial  principles.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  publishing  class,  a  class 
of  mediums”  between  the  pen  and  the 
press,  is  a  confession  of  the  fact  that  there 
IS  a  felt  discrepancy.  The  capacity  to  “  make 
money,” — which  is  the  monstrous  equivalent 
of  modern  civilization  for  living, — does  not 
depend  upon  “  prudence”  and  all  that, 
though  prudence  is  an  auxiliary,  but  upon  a 
certain  instinct  of  acquisition,  which  is  strong 
in  most  men,  and  almost  entirely  lacking  in 
some,  especially  in  those  who  do  the  think¬ 
ing  for  the  rest.  Nothing  remains  from  all 
this,  but  that :  I.  The  necessity  to  earn  one's 
bread  sr  the  pen  is  one  which  could  only 
arise  in  a  detestably  artificial,  and  transition- 
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ary  period,  and  that  every  man  who  is  under 
that  necessity  is  in  a  false  position,  from 
which  both  he  and  society  must  suffer.  II. 
That  society  must  even  put  up  with  it  and 
not  grumble,  if  she  is  told  now  and  then  that 
she  ought  to  see  if  some  combination  cannot 
be  devised  by  which  those  whom  she  de¬ 
lights  to  honor  might  be  placed  in  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  their  normal  position,  which 
is  that  of  Teachers  with  nothing  to  do  hut 
to  teach,  and  with  no  feeling  of  obligation 
existing  on  either  aide.  Society  would  have 
thought  it  a  good  joke  to  be  asked  to  put 
ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  hands  of  pru¬ 
dent  trustees  for  Goldsmith’s  benefit ;  but 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  would  have  been 
cheap  at  a  million.  Society, — the  knowing 
jade,  so  'cute,  you  see !  fancies  she  would 
not  get  half  so  much  work  out  of  the  scrib¬ 
blers,  if  the  spur  were  withdrawn  ;  and  she 
is  right.  But  she  should  make  the  reflection 
also,  that  she  would  be  better  without  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  that  is  produced 
under  the  spur,  and  that  the  **  unrestricted 
competition”  which  comes  out  of  the  mud¬ 
dle  is  actually  more  expensive  to  her  than 
any  liberal  scheme  of  concert  she  might 
adopt  for  mutual  benefit. 
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Tbrrb  are  a  great  many  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  complaint  and  animadversion  in  which 
the  word  “  class”  comes  in  as  a  very  objec¬ 
tionable  adjective.  Class  legislation,  class 
favor  and  preferment,  and  exclusiveism — how 
universal  and  loud  is  the  voice  of  the  unbene¬ 
fited  world  against  these  guilty  things!  But 
it  is  not  always  noble  dukes  arid  premiers — 
it  is  not  only  peeresses  and  lady  patronesses, 
who  entertain  this  natural  yet  offensive  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  members  of  their  own  circle  ; 
even  in  St.  Giles’s  there  is  an  aristocracy, 
and  the  lowest  deep  of  all  burns  with  discon¬ 
tent  at  the  class  legislation  of  Seven  Dials. 
Though  it  is  true,  and  happens  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  aspirants  bom  in  one  region 
seek  their  way  upward  to  another,  Mr. 


Brown  or  Mr.  Jones,  though  he  thrust  his 
person  successfully  into  the  hallowed  air  of 
nobility,  has  much  harder  ado  to  wrench  his 
thoughts  out  of  their  ancient  range,  or  disso¬ 
ciate  himself  in  idea  from  the  class  of  which 
perhaps  he  is  ashamed.  The  weakness  is  a 
universal  weakness.  Few  and  rare  are  the 
cosmopolitans  of  existence.  We  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  to-day  are  very  limited  people,  with 
all  our  sciences  and  knowledges  ;  and  instead 
of  standing  on  one  broad  common  ground  as 
human  creatures,  brothers  and  sisters  to  each 
other,  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  inhabitants  of 
such  and  such  a  street,  keeping  so  many  ser¬ 
vants,  and  paying  such  a  rent  for  our  houses. 
That  one  of  us  who  has  five  thousand  a-year 
has  perhaps  a  great  respect  for  the  other  who 
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has  five  hundred  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  recog¬ 
nizes,  without  hesitation,  the  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  poor  clerk  who  has  but  fifty. 
What  then  ?  “  We  are  in  a  different  class  of 
society,”  say  respectively  these  respectable 
gentlemen.  They  are  both  potentates  in 
their  way — enviable,  sufficient,  well-appoint¬ 
ed  Englishmen,  whose  incomes,  and  honors, 
and  appearances,  are  part  of  their  identity, 
and  who,  neither  of  them,  could  well  recog¬ 
nize  the  naked  primitive  creature  who  only 
wears  these  vestments  of  social  position  for 
himself.  This  living  centre  of  their  great¬ 
ness  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  all,  and 
the  first  object  of  care  and  tenderness ;  but 
every  man  among  us  feels,  notwithstanding, 
in  bis  secret  heart,  that  it  does  require  ml 
these  wrappings  and  habiliments  to  make  a 
Mr.  Jones  or  a  Mr.  Brown  out  of  the  original 
nameless  human  creature,  without  a  greatcoat 
and  without  an  income,  who  stands  upon  the 
primary  standing-ground  where  there  are  no 
classes,  and  where  all  men  are  alike. 

It  does  not  need  this  argument,  or  any 
other  save  his  own  great  gifts  and  powers, 
to  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  Mr. 
Dickens ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  ex- 

Eress  our  conviction  that  it  is  to  the  fact  that 
e  represents  a  class  that  he  owes  bis  speedy 
elevation  to  the  top  of  the  wave  of  popular 
favor.  He  is  a  man  of  very  liberal  senti¬ 
ments — an  assailer  of  constituted  wrongs  and 
authorities— one  of  tbe  advocates  in  the  plea 
of  Poor  verstu  Rich,  to  the  progress  of  which 
he  has  lent  no  small  aid  in  his  day.  But  he 
is,  notwithstanding,  perhaps  more  distinctly 
than  any  other  author  of  the  time,  a  class 
writer,  the  historian  and  representative  of 
one  circle  in  the  many  ranks  of  our  social 
scale.  Despite  their  descents  into  the  lowest 
class,  and  their  occasional  flights  into  the  less 
familiar  ground  of  fashion,  it  is  the  air  and 
the  breath  of  middle-class  respectability 
which  fills  the  books  of  Mr.  Dickens.  His 
heroes  are  not  the  young  men  of  clubs  and 
colleges — not  the  audacious  youngsters  of 
Eton,  nor  the  **  awful  swells”  in  whose  steps 
they  follow.  Home-bred  and  sensitive,  much 
impressed  by  feminine  influences,  swayed  by 
the  motives,  the  regards,  and  tbe  laws  which 
were  absolute  to  their  childhood,  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’  heroes  are  all  young  for  a  necessity. 
Their  courage  is  of  the  order  of  courage 
which  belongs  to  women.  They  are  spotless 
in  their  thoughts,  their  intentions,  and  wish¬ 
es.  Into  those  dens  of  vice,  and  unknown 
mysteries,  whither  the  lordly  Pelham  may 
penetrate  without  harm,  and  which  Messrs. 


Pendennis  and  Warrington  frequent,  that  they 
may  see  “  life,”  David  Coppei  field  could  not 
enter  without  pollution.  In  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  him  this  young  man  is  respectable. 
He  is  a  great  deal  more  ;  he  is  pure,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  refined  and  gentle-hearted  boy  ;  but 
bis  respectability  is  strong  upon  him.  His 
comings  and  goings  are  within  a  lesser  circle 
than  are  those  of  his  contemporaries  whose 
names  we  have  mentioned.  He  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  defy  the  world’s  laugh,  or  to  scorn 
it.  That  he  has,  moreover,  no  relish  for  these 
excitements  and  investigations  —  that  bis 
course  is  clear  in  the  common  beaten  way — 
and  that  be  has  “  a  carnal  inclination”  to  be 
good  dnd  virtuous,  are  other  considerations  ; 
but  in  his  sphere  he  would  be  instantly 
branded  with  the  evil  mark  of  dissipation  and 
disreputableness,  were  he  seen  once  in  the 
company  which  the  young  man  about  town 
of  a  higher  rank  may  go  to  see  with  impu¬ 
nity,  as  students  of  natural  history  go  to  see 
the  new  arrivals  of  reptiles  or  beasts  of  prey. 
In  the  society  of  Mr.  Dickens’  admirable 
stories,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  going  to  tbe 
Haunt  of  nights  and  coming  from  thence  un¬ 
injured.  There  is  no  such  thing  possible  or 
permissible  in  the  class  and  society  which 
Mr.  Dickens  draws.  When  the  young  man 
there  steps  aside  into  such  forbidden  ways, 
he  goes  irretrievably  astray — sinks  out  of 
character  and  respectability — and  becomes  a 
very  poor  wreck  indeed — a  warning  and 
beacon  to  all  the  David  Copperfields.  For 
society  down  below  here,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  circle  of  elevation,  is  more  exacting 
than  that  grandeur  and  gayer  society  which 
calls  itself  the  world  and  while  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  novel-writers  set  themselves  to  illus¬ 
trate,  with  or  without  a  due  knowledge  of  it, 
the  life  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  gay  realms 
of  fashion,  Mr.  Dickens  contents  his  genius 
in  the  sphere  in  which  we  suppose  his  lot  to 
have  been  cast  by  nature  in  the  largest  “  or¬ 
der,”  of  our  community — the  middle  class  of 
England.  Having  identified  himself  with  this 
portion  of  society,  and  devoted  his  powers 
to  its  illustration,  this  grateful  public  carries 
its  novelist  in  its  heart ;  and  without  denying 
in  any  way  his  claims  to  that  higher  genius 
which  can  give  life  and  breath — the  truth  of 
nature,  if  not  of  conventional  correctness — 
to  every  impersonation  of  its  fellows,  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  Mr.  Dickens  without 
recognizing  this,  his  first  and  greatest  claim 
to  our  regard,  as  the  historian  of  a  class — tbe 
literary  interpreter  of  those  intelligent,  sen¬ 
sible,  warm-hearted  households,  which  are 
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the  strength  of  our  country,  and  occupy  the  and  fame  for  their  young  author.  Since  then 
wide  middle  ground  between  the  rich  and  the  the  story  of  his  fortune  is  one  almost  unin¬ 
poor.  terrupted  triumph.  His  real  and  great 

This  middle  class  in  itself  is  a  realm  of  merits  have  given  him  a  secure  place  with 
infinite  gradations,  and  the  term  has  perhaps  the  worthier  portion  of  his  audience,  and  his 
a  different  meaning  in  the  lips  of  every  dif-  very  weaknesses  and  exaggerations  have 
ferent  individual  who  says  the  words  ;  but  we  established  him  in  the  favor  of  others.  It  is 
take  it  in  its  widest  sense.  From  the  squire  to  him  we  owe  that  form  of  serial  publica- 
whose  acres  are  too  few,  or  his  family  too  tion  which  has  added  so  largely  to  the  num- 
recent,  to  rank  among  the  aristocracy  of  his  her  of  readers,  and  the  success  of  individual 
country — and  from  the  merchant,  who  is  not  authors.  He  has  his  host  of  followers,  his 
rich  enough  to  be  a  millionaire,  the  scale  crowd  of  admirers,  like  any  other  great  man ; 
fluctuates  and  descends  to  the  poor  curate,  and  he  has  assumed  a  leader’s  place  not  only 
the  poor  clerk,  the  poor  teacher,  who  have  in  literature,  but  in  the  world,  in  morals,  in 
just  enough  to  live  honestly,  to  struggle  philanthropy,  in  questions  of  social  interest, 
through  debts  and  incumbrances,  and  keep  Mr.  Dickens  has  unveiled  himself  from  that 
— if  only  by  an  arm’s  length— the  wolf  from  personal  obscurity  which  softens  so  grace- 
tbe  door.  To  this  vast  and  struggling  mass  fully  the  presence  of  a  great  writer.  He 
the  great  majority  of  which — every  man  for  has  ceased  to  speak  his  strictures  or  to  pro- 
himself— earns  his  own  bread,  and  wins  his  nounce  his  approbation  out  of  that  mist  of 
own  fortune,  there  are  laws  more  limited,  and  half-disclosed  identity  which  becomes  the 
decorums  more  strict,  in  form  and  use,  than  literary  censor.  He  is  less  the  author  of 
the  easier  and  loftier  circle  above  them  has  Pickmck,  of  Copperfield,  of  Bleak  Houu, 
need  of.  There  is  less  daring  and  more  timid-  than  he  is  Charles  Dickens ;  and  we  confess 
ity.  There  is  the  weaker  spirit,  which  finds  that  we  cannot  regard  him  with  the  same  af- 
in  what  it  doubts  and  trembles  at,  an  evil  fection  or  the  same  indulgence  in  the  latter 
and  contamination  which  does  not  exist  to  character  as  in  the  former.  The  man  who  is 
the  gay  and  light  heart ;  and  there  is  neither  not  content  with  giving  to  the  world  many 
time  nor  energy  to  expend  in  unnecessary  admirable  pictures  of  its  own  living  and 
adventures.  Knowledge  of  life  must  be  learn-  breathing  progress — who  is  not  satisfied  with 
ed  here,  not  in  experimental  studies,  but  in  his  power  of  creating  a  real  man,  a  real  wo- 
the  actual  combat;  and  the  day’s  work,  and  man,  and  throwing  upon  these  creations  of 
the  night’s  rest  limit  the  ways  of  every  man  his  genius  that  ideal  purity  and  generous 
who  would  keep  his  place  in  the  constant  grace  which  ought  to  be  the  very  highest 
march.  As  a  consequence,  this  class  does  not  aim  of  the  writer  of  fiction — this  man  must 
abound  in  picturesque  situations,  and  some-  do  something  better  than  indifferent  and 
times  the  meaner  vices  grow  and  flourish  doubtful  pieces  of  philanthropy  and  social 
where  respectability  and  the  strong  grasp  of  reformation,  before  he  can  hope  to  establish 
appearances  keep  grosser  sins  away.  But  for  himself — the  man  as  separate  from  the 
nowhere  does  the  household  hearth  bum  writer  —  a-  second  reputation.  From  the 
brighter — nowhere  is  the  family  love  so  warm  author  who  has  conferred  a  great  many 
— the  natural  bonds  so  strong  ;  and  this  is  the  pleasures  upon  us — who  has  added  so  largely 
ground  which  Mr.  Dickens  occupies  par  ex-  to  our  acquaintance,  and  given  us  so  many 
cellence  —  the  field  of  his  triumphs,  from  types  of  real  and  individual  existence  with 
which  he  may  defy  all  his  rivals  without  fear,  which  to  enrich  our  mind  and  conversation — 
It  is  an  old  story  now,  which  everybody  we  are  prepared  to  receive  everything  with 
knows,  that  tale  of  poor  Seymour’s  drawings,  the  respect  which  he  merits ;  but  our  rela- 
and  of  the  young  man,  the  modest  new  star  Uve  position  is  very  different  when  we  come 
just  risen  upon  the  literary  firmament,  who  to  be  placed  opposite,  not  the  writer,  but  the 
was  supposed  a  likely  person  to  “  do”  the  man.  Mr.  Dickens  is  the  favorite  and  spoil- 
letterpress  for  the  benevolent  publisher,  ed  child  of  the  popular  heart.  There  is  a 
Poor  Seymour  and  his  sketches  very  soon  long  ring  of  applause  echoing  after  him 
came  to  an  end ;  but  not  so  the  Pickwick  wherever  it  pleases  him  to  go ;  but  for  the 
Papers.  The  great  reputation  of  the  author  sake  of  his  great  and  well-deserved  reputa- 
was  established  at  once,  beyond  doubt  or  tion,  we  thinx  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Dick- 
question,  by  this  first  notable  work  of  his  ;  ens  to  discover  on  which  foundation  it  is  that 
and  few  of  his  younger  readers  now  know  he  stands  most  secure, 
what  were  the  Sketches,  by  Box,  which  made  And  in  this  volume  before  us,  the  latest  work 

the  single  stepping-stone  between  obscurity  he  has  given  to  the  world — Hard  Times — 
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we  discover,  not  the  author’s  full  and  many- 
toned  conception  of  human  life,  its  mo¬ 
tives  and  its  practices, — not  the  sweet  and 
graceful  fancy  rejoicing  in  her  own  creations, 
nor  the  stronger  and  graver  imagination  fol¬ 
lowing  the  fate  of  her  complete  idea,  rather 
as  a  chronicler  than  a  producer  of  the  events 
which  its  natural  character  and  qualities  call 
forth — but  the  petulant  theory  of  a  man  in 
the  world  of  his  own  making,  where  be  has 
no  fear  of  being  contradicted,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  of  having  everything  his  own 
way.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  lament¬ 
able  non  tequUur  than  Hard  Times.  A  story 
written  in  direct  illustration  of  some  precon¬ 
ceived  idea  is  seldom  successful  as  a  story. 
Beyond  an  Eastern  apologue,  a  distinct  and 
professed  allegory  or  parable,  &ction  breaks 
down  when  it  is  bound  within  these  certain 
limhs,  and  compelled  to  prove  and  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  a  theory.  This,  which  is  the  proper 
work  of  reason,  is  by  no  means  the  business 
of  the  poetic  faculty,  and  Pegasus  is  too 
restive  a  steed  to  be  bound  to  the  plough  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  theory  is  so  overstrained 
and  unnatural,  the  cause  is  so  perfectly  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  results  attributed  to  it,  that 
the  original  objection  increases  tenfold.  The 
name  of  the  book  and  the  period  of  its  pub¬ 
lication  alike  deluded  the  public.  We  anti¬ 
cipated  a  story,  certainly  sad — perhaps  trag¬ 
ical — but  true,  of  the  unfortunate  relation¬ 
ship  between  masters  and  men  which  produc¬ 
ed  the  strike  of  Preston  ;  and  this  most 
legitimate  subject,  at  once  for  public  inquiry 
and  for  the  conciliating  and  healing  hand  of 
genius,  to  whom  both  belligerents  were 
brothers,  might  have  well  employed  the  high¬ 
est  powers.  The  sketch  of  Stephen  Black¬ 
pool,  too,  and  of  Rachel,  his  ministering  angel, 
seemed  to  indicate  this  larger  purpose  early 
in  the  tale.  But  no  ;  Stephen  Blackpool  is 
only  introduced  to  bring  out  the  greater  vil- 
lany  of  the  wretched  little  rogue  of  the  story, 
and  to  be  made  a  forced  example,  in  bis 
domestic  circumstances,  of  the  unequal  press¬ 
ure  of  the  law  upon  the  rich  and  poor — 
and,  in  his  death,  of  the  carelessness  and  neg¬ 
lect  to  which  so  many  lives  are  sacrificed ; 
while  the  real  object  of  the  book  is,  to  prove 
that  the  teaching  of  universal  knowledge,  the 
instruction  in  all  the  ologies,”  the  education 
which  arbitrarily  imposes  fact  and  puts  down 
fancy,  is  a  system  which  makes  very  poor 
villains  of  our  sons,  and  very  wretched  wives 
of  our  daughters,  and  that  the  perfectly  op¬ 
posite  system  of  no  education  at  all,  save  the 
natural  growth  of  the  sentiments  and  affec¬ 
tions,  produces  angels,  not  only  of  goodness. 


but  of  wisdom  and  judicious  courage  almost 
unparalleled.  In  short,  the  conclusion  of  the 
story  is  this;  shut  out  all  Arabian  Nights, 
all  imagination,  fancy,  poetry,  from  your 
schoolroom — rear  your  boy  on  the  dry  pab¬ 
ulum  of  facts  and  sciences  (yet  there  once 
was  wonderful  poetry  in  these  same  sciences), 
and  your  boy  will  rob  the  bank  and  become 
a  dissipated  little  provincial  scoundrel,  as 
mean  as  be  is  guilty ;  whereas  you  have  only 
to  bind  him  apprentice  to  the  horse-riding 
instead,  and  have  him  trained  among  the  de¬ 
lightful  idealities  of  the  circle,  to  make  every¬ 
thing  that  is  kind-hearted,  noble,  and  unsel¬ 
fish  of  this  very  boy. 

This  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  and 
not  the  great  question  between  the  hands” 
and  their  employers,  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
Mr.  Dickens  in  writing  Hard  Times.  The 
book  is  more  palpably  a  made  book  than  any 
of  the  many  manufactured  articles  we  have 
lately  seen.  It  is  neither  bom  out  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  fruition  of  a  mind  and  fancy  always 
astir — nor,  after  it  has  begun  to  be,  do  its 
characters  and  events  proceed  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  compulsion  and  impulse  of  life.  If  Mr. 
Dickens  forgets  himself  now  and  then,  and 
remembers  the  craft  of  which  he  is  a  master, ' 
by  running  into  a  natural  exhibition  of  nature 
and  life,  he  draws  up  immediately  under  the 
bard  necessity  of  holding  by  his  text  and 
proving  his  theory.  To  say  that  the  story 
was  without  character  or  without  interest 
would  not  be  true ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
every  reader  really  admiring  the  fine  genius 
of  Mr.  Dickens  must,  in  the  annoyance  and 
regret  with  which  be  reads,  have  almost 
overlooked  the  inalienable  gifts  of  the  writer. 
Stephen  Blackpool  and  his  womanly  pure- 
hearted  Rachel  are  beautifully  sketched  ; 
there  is  distinctness  and  identity  in  Louisa, 
perfect  reality  and  truth  in  Tom,  who  repre¬ 
sents  a  large  class  of  whelps,  and  a  very 
clever  outline  in  Mr.  James  Harthouse.  We 
can  make  nothing  of  the  impossible  Sissy, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sleery’s  com¬ 
pany  of  horse-riders  are  drawn  to  the  life. 
When  we  have  said  all  this,  we  still  leave  un¬ 
diminished  our  condemnation  of  the  book, — 
a  story  made  on  the  didactic  principle,  with  all 
its  events  forced  into  proofs  of  an  untenable 
theory,  and  with  almost  the  only  life  among 
its  personages,  which  thoroughly  interests 
ns,  thrown  away,  forsooth,  to  show  the  evils 
of  that  carelessness,  which,  in  great  matters 
and  little  matters,  from  Balaklava  to  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  coal-pits,  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a 
rather  remarkable  feature  in  our  national 
character. 
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But  we  are  very  glad  to  leave  Hard  Tima 
and  Mr.  Dickens’  individual  theories  for  Mr. 
Dickens’  real  works,  the  broad  foundaUon  on 
which  his  fame  stands  sure.  The  Pickwick 
Papert  gave  a  new  development  to  literature. 
It  is  true  that  stories  “  to  be  continued”  had 
been  possible  in  Magazines  before  that  era 
(as  who  does  not  know  how  many  welcome 
visitors  from  the  world  of  fancy  Maga  herself 
has  sheltered  under  her  ample  mantle,  like 
St.  Ursula  with  her  maidens  ?)  but  this  bold¬ 
ness  of  fiction,  stepping  forth  alone  in  tan¬ 
talizing  monthly  visits,  was  new  to  the  time. 
The  work  itself  bears  marks  of  this  :  it  has 
nothing  of  the  epic  in  its  construction  ;  it  is 
a  fresh,  witty,  brilliant,  original  jumble  of 
persons  and  circumstances,  a  discursive  ram- 
oling  narrative,  running  aside  into  constant 
digressions,  and,  indeed,  in  so  doing,  fulfilling 
its  purpose,  which  is  not  to  evolve  one  clear 
dramatic  course  of  events,  but  to  display  a 
store  of  humorous  characters,  of  odd  inci¬ 
dents,  and  of  un visited  corners  of  the  world. 
In  several  of  Mr.  Dickens’  works  we  per¬ 
ceive,  or  fancy  we  perceive,  how  the  story 
^rows  upon  its  author,  and  how  his  original 
intention  gets  altered  and  modified  by  after¬ 
thoughts  ;  and  perhaps  we  may  sometimes 
doubt  whether  the  license  of  doing  this, 
which  is  necessarily  involved  in  serial  publi¬ 
cation,  is,  strictly  speaking,  good  for  the  art, 
— but,  at  all  events,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
good  eflfect  it  had  upon  the  Pickwick  Papers. 
Beginning  in  caricature,  it  is  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  artist  makes  up  bis  mind  what  to  do 
with  his  characters  ;  and  we  can  see  how  the 
great  Samuel  Pickwick,  the  Cockney  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  was  at  first  only  something  to 
laugh  at,  steals  into  the  affections  of  his  his¬ 
torian.  How  gradually  the  old  gentleman’s 
weaknesses  are  touched  with  a  tender  hand 
— how  the  events  of  the  tale  gather  round 
him — and  how  bis  kind  heart  and  simple 
wisdom,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  man  Sam 
Weller,  work  for  everybody’s  advantage.  If 
the  book  can  be  said  to  have  a  hero  at  all,  it 
is  Sam,  the  universal  genius  and  principal 
actor  in  the  story,  whose  adventures,  whose 
witticisms,  and  whose  shrewdness,  lend  con¬ 
stant  animation  to  the  scene,  from  which  he, 
or  some  shadow  of  him,  is  rarely  absent. 
This  admirable  type  of  a  class  is  Mr.  Dickens’ 
sole  and  individual  property,  though,  now 
that  he  has  been  made  and  presented  to  us, 
every  one  can  recall  to  his  mind  or  memory 
some  existing  sample  of  a  Sam  Weller,  per¬ 
haps  not  so  witty,  nor  so  shrewd,  nor  so  con¬ 
stantly  ready  as  Mr.  Dickens'  great  imper¬ 
sonation,  but  beyond  question  the  real  man 
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on  whom  this  admirable  ideal  is  founded.  A 
Cockney,  yet  not  so  by  necessity — for  what 
a  major-domo  would  ^m  make  for  a  snug 
house  in  the  country !  Sam’s  weakness  in 
real  life  is  to  tell  a  bit  of  bis  mind  but 
Sam’s  strength  is  an  intuitive  good  sense, 
which  preserves  him,  off-handed  and  careless 
as  he  IS,  from  foolish,  while  his  kind  heart 
sufficiently  defends  from  cruel,  actions.  Few 
of  the  characters  of  Pickwick,  save  Sam  him¬ 
self,  stand  upon  the  common  every-day  level ; 
except  the  young  ladies  and  the  young  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who  are  singularly  unimportant  in 
this  book,  its  characters  or  oddities,  out-of- 
the-way  people,  crotchety  old  gentlemen,  ec¬ 
centric  rogues — an  odd  and  angular  multi¬ 
tude;  but  Sam  stands  sturdily  upon  the 
common  soil,  with  no  eccentricity  about  him, 
— a  complete  production  of  genius,  an  imme¬ 
diately  allowed  and  recognizable  man.  Hia 
witty  criticisms  on  everything  and  every¬ 
body,  his  love  for  his  master,  his  filial 
anxiety  for  the  good  conduct  and  dutiful  be¬ 
havior  of  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  his  own  true 
love,  and  the  assistance  he  gives  in  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  settlement  of  the  true  love  of 
others,  are  all  genuine  every-day  develop¬ 
ments  of  a  genuine  English  character.  We 
can  see  him  in  his  groom’s  dress,  moving 
about  through  these  animated  pages,  never 
out  of  temper,  alwavs  handy,  whistling,  sing¬ 
ing,  “  chaffing,”  making  love — a  spirit  not  to 
be  dismayed  or  encouraged ;  and  we  know 
not  whether  most  to  admire  the  truth  and 
reality  of  the  picture,  or  the  admirable  ideal¬ 
ization  which,  while  preserving  a  most  per¬ 
fect  likene.ss,  separates  from  all  the  lower 
and  coarser  features  of  the  class  this  thor¬ 
oughly  genuine  man. 

By  way  of  comparison  with  Sam,  who  is 
never  offensive,  we  may  instance  Mrs.  Bardell, 
and  her  respectable  circle  of  acquaintances, 
who  are  always  so.  Mr.  Dickens  chooses  to 
show  us  in  such  pictures  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  thorough  Dutch  portrait  of  a  scene, 
and  the  refined  representation  which  seizes 
the  necessary  truth,  but  rejects  the  prosme 
fact,  which  is  neither  agreeable  nor  edifying. 
There  is  great  wit,  great  ability  and  power, 
in  these  famous  Pickwick  Papers,  which  at 
once,  by  their  name  and  plan,  forestall  our 
criticism  of  a  disjointed  and  rambling  story  ; 
but  the  life  of  the  book  is  Sam  Weller. 

When  Mr.  Dickens  next  appeared  before 
the  world,  be  came  with  a  great  and  estab¬ 
lished  reputation,  and  to  a  public  which  ex¬ 
pected  him  eagerly — such  universal  access 
had  he  gained  during  the  progress  of  his  first 
work.  The  prestige  of  a  victory  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  a  career  has  a  great  chance  to  dim 
the  achievements  immediately  succeeding, 
however  meritorious  these  may  be,  and  Oliver 
Tvnst  has  many  features  which  shut  it  out 
from  the  kindly  and  familiar  place  accorded 
to  the  other  works  of  its  author.  The  history 
and  natural  habits  of  the  penus  criminal  were 
a  popular  study  at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
and  Mr.  Dickens  did  not  refuse  his  notable 
contribution  to  this  phase  of  literature.  We 
were  prepared  for  the  fertility  of  his  inven¬ 
tive  powers — for  a  crowd  of  individuals,  ec¬ 
centric  yet  lifelike — for  apt  and  ready  carica¬ 
ture  of  common  follies ;  but  we  were  perhaps 
scarcely  prepared  for  his  intense  appreciation 
of  misery,  or  for  the  slow  accumulation  of 
dismay  and  terror,  the  terrible  force  with 
which  he  accomplishes  the  climax  of  this 
book.  The  career  of  Sykes,  from  the  time  of 
the  murder  (feebly  repeated  afterwards  in  the 
case  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit),  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tragic  pictures  in  our  literature. 
Making  use  of  nothing  above  the  quality  of 
the  chief  actor,  yet  by  the  very  greatness  of 
the  crime  rising  out  of  all  vulgarity,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  mark  every  hour  of  the 
ruffian’s  remaining  life,  we  know  of  nothing 
equal  in  its  kind  to  the  representation  of  this 
miserable  man,  vaguely  driven  about  by  his 
fate,  fluttering  round  it,  savage,  desperate, 
paralyzed,  and  coming  back  at  last  with  a 
dreadful  fascination  to  meet  his  self-accom¬ 
plished  doom.  It  is  horrible,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fect  ;  and  while  we  recognize  in  it  the  highest 
power,  we  are  glad  to  shut  our  eyes  on  this 
appalling  picture,  and  keep  the  ghost  of  it 
from  our  memory  as  we  can. 

And  there  is  little  else  to  soften  or  endear 
to  us  the  book  which  contains  such  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  human  misery  and  crime.  Fagan  and 
his  promising  young  associates  are  very  much 
more  prominent  in  its  pages  than  the  milk- 
and-water  good  people — than  the  tame  orig¬ 
inalities  of  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Mr.  Grimwig, 
or  the  mild  loves  of  Harry  Maylie  and  Rose. 
About  these  respectable  personages  we  are  so 
perfectly  indiflerent,  that,  in  looking  back  on 
the  book,  we  only  recollect  that  Oliver  was 
rescued  by  certain  benevolent  lay  figures,  very 
much  less  entertaining  than  his  objectionable 
friends.  Nor  is  our  interest  greater  in  Oliver 
himself,  though  he  is  so  very  emphatically  a 
good  boy.  The  plot  of  the  novel,  too,  is  very 
slight  and  carelessly  compacted ;  and  all  the 
machinations  of  the  spasmodic  Monks,  and 
the  relationship  between  Oliver  and  Rose, 
seem  so  purely  unnecessary  that  we  can 
hardly  tell  what  they  were  invented  for. 
The  dramatic  force  and  interest  of  the  story 


centre  in  the  figures  which  gave  to  its  inci¬ 
dents  a  close  so  tragical.  The  heroine  of  the 
book  is  not  Rose,  but  Nancy  ;  and  not  even 
Mrs.  Maylie’s  passionate  and  impetuous  doc¬ 
tor,  nor  the  somewhat  tedious  humor  of  her 
servants,  suffices  to  lead  our  interest  from  the 
robber’s  household  to  the  gentleman’s.  As 
a  development  of  new  and  unexpected 
powers,  Oliver  Twist  will  always  hold  its 
place  among  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  and 
in  right  of  some  of  its  scenes  must  remain  re¬ 
markable  in  the  literature  of  its  time.  But 
wonderful  as  is  the  power  of  art,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  the  force  of  reality  in  the  conclusion 
of  this  story,  few  of  us  will  voluntarily,  and 
without  a  shudder,  go  over  the  fate  of  Sykes 
again. 

With  the  publication  of  Nicholas  Niclcltby 
the  world  recovered  permanently  the  author 
of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Mr.  Dickens  has  never 
forgotten  his  memorable  experiment  in  the 
tragic  vein ;  with  more  or  less  success  he  re¬ 
turns  to  the  field  in  almost  every  subsequent 
novel,  but,  we  are  bound  to  testify,  does  it 
discreetly,  without  inflicting  upon  us  unneces¬ 
sary  horror.  His  crowd  of  odd  and  quaint 
and  out-of-the-way  characters,  his  careful 
pictures  of  eccentric  benevolence,  his  descrip¬ 
tions,  which  exhaust  the  landscape,  and  leave 
nothing  suggestive  in  it,  nothing  that  you 
cannot  see — have  gone  on  from  that  time  to 
this,  improving  in  execution  without  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  vitality  and  freshness.  But  it  is 
somewhat  singular  to  remark  in  these  volumes 
— which  are  perhaps  the  most  universally 
read  of  any  books  existing  at  this  day,  which 
deal  in  the  common  circiunstances,  the  most 
usual  belongings  of  every-day  life — how  little 
of  the  common  and  every-day  character  finds 
a  place  in  their  pages.  As  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  we  do  not  find  the  world 
abound  very  greatly  in  oddities — one  or  two 
in  the  circle  of  bis  acquaintance  is  generally 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  member  of  society  is 
gifted  with.  But  the  wonderful  thing  in 
these  books  is,  that  here  are  no  ordinary 
members  of  society — that,  save  the  hero 
himself,  the  spectator  and  chronicler  of  the 
whole,  every  man  is  an  “original.”  If  we  do 
“  rub  each  other’s  angles  down”  in  the  world, 
we  certainly  do  not  find  it  so  in  Mr.  Dickens’ 
novels.  That  pleasant,  vivid  picture  of  the 
Cheeryble  Brothers  is  a  faithful  portrait,  we 
believe,  and  too  true  to  the  life  to  come  within 
the  range  of  our  comment ;  but  is  not  'Hm 
Linkinwater  sufficiently  odd  and  out  of  the 
way  to  supply  in  his  own  person  a  full 
amount  of  eccentricity  for  one  three  volumes  ? 
No.  Tim  Linkinwater  has  an  odd  little  wife 
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allotted  to  bim,  as  little  commonplace  as  him-  they  know  of.  Mr.  Dickens  makes  some  re¬ 
self  ;  and  wherever  it  pleases  Mr.  Nicholas  markable,  but,  we  think,  rather  fancifal 


Nickleby  to  go,  odd  friends  and  assistants 
start  up  to  succor  him.  Newman  Noggs, 
Crummies,  Miss  La  Creevy,  the  benevolent 
twin  merchants  and  their  wonderful  clerk — 
not  to  speak  of  the  Kenwigs  family  and  con¬ 
nections,  or  the  honest  John  Browdie,  a  true 
Yorkshire  original — combine  to  form  a  list  of 
oddities  such  as  few  could  equal.  In  Pick- 
toick  and  Oliver  Twist  this  propensity  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Is  it  necessary,  then,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  interest  a  kindly  and  familiar 
audience  in  an  Englishman  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  middle  class,  to  endow  him  with 
some  exaggerated  peculiarity  to  make  him  a 
“  character”  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  yet  the  art 
which  works  its  results  by  means  of  common 
men  and  women,  the  ordinary  every-day 
creatures,  who  are  neither  odd  nor  eccentric, 
is  certainly  the  highest  art. 

In  the  early  part  of  Nickleby  we  find  one 
of  those  singular  pictures  of  social  evil  just 
sufficiently  overdrawn  to  suit  the  story  and 
the  style  of  its  author — for  which  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  has  become  remarkable.  A  strange  and 
most  miserable  picture  is  that  of  Do-the- 
Boys  Hall.  The  famine- stricken  children, 
the  wretched  little  despot  Squeers,  the  vul¬ 
gar  spite  of  mother  and  daughter,  and  the 
unhappy  poor  usher,  with  his  handsome  face 
and  look  of  gentility,  are  sadly  real  in  their 
misery.  How  has  it  fared  with  the  York¬ 
shire  schools  since  the  era  of  Nickleby  ?  Did 
these  promising  seminaries  give  up  the  ghost 
forthwith  ?  or  do  they  remain  in  undiminish¬ 
ed  efficiency,  to  prove  bow  little  we  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  presentments  of  fiction, 
though  they  move  us  to  laughter  or  to  tears  ? 
We  cannot  tell ;  but  we  think  few  fathers  or 
mothers  could  summon  sufficient  fortitude  to 
intrust  their  boys  knowingly  to  any  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  redoubtable  Squeers.  In 
contrast  to  this  wretched  house,  whose  squal¬ 
or  and  brutality  and  mean  vice  we  see  and 
feel  only  too  oppressively,  how  pleasant  is 
John  Browdie’s  Yorkshire  kitchen,  with  its 
roaring  fire  and  sanded  floor,  its  overladen 
table,  and  its  pretty  mistress !  What  a 
hearty  Englishman  he  is — who  will  see  fair 
play  even  to  Mrs.  Squeers,  and  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  a  man  to  be  kicked  when  he  is  down, 
though  that  man  be  the  schoolmaster  ;  and 
how  pathetic  is  that  picture  of  the  utter  for- 
lomness  and  desolation  of  childhood,  when 
the  poor  little  victims  caged  in  Do-the-Boys 
Hall  are  let  loose  to  be  carried  away  like 
straws  before  the  wind,  or  to  flutter  about 
the  miserable  shelter,  which  is  the  only  one 


sketches  of  this  phase  of  childish  suflering. 
Is  it  real  ?  Is  a  child  ever  so  thoroughly 
broken  in  spirit  by  any  amount  of  ill  usage  ? 
We  doubt  it  greatly.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
childhood  to  live  in  the  present  moment,  to 
be  diverted  by  every  chance  interruption, 
and  its  inheritance  is  a  boundless  and  inde¬ 
scribable  hope.  The  more  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  children — with  the  simplicity  which 
takes  everything  as  it  comes,  and  with  that 
vivid  interest  and  curiosity  which  is  caught 
by  every  novel  sight  or  thought — the  less 
we  are  prepared  to  receive  such  plaintive  lit¬ 
tle  martyrs  as  little  Dick  in  Oliver  Twist,  or 
the  host  of  saintly  little  Dicks  which  abound 
in  less  able  books  than  lho.se  of  Mr.  Dkkens. 

One  of  the  things  which  make  this  book 
remarkable  is  its  astonishing  representation 
of  a  fool.  Fools  are  a  difficult  class  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  deal  with — if  they  are  often  impracti¬ 
cable  in  ordinary  life,  they  are  always  very 
hard  to  manage  in  a  novel.  Insanity  may  be 
picturesque  and  grand  in  its  revelations,  and 
is  always  sure  to  touch  some  of  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  heart,  if  it  be  only  fear,  hor¬ 
ror,  and  wonder  ;  even  idiotcy  appeals  to  our 
compassion  and  our  tears  with  its  wistful 
eyes  of  no  meaning ;  but  folly — save  the 
mark ! — folly,  complacent,  bustling,  imperti¬ 
nent,  with  its  mind  closed  against  reason,  and 
its  ears  deaf  to  counsel,  blind  and  pertina¬ 
cious  beyond  all  argument,  is  precisely  the 
thing  of  all  others  most  difficult  of  portrait¬ 
ure.  It  is  so  hard  to  prevent  some  ray  of 
sense  striking  in — so  difficult  to  preserve  the 
maundering  from  an  occasional  gleam  of  un¬ 
derstanding  1  Mr.  Dickens  has  triumphed 
over  these  difficulties  in  making  Mrs.  Nickle¬ 
by.  If  she  is  often  very  tiresome,  and 
sometimes  disgusting,  what  is  that  to  say, 
but  simply  that  she  is  a  fool,  and  an  admira¬ 
bly  real  one  ?  Miss  Austin,  who  excels  in 
twaddlers,  cannot  equal  Mrs.  Nickleby — her 
folly  has  either  redeeming  qualities,  or  dis¬ 
tinctly  offensive  ones ;  but  the  fool  proper 
wants  no  better  revelation  than  in  this  good 
lady,  who  has  quite  made  a  conquest  of  the 
public  in  her  capacity  as  representative  of 
her  class.  The  troubles  of  her  children  have 
very  little  effect  on  Mrs.  Nickleby  :  she  cries, 
but  only  feels  herself  ill-used  when  she  be¬ 
lieves  her  son  a  ruffian  at  the  bidding  of 
Ralph  ;  and  poor  pretty  Kate’s  dangers  and 
pangs  are  not  half  so  important  to  this  ex¬ 
emplary  mother  as  the  assiduities  of  Messrs. 
Pyae  and  Pluck.  Mr.  Dickens  here  has  ex¬ 
ecuted  his  first  conception  remorselessly  ;  he 
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has  allowed  no  tenderness  nor  redeeming  af¬ 
fection  to  mar  the  natural  proportions  of  his 
perfect  fool. 

And  in  this  book  the  storj  hangs  together 
with  much  more  coherency  than  in  either  of 
its  predecessors,  though  there  is  a  shadow  of 
resemblance,  more  than  seems  desirable  at 
the  first  glance,  between  poor  Smike  and  the 
mysterious  man  who  occasionally  appears  to 
him — and  that  other  forsaken  child,  Oliver 
Twist,  with  M»  spectre  Monks ;  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  art  in  the  knitting  together 
of  the  narrative,  in  the  connection  between 
Smike  and  Nicholas,  and  the  poetic  justice 
executed  upon  Ralph ;  and  despite  of  the 
miserable  Queers  and  his  household — de¬ 
spite  the  disgusting  Snawley,  a  species  of 
reptile  which  Mr.  Dickens  toill  indulge  in, 
abominable  as  it  is:  and  despite  the  roufs 
and  jackals  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nickleby’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  there  are  many  delightful  pictures  in 
this  book,  and  much  that  entitles  it  to  an 
aCFectionate  remembrance.  Nicholat  Nickle- 
by  !  Somewhere  in  our  possession  we  have 
an  abridgment  of  a  great  part  of  this  book, 
written  nearly  sixteen  years  ago,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  by  a  young  man  of  two- 
and-twenty  for  a  little  girl  a  long  wa^  dis¬ 
tant  from  him,  to  whom  he  was  the  kindest 
brother  in  the  world  ;  and  the  pages  we  have 
once  read  in  so  careful  a  transcript,  charm  us 
always  with  a  remembrance  of  this  old  story, 
which  sister  and  brother,  till  we  recall  it  to 
their  remembrance,  perhaps  have  equally 
forgot. 

Is  there  after  that  a  long  interval  in  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Dickens  ?  We  think  so,  look¬ 
ing  back  upon  our  faithful  recollection  of  his 
monthly  appearances ;  and  then  we  are  called 
upon  to  rejoice  over  Kit  Nubbles  and  Dick 
Swiveller,  to  bate  the  frightful  little  Quilp, 
and  to  sympathize  with  poor  Nell.  Poor  lit¬ 
tle  Nell !  who  has  ever  been  able  to  read  the 
last  chapter  of  her  history  with  an  even  voice 
or  a  clear  eye  ?  Poor  little  Nell !  how  we 
defied  augury,  and  clung  to  hope  for  her — 
bow  we  refused  to  believe  that  lut  and  the 
strange  gentleman,  when  they  alighted  amid 
the  snow  at  the  cottage  door,  could  not  do 
some  miracle  for  her  recovery  !  Mr.  Dickens 
acted  cruelly  to  his  youthful  readers  in  this 
conclusion.  Does  he  not  confess  to  a  host  of 
letters  begging  him  to  spare  the  child?  Yet 
there  is  the  less  to  complain  of,  because  we 
can  see  from  the  first  the  deom  of  little  Nell. 

The  hero  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop  is  an 
indisputable  creation ;  the  hardest  heart  in 
the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
which  wedded  the  market-gardener,  could 


not  resist  the  manifold  fascinations  of  Dick 
Swiveller.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  good-hearted  prodigal — in  all  his  ways 
and  ^hions  he  is  perfect,  amusing  us  first, 
to  betray  us  afterwards  into  liking  and  re¬ 
gard  for  him,  scamp  as  be  is  ;  and  in  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  does  he  swerve  from  his  charac¬ 
ter,  or  disappoint  our  good  opinion  of  him. 
Dick  is  worthy  to  take  bis  place  with  Sam 
Weller,  a  person  as  disUnct  and  true,  and 
worthy  of  universal  recognition  ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  anything  better  done  than 
the  ludicra  sentimental  shade  which  his  sin¬ 
gular  gift  in  quotations  throws  over  the  con¬ 
versation  of  Mr.  Swiveller,  a  peculiarity 
which  still  never  makes  him  quite  ridiculous, 
but  preserves  with  admirable  skill  its  mingled 
tone — absurd,  yet  sincere,  and  serious  enough 
in  its  way,  and  always  quite  genuine  and  un¬ 
conscious.  For  Dick,  you  will  perceive,  does 
not  suspect  you  of  laughing  at  him  for  his 
dear  gazelle,  who  marries  a  market-gardener ; 
nor  for  his  tearful  vow  to  the  marchioness, 
that  she  shall  “  walk  in  silk  attire,  and  siller 
ha’e  to  spare.”  No,  poor  fellow ;  Dick  is 
perfectly  in  earnest,  and  is  giving  only  a  nat¬ 
ural  expression  to  his  thoughts. 

And  where,  out  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens,  could  one  find  such  a  family  as  the  Gar¬ 
lands  ?  The  little  old  lady  and  the  little  old 
gentleman,  Mr.  Abel  and  the  pony — so  odd, 
yet  so  kind  and  pleasant — so  unlike  common 
people,  yet  so  far  from  being  impossible  ones; 
or  kit,  good,  sturdy,  honest  fellow  ;  or  that 
remarkable  piece  of  still  life,  little  Jacob  ? 
We  suppose  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  to 
have  been  by  no  means  the  most  successful 
of  Mr.  Dickens’  works;  and  we  have  very 
little  patience  with  the  mumming  of  the  ini¬ 
tial  chapters  here ;  but  Mr.  Dickens  has  never 
surpassed  some  of  these  scenes  ;  and  we  will 
not  consent  to  class  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
with  the  twin  story  to  which  the  author  has 
been  pleased  to  couple  it,  Bamaby  Rudge. 

Nor  have  we  much  to  say  of  Dombey, 
which  is  a  very  imperfect  book,  though  it  has 
capital  individuals  in  its  dramatis  personae. 
Toots  and  Miss  Nipper  are  above  criticism, 
and  quite  admirable;  and  we  do  not  object 
to  Edith,  Mr.  Dickens’  first  study  of  a 
haughty  beauty,  pure  at  heart  and  defiant  of 
criticism,  who,  if  she  must  be  sold,  will  have 
the  bargain  made  evidently  without  any 
counterfeit  emotion.  Here,  too,  appears  Mr. 
Dickens’  first  sketch  of  the  superannuated 
man  of  fashion,  whom  he  introduces  cleverly 
again  on  various  occasions.  Lord  Feenix,  the 
cousin  of  Edith.  Little  Paul,  the  first  hero 
of  the  tale — one  of  those  melancholy  little 
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wise  men  whose  days  are  numbered — is  sweet¬ 
ly  and  pathetically  drawn ;  and  Florence  is 
a  simple,  loving  child,  pleasant  to,  make  ac¬ 
quaintance  with.  But  we  confess  that  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  humor  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cuttle  and  cannot  for  our  life  conceive  how 
Mr.  Dombey  could  ever  come  to  touch  glasses 
with  him.  The  story  of  Edith’s  elopement  is 
altc^ether  disagreeable  ;  and  the  hurried  and 
slovenly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  chooses 
to  thrust  his  villanous  Carker  out  of  the 
way  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  So  uncere¬ 
monious  a  dismissal  for  an  important — but 
at  that  time  rather  embarrassing — personage, 
suggests  to  the  suspicious  critic  a  poverty  of 
means  of  which  we  hesitate  to  accuse  Mr. 
Dickens ;  for  these  extremely  fortunate  acci¬ 
dents  are  out  of  the  legitimate  range  of  fic¬ 
tion.  We  may  notice  here,  too,  a  peculiarity 
of  our  author  in  the  treatment  of  his  heroines. 
About  the  climax  of  the  tale  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens  that  one,  or  more  than  one,  young  laiiy 
concerned  has  an  explanation  to  make  to 
somebody — her  father,  or  her  lover,  or  her 
husband,  as  the  case  may  happen — in  doing 
which  she  is  greatly  moved  and  excited,  yet 
very  calm,  and  delivers  herself  of  a  number  of 
balanced  and  measured  sentences,  no  doubt 
quite  to  the  purpose  in  every  instance,  but 
so  singularly  like  each  other  in  form  and  ca¬ 
dence,  that  each  recalls  its  predecessor  too 
distinctly  to  be  agreeable.  Florence  Dom¬ 
bey,  if  we  mistake  not,  makes  two  of  these 
speeches — one  to  her  lover,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Dombey  ;  Kate  Nickleby  does  a  little  in  the 
same  way ;  there  is  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Annie,  Dr.  Strong’s  wife  in  Copperfield  ; 
poor  Mercy  Pecksniff  follows  the  universal 
example ;  and  even  Louisa  Gradgrind  is  not 
behind  her  predecessors.  It  would  be  worth 
while  for  any  one  curious  in  such  matters  to 
compare  these  little  addresses — they  are  re¬ 
markable  enough  in  their  way;  either  the 
young  lady  deprecates  interruption,  or  her 
interlocutor  is  perfectly  silent,  and  hears  her 
out,  overpowered  by  her  earnestness — and 
the  speech  is  only  broken  by  the  author’s 
description  of  those  fluctuations  of  voice  and 
color  which  evidence  the  excitement  of  the 
speaker.  This  is  quite  a  marked  and  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens. 

In  Vhmzlewit  our  author  appears  once 
more  in  force.  There  are  pieces  of  “  writing” 
here,  descriptions  of  external  life  and  land¬ 
scape,  so  clearly,  carefully,  and  elaborately 
paint^,  that  the  only  thing  we  can  find  fault 
with  is  the  want  of  some  bit  of  haze  or  misti¬ 
ness  on  which  to  exercise  our  imagination, 
some  depth  of  shadow  which  we  cannot  see 
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throngh,  or  solitary  suggestive  road  leading 
nowhither,  such  as  Nature  herself  always 
leaves  for  us  in  her  charmed  pictures.  But 
a  book  which  is  supported  by  Tom  Pinch  and 
Mark  Tapley,  stands  in  little  need  of  lesser 
props; — if  there  should  happen  to  be  too 
much  of  the  stagecoach  journey  through  the 
twilight  and  the  night,  there  is  not  too  much 
of  the  simple-hearted  traveller,  that  uncouth, 
timid,  self-forgettiug.  noble  Tom.  His  sim¬ 
ple  allegiance  to  his  tyrant — his  equally  sim¬ 
ple  horror  and  shame  and  grief  when  he  finds 
what  his  tyrant  really  is — -his  flushes  of  cour¬ 
age,  almost  womanish,  and  full  of  sentiment 
— his  pure  and  self-denying  honor,  his  loving 
unwordly  nature,  are  drawn  with  a  tender¬ 
ness  and  regard  which  secure  our  liking  for 
Tom  Pinch’s  author  no  less  than  for  Tom 
Pinch.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dickens’  claims  as  a 
humorist — a  member  of  that  brotherhood  of 
authors  who  have  contributed  to  the  world 
such  delicatev^nd  graceful  creations  as  Uncle 
Toby  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — rest  more 
upon  this  loving  and  tender  picture  than 
upon  any  other  individual  creation  which  he 
has  yet  produced.  Tom’s  weaknesses  and 
foibles — are  we  left  ignorant  of  one  of  them  ? 
— yet  do  we  regard  him  a  whit  the  less  be¬ 
cause  we  smile  at  these  gentle  faults  of  his  ? 
Mr.  Dickens  has  made  sketches  of  more  pre¬ 
tension,  but  be  has  never  done  anything  so 
complete,  so  good,  or  of  so  graceful  a  perfec¬ 
tion  in  his  art,  as  the  portrait  of  Tom  Pinch. 

Mark  Tapley  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of 
Sam  Weller — Sam  born  in  the  country,  and 
with  a  shade  of  eccentricity  added  to  his  na¬ 
ture — yet  Mark  is  not  Sam,  though  he  resem¬ 
bles  him.  The  sketch  of  American  life  and 
manners,  though  far  from  flattering,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clever,  and  looks  true,  and  Mark 
goes  through  it  with  unfailing  consistency — 
jolly  where  there  is  some  credit  in  being  so. 
The  wonderful  suppressed  indignation  of 
English  Mark,  his  muttered  thunder  of 
“  Britons  never  will  be  slaves”  at  sight  of 
the  man  whom  he  tremulously  announces  to 
Martin  as  having  been  “a — a  man  and  a 
brother,  sir!”  not  being  able  to  say  that 
other  word  slave,  is  very  admirable — one  of 
those  superlative  touches  of  genius  which 
never  occur  to  common  men.  Martin,  so 
long  as  he  is  selfish,  keeps  up  bis  character 
very  well,  but  when  he  becomes  good,  we  lose 
him  among  the  indefinite  virtues  common  to 
heroes  —  and  Mary,  his  true  love,  never 
(merges  from  the  vague  beatitude  of  an  ortho¬ 
dox  heroine.  The  secondary  women  of  this 
book,  however,  are  those  on  whom  the  author 
has  put  forth  bis  strength.  Mrs.  Gamp — who 
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dares  say  a  word  against  this  horrid  old  wo* 
man  ?  —  how  many  merry  boys  and  girls 
have  corrupted  their  mother  tongue  after 
the  example  of  her  wonderful  sentences ; 
jret  what  a  frightful  picture  she  is,  and  how 
impossible  we  6nd  it  not  to  believe  in  her. 
In  another  style  Mrs.  Lupin  is  a  pretty 
sketch,  and  a  very  good  one  is  Mrs.  Todgers. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  converts  Mercy  Pecksniff,  a  very 
heartless  and  selfish  girl,  into  a  model  of 
wifely  patience  and  heart-broken  devotedness 
—  a  cruel  and  brutal  husband  does  not 
always  accomplish  such  a  de»irable  result; 
but  her  sister  is  perfectly  consistent  through¬ 
out.  Perhaps  it  is  the  mere  perversity  of 
human  nature  which  hinders  our  due  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  much  bepraised  Ruth  Pinch:  we 
cannot  share  her  historian’s  admiration  for  this 
pretty  little  doll  of  his — she  is  quite  unwor¬ 
thy  to  be  Tom  Pinch’s  sister,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  genuine  personage. 

Next  in  succession  comes  what,  in  our 
judgment,  is  Mr.  Dickens’  most  able  and 
most  perfectly  satisfactory  work,  David  Cop- 
per  field.  We  heard  Mr.  Thackeray  commend¬ 
ed  lately  by  a  judicious  critic  for  the  distinct¬ 
ness  with  which  Clive  Newcome  in  hb 
present  book,  and  the  perfectly  clear  view 
we  have  of  his  progress  from  a  Iwy  to  a  man. 
The  remark  struck  us  as  a  very  true  and 
just  one — and  we  apply  the  same  praise  to 
David  Oopperfield,  a  strangely  di^^similar 
person,  but  one  whose  growth  is  quite  as 
evident.  This  young  man  is  one  of  those 
creations,  so  entirely  yet  so  unostentatiously 
life-like  that  the  first  impulse  of  the  reader 
U  to  identify  him  with  the  author,  and  make 
a  real  autobiography  out  of  the  skilful  fic¬ 
tion.  All  about  himself  is  so  quiet,  and  real, 
and  free  from  exaggeration,  that  the  simple 
critic  hails  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  in 
which  David  appears  as  an  author,  as  proof 
positive,  and  exults  in  this  decisive  evidence 
of  hb  or  her  superior  discernment.  Beauti¬ 
fully  commenced  as  it  is,  thb  book  keeps  up 
its  pace  more  evenly  than  any  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors  ;  and,  to  our  own  liking,  no  other 
work  of  Mr.  Dickens’  can  compete  with  thb 
in  completeness  or  in  beauty.  How  sweet 
and  touching  is  the  first  sketch  of  the  young 
mother,  with  her  little  delicate  boy,  her  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  and  by-and-bye  her  new  lover  ! 
How  we  feel  her  faint  young  spirit  sinking 
under  the  cruelty  she  is  subjected  to  after¬ 
wards  !  And  then  the  sorrows  of  that  for- 
lorp  little  boy  ;  hb  UnIs,  and  trials,  and  pre¬ 
mature  acquaintance  with  life — nor  life  alone, 
but  the  Micawbers — matchless  household! 
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with  their  gentility,  their  hilarity,  their  de¬ 
spairs  and  triumphs.  Who  has  not  seen  Mr. 
Micawber  himself — hb  businesa-like  mode 
of  settling  bis  accounts — off  hand  yet 
methodical — his  bills  of  such-and-such  a 
date — hb  cheerful  confidence  of  something 
turning  up !  And  who  does  not  know  the 
lady  who  bears  bis  name — faded  but  always 
genteel — whose  table  b  not  a  whit  less  agree¬ 
able,  nor  her  talk  less  dignified,  because  the 
serviceable  Copperfield  has  just  been  making 
some  little  sale  for  her  to  provide  the  meiu 
which  she  dispenses  so  placidly.  How  true 
is  the  precarious  hand-to-mouth  existence  of 
thb  characteristic  family  !  yet  what  pleasant 
kindly  people,  after  all,  are  these  nonvads  of 
civilization,  and  bow  they  talk  I  Then  Miss 
Betsy  Trotwood  and  her  pretty  country- 
house  ; — what  a  sunbright  picture  it  is — and 
how  we  feel  the  bibsful  security  and  rest  of 
poor  little  David,  tied  up  in  the  big  shawl, 
listening  to  his  aunt’s  anathemas  of  “  that 
murdering  sister;”  and  the  Pegottys,  male 
and  female — and  the  adopted  family  of  the 
rude  seafaring  hero — and  poor  old  dying 
Barkis  *'  waiting  for  the  tide.”  Mr.  Dickens 
must  have  been  under  benign  influences  when 
thb  beautiful  dawn  of  history  grew  upon 
him.  There  is  scarcely  anything  of  it  that 
we  would  willingly  let  die. 

We  pass  over  Steerforth — a  not  unusual 
example  of  the  conquering  hero,”  and 
maker  of  misery — and  his  mother  and  cou¬ 
sin,  who  are  quite  unrecognizable  people ;  but 
there  b  something  wonderfully  fine  in  the 
expedition  of  the  heart-broken  Pegotty — the 
wanderings  of  thb  noble  and  simple  heart  in 
search  of  hb  lost  child — the  light  always  in 
hb  cabin-window  at  home  in  case  she  should 
venture  hither,  and  be  himself,  holding  up 
his  love-torch  over  the  dark  sea  of  misery 
and  guilt  she  had  plunged  into,  looking  for 
her.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself  does 
not  carry  our  sympathies  so  much  with  him 
as  poor  Pegotty — and  every  member  of  this 
family  is  admirably  drawn.  Nor  less  excel¬ 
lent  is  the  guileless  young  romance  of  David 
— the  falling  in  love — and,  to  cheer  us,  after 
poor  Emily’s  tragedy,  pretty  little  Dora 
comes  dancing  on  the  scene.  Poor  sweet 
little  fool!  Nobody  yet  but  Mr.  Dickens  has 
ventured  on  such  a  heroine  ;  and  it  b  very 
wise  of  our  author  that  be  attempts  to  make 
nothing  further  of  her  than  a  child-wife  and 
a  remembrance.  We  cease  to  be  impatient  with’ 
Dora  when  we  see  bow  soon  she  b  to  db. 

We  are  glad  to  linger  upon  the  many 
beauties  of  thb  tale.  Traddles,  too — what 
an  admirable  fellow  he  b !  and  hb  rarely 
14 
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contrived  chambers  after  he  is  so  happy  as 
to  eet  married,  ivith  room  for  how  many 
wife\  sisters  ;  and  his  horror  when  some  one, 
possibly  a  client,  interrupts  his  enjoyment  of 
the  society  which  is  “  very  pleasant,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  not  professional and  bis  delight  to 
find  that  the  intruder  is  only  the  friendly 
school-fellow  to  whom  he  confided  his  loves 
before  “  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world”  was 
with  him  in  the  Temple.  How  pleasant  they 
all  are  !  and  how  we  regret  that  little  marble 
table  inhumanly  sacrificed  by  the  creditors  of 
the  Micawbers.  There  is  nothing  amiss  with 
him  but  his  name — where  does  Mr.  Dickens 
find  these  names  ? 

But  Mr.  Dickens’  villains,  if  truth  must  be 
told,  are  always  detestable.  A  meaner  rep¬ 
tile  than  Uriah  Heap— a  more  abominably 
nuisance  than  Pecksniff,  never  existed  in  fic¬ 
tion.  We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  them 
foiled  and  their  machinations  exposed  to  uni¬ 
versal  indignation,  because  at  all  times  they 
are  insufferable  ;  and  we  resent  every  appear¬ 
ance  they  make,  even  when  they  appear  only 
to  be  discomfited.  How  very  rare  it  is  to 
meet  with  a  good  villain  !  We  have  some 
very  clever  rascals  in  our  modern  literature, 
but  we  know  not  the  author  whose  powers 
are  fully  equal  to  this  greater  achievement. 
Perhaps  Gammon,  in  Ten  Thousand  a- Year, 
is  about  the  best  modern  example ;  but  Mr. 
Dickens’  disgusting  rogues  are  entirely  out  of 
the  category,  and  have  no  right  to  any  better 
treatment  than  to  be  run  down  and  exterminat¬ 
ed  in  the  qmckest  and  most  summary  way. 

And  there  is  again  much  fine  description, 
much  very  careful  “  writing,”  in  the  history 
of  David  Copperfield.  The  storm  in  which 
Steerforth  perishes  is  very  powerfully  done ; 
and  Pegotty’s  strange  home  on  Yarmouth 
sands,  with  the  ebbing  and  the  rising  tides 
for  its  nearest  neighbors,  leaves  a  most  dis¬ 
tinct  impression  upon  the  imagination.  We 
do  not  quite  know  why  Dr.  Strong  and  his 
young  much-tried  wife  have  their  little  epi¬ 
sode  interposed  in  a  story  which  is  suflSciently 
full  without,  and  has  in  reality  no  need  of 
them ;  but  it  would  be  bard  to  deny  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  has  done  so  much  for  our  gratifi¬ 
cation,  a  little  eapricio  on  his  own  account. 

In  Mr.  Dickens’  last  great  work  (an  adjec¬ 
tive  which  cannot  apply  in  any  sense  to  his 
very  last  one.  Hard  Times'),  he  makes  a  be¬ 
ginning  as  pleasant  as  in  Copperfield ;  but 
great  as  are  the  merits  of  Blmk  House,  we 
cannot  be  persuaded  into  the  same  thorough 
liking  for  it  as  we  entertain  for  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  Here  we  are  again  on  the  perilous 
standing-ground  of  social  evil ;  and  the 


sketch  of  workhouse  tyranny  in  Oliver  Twist, 
and  the  miserable  picture  of  the  miserable 
school  in  Nichleby,  are  transcended  by  this 
last  exposition  of  a  still  wider  and  more  ex¬ 
tensive  desolation.  Had  the  lesson  been  un¬ 
learned,  or  the  truth  less  universally  known, 
this  must  have  been  a  very  telling  revelation 
of  the  long  acknowledged  evils  of  Chancery 
litigation ;  and  even  admitting  that  Mr. 
Dickens  comes  late  into  the  field,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that,  for  the  purposes  of  his  story, 
he  makes  very  effective  use  of  bis  suit  in 
Chancery.  Not  to  speak  of  Miss  Flite  and 
Gridlej’,  the  earlier  victims,  who  are  intro¬ 
duced  rather  to  support  the  argument  than 
to  help  the  narrative,  the  manner  in  which 
the  fatal  Jarndyce  case  engulfs  and  swallows 
up  poor  Richard  Carstone  is  at  once  extreme¬ 
ly  well  managed,  and  a  quite  legitimate  use 
of  a  public  evil.  Poor  Richard  !  his  flighti¬ 
ness  and  youthfulness,  his  enthusiasm  and 
discontent,  and  that  famous  and  most  charac¬ 
teristic  argument  of  bis,  by  which  he  proves 
that,  in  not  making  some  extravagant  pur¬ 
chase  he  meditated,  he  has  saved  so  much, 
and  has  consequently  such  a  sum  additional 
to  spend,  are  very  true — sadly  true,  and  to 
the  life.  Poor  Ada  is  a  sweet  slight  sketch, 
not  aiming  at  very  much,  but  Mr.  Dickens 
has  been  ambitious  in  Esther.  Esther  be¬ 
gins  very  well,  but,  alas !  falls  off  sadly  as 
she  goes  on.  In  her  extreme  unconsciousness 
Esther  is  too  conscious  by  half :  we  see  her 
going  about,  rattling  her  basket  of  keys,  and 
simpering  with  a  wearisome  sweetness.  Yes, 
we  are  grieved  to  say  it ;  but  it  is  with  a 
simper  that  Miss  Esther  Summerson  recalls 
those  loving  and  applauding  speeches  which 
she  is  so  sweetly  surprised  that  everybody 
should  make  to  her.  We  are  sometimes  re¬ 
minded  of  the  diary  of  Miss  Fanny  Burney 
in  reading  that  of  Esther ;  each  of  these  la¬ 
dies  exhibits  a  degree  of  delightful  innocence 
and  confusion  in  recording  the  compliments 
paid  to  them,  which  it  is  edifying  to  behold. 
But  Esther,  though  her  historian  does  great 
things  for  her,  is  not  so  clever  as  Fanny ; 
and  as  there  is  no  affectation  so  disagreeable 
as  the  affectation  of  ingenuous  simplicity,  we 
feel  considerably  tired  of  Esther  before  she 
comes  to  an  end.  Nevertheless  we  must 
make  a  protest  in  behalf  of  this  young  lady, 
little  as  she  interests  us :  we  cannot  ^  con¬ 
tent  with  this  style  of  unceremonious  transfer 
from  one  suitor  to  another,  which  so  many 
modem  heroines  are  subjected  to.  This, 
which  is  becoming  quite  a  favorite  arrange¬ 
ment  in  fiction,  especially  patronized,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  wonder,  by  lady  novelists,  does  not 
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weeds.  Is  this  humor  ?  or  is  it  worthy  to 
be  offered  to  a  trusting  public  in  any  guise  ? 
Yet  many  of  these  pages,  which  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  can  611  so  well,  are  given  over  to  disgust 
and  impatience,  that  our  author  may  bring 
before  us  this  miserable  family,  and  prove  to 
us  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  exaggerated 
and  uninstructive  caricature.  We  have 
another  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens — one  of 
long  standing,  dating  back  to  the  period  of 
bis  6rst  work:  the  “shepherd”  of  Mr. 
Weller’s  widow,  the  little  Bethel  of  Mrs. 
Nubbles,  have  effloresced  in  Bleak  Hotue 
into  a  detestable  Mr.  Chadband,  an  oft-re> 
peated  libel  upon  the  preachers  of  the  poor. 
This  is  a  very  vulgar  and  common  piece  of 
slander,  quite  unworthy  of  a  true  artist. 
Are  we  really  to  believe,  then,  that  only 
those  who  are  moderately  religious  are  true 
in  their  profession  ? — that  it  is  good  to  be 
earnest  in  every  occupation  but  one,  the 
most  important  of  all,  as  it  happens  ?  What 
a  miserable  assumption  is  this !  Mr.  Dickens’ 
tender  charity  does  not  disdain  to  embrace  a 
good  many  equivocal  people — why  then  so 
persevering  an  aim  at  a  class  which  offends 
few  and  harms  no  man  ?  Not  very  long 
since,  we  ourselves,  who  are  no  great  admir¬ 
ers  of  English  dissent,  happened  to  go  into 
a  very  humble  little  meeting-house — perhaps 
a  Bethel — where  the  preacher,  at  his  begin¬ 
ning,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  tempted  our ' 
unaccustomed  faculties  almost  to  laughter. 
Here  was  quite  an  opportunity  for  6nding  a 
Chadband,  for  the  little  man  was  round  and 
ruddy,  and  had  a  shining  face — his  grammar 
was  not  perfect,  moreover,  and  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  mention  a  certain  Scripture  town,  he 
called  it  Canar  of  Galilee ;  but  when  we  had 
listened  for  half  an  hour,  we  had  no  longer 
the  slightest  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  hum¬ 
ble  preacher.  This  unpretending  man  reach¬ 
ed  to  the  heart  of  his  subject  in  less  time 
than  we  have  taken  to  tell  of  it;  gave  a 
bright,  clear,  individual  view  of  the  doctrine 
he  was  considering,  and  urged  it  on  his  hear¬ 
ers  with  homely  arguments  which  were  as 
little  ridiculous  as  can  be  supposed.  Will 
Mr.  Dickens  permit  us  to  advise  him,  when 
he  next  would  draw  a  “  shepherd,”  to  study 
bis  6gure  from  the  life  ?  Let  him  choose 
the  least  little  chapel  on  bis  way,  and  take 
his  chance  for  a  successful  sitting ;  we  grant 
him  he  may  6nd  a  Chadband,  but  we  prom¬ 
ise  him  he  has  at  least  an  equal  chance  of 
Ending  an  apostle  instead. 

We  are  glad  to  turn  from  those  disagree- 
I  able  people  to  the  lofty  household  which 


seem  to  us  to  be  particularly  flattering  even 
to  the  bridegroom,  promoted  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  the  post  of  honor ;  but  how  much 
less  flattering  to  the  bride,  thus  quietly  dis¬ 
posed  of,  let  the  first  heroine  of  spirit,  threat¬ 
ened  with  such  an  insult,  declare  indignant¬ 
ly,  by  casting  adrift  both  the  wooers,  who 
barter  her  between  them.  Perhaps  Eisther 
deserves  the  indignity,  and  she  certainly  does 
not  seem  to  resent  it ;  but  before  she  loses 
or  gives  up  all  the  honors  accorded  to  her 
sex,  we  must  make  our  stand  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  piece  of  perfection  called  a  hero¬ 
ine.  Take  ohr  novels  as  a  criterion,  and  how 
much  of  the  love-making  of  the  present  day 
is  done  by  the  ladies?  Oh  age  of  chivalry  ! 
oh  knightly  worshippers  of  beauty,  throned 
and  unapproachable !  What  has  become  of 
all  the  reverence  and  duty  of  your  magnani¬ 
mous  bestowal,  the  sacred  honors  you  gave 
to  woman’s  weakness,  and  all  the  noble  fruits 
it  bore  ? 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  why  so 
many  pseudo-philanthropists  come  in  to  the 
first  stage  of  this  tale,  for  it  does  not  seem 
enough  reason  for  their  introduction  that 
they  are  simply  to  play  upon  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  thence  to  disap¬ 
pear  into  their  native  gloom.  Altogether 
the  author  seems  to  have  intended  making 
more  of  Jarndyce,  and  bis  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  in  his  first  design — else  why  the 
momentary  vision  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  and 
the  elaborate  sketch  of  Boythome,  of  whom 
so  very  little  is  made  afterwards.  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  too,  disappears  placidly,  though  she 
leaves  a  very  sufficient  representative  in  her 
daughter,  whose  various  adventures  and  sim¬ 
ple  girlish  character  make  a  pleasant  variety 
in  the  tale.  Then  there  is  Skimpole,  a  sketch, 
which  looks  almost  too  near  the  life,  of  the 
fashionable  amiable  phase  of  the  most  entira 
and  unalloyed  selfishness.  The  poor  boy  Joe 
is  a  very  effective  picture,  though  we  fail  to 
discover  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  introduc¬ 
tion  the  household  of  Snagsby,  in 

spite* 'vf  the  clandestine  virtues  of  its  good 
little  master,  is  far  from  being  an  agreeable 
one.  We  cannot  omit  either  to  remark  the 
horrible  catastrophe  of  the  book,  a  pure  out¬ 
rage  upon  imagination.  It  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  us  if  a  case  of  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  occurs  somewhere  every 
week  or  every  day,  but  we  know  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  range  of  healthful  and  sound  in¬ 
vention,  a  monstrous  and  fantastic  horror 
— worthy  of  it,  and  of  their  relationship  to 
its  victim,  are  the  revolting  family  of  Snudl- 
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adds  its  state  and  grandeur  to  this  novel,  and 
we  can  give  nothing  but  commendation,  and 
that  of  the  highest,  to  the  family  of  Sir  Lei¬ 
cester  Dedlock.  Lady  Dedlock,  haughty, 
imperious,  beautiful,  elevated  to  a  higher 
world,  above  suspicion,  like  the  wife  of 
Caesar,  by  the  reverential  admiration  of  her 
husband,  is  admirably  introduced ;  and  the 
woman’s  heart  weeping  behind  these  dis¬ 
guises — the  old  secret  history  so  slowly  un¬ 
folded,  the  womanish  impulses  so  sudden 
and  stormy,  the  womanish  horror  and  yet 
defiance  of  shame,  are  nobly  developed  as 
the  tale  goes  on.  How  did  her  ladyship’s 
daughter  chance  to  have  so  mild  and  tame  a 
nature  ?  The  fire  and  passion  of  Lady  Ded- 
-  lock  are  things  of  a  very  different  rank  and 
order  from  any  emotion  of  Esther  Summer- 
son’s.  The  whole  house,  from  the  gray¬ 
haired  pompous  ancient  gentleman  himself 
— a  true  gentleman,  and  tenderly  revealed 
to  us  in  the  end,  with  the  old  chivalry  alive 
and  noble  under  these  grand  pretences  of 
his  —  down  to  the  debilitated  cousin,  is 
worthy  of  its  author.  In  this  sphere  he  has 
done  nothing  so  dignified  and  so  perfect. 
The  accessories  and  dependents  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  are  all  touched  with  equal  delicacy.  What 
can  be  better  in  its  way  than  George,  his 
friends,  and  his  story — or  that  stout-hearted 
trooper’s  wife  with  her  far-travelled  um- 
.^brella  and  her  gray  cloak  ? 

In  the  very  highly  wrought  and  trag¬ 
ical  pursuit  of  Lady  Dedlock,  Mr.  Dickens 
makes  use  of  materials  long  since  collected. 
Strangely  different  in  its  superficial  garb 
from  the  romance  of  the  past  is  the  romance 
of  to-day ;  yet  who  ever  traced  a  pictur¬ 
esque  fugitive,  warned  by  spectres,  and 
pressed  by  armed  pursuers,  with  interest 
more  breathless  and  absorbed  than  that  with 
which  we  follow  Bucket  as  he  follows  the 
ftunt  trace  of  this  unhappy  lady?  The 
dash  of  the  horses  along  the  midnight  road 
— the  breathless  and  silent  excitement  to 
which  the  pursuers  reach  at  last,  and  then 
‘the  sudden  discovery  and  climax  so  simply 
told,  form  a  wonderful  picture.  And  most 
pathetic  is  that  other  scene,  where  poor  Sir 
Leicester  lies  in  bis  chamber,  listening  for 
their  return.  These  scenes  are  full  of  del¬ 
icacy  and  power,  and  are  very  great  efforts, 
conceived  and  carried  out  with  unfaltering 
force. 

It  is  very  ungrateful,  after  all  this,  and 
acknowledging  to  the  full  how  excellently 
this  portion  of  BUak  House  is  accomplished, 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  given  us  in  the 
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conclusion,  and  suffer  our  dissatisfaction  with 
that  to  overshadow  the  book  with  all  its  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities  ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  say 
that  we  think  Esther  a  failure,  and  when  she 
has  only  herself  to  talk  about,  are  glad  to 
be  done  with  the  complaisant  history.  Mr. 
Dickens  is  evidently  ambitious  of  achieving 
a  heroine — witness  his  vehement  endeavor 
to  make  something  of  Ruth  Pinch,  his  care¬ 
ful  elaboration  of  Polly  Varden,  and  even 
the  pains  he  has  taken  with  Dora.  It  is  a 
laudable  ambition,  for  heroines  are  a  sadly 
featureless  class  of  well-intentioned  young 
women  in  these  days — but  we  cannot  say 
that  the  effort  is  successful  in  Esther  Sum- 
merson.  In  the  ordinary  type  of  heroines 
—  in  the  Agnes  Wickfield,  the  Ada,  the 
Kate  Nickleby — Mr.  Dickens  is  very  generally 
successful.  These  young  ladies  are  pretty 
enough,  amiable  enough,  generous  enough  to 
fill  their  necessary  places  with  great  credit 
and  propriety,  but  to  produce  an  individual 
woman  is  another  and  quite  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  We  have  a  strong  impression  that,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  highest  and  most  commanding 
genius,  a  woman  of  a  high  ideal,  and  yet  of 
a  distinct  individual  character,  is  almost  an 
impossible  achievement.  We  have  female 
writers  in  these  days  of  very  considerable 
talents  and  pretensions,  -but  which  of  them 
can  make  a  man  ?  Vague  pieces  of  perfec¬ 
tion  figure  in  a  woman’s  novel  for  the  he¬ 
roes,  and  indistinct  visions  of  beauty  and 
sweetness  represent,  for  the  most  part,  the 
heroines  of  a  man.  That  it  should  be  so  is 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  nature,  which 
in  every  case  leaves  a  haze  of  mutual  attrac¬ 
tion  and  ignorance  upon  the  twain  represent¬ 
atives  of  creation— a  haze  which  nothing  short 
of  the  highest  eminence  can  look  over  and 
into,  and  not  always  even  that.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  Sir  Walter’s  claims  to  a  sov¬ 
ereign  place  (especially  now,  when  we  are 
so  much  wiser  than  Sir  Walter,  and  com¬ 
plain  that  his  stories  are  only  stories,  and 
not  dissections  of  human  motive  and  pur¬ 
pose),  is  the  wonderful  impersonation  of 
Jeanie  Deans,  a  picture  which,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  is  quite  unequalled,  thoroughly  ideal¬ 
ized,  yet  as  true  as  daylight,  and  as  perfect 
a  woman  as  ever  woman  was ;  but  as  Jeanie, 
noble  as  she  is,  could  never  have  been  her 
historian’s  love  and  ladye,  even  she  does  not 
quite  enter  into  the  class  of  heroines,  a  per¬ 
fect  example  of  which  is  one  of  the  highest 
criterions  of  genius. 

Mr.  Dickens’  day  has  already  been  a  long 
one  in  the  popular  regard — who  could  be- 
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lieve  that  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  his 
star  came  into  the  ascendant? — but  he  is 
still  to  his  loring  public  the  same  youn^; 
power  that  first  charmed  them,  and  has  still 
to  come  to  the  climax  of  his  fame.  We  do 
not  care  to  linger  on  the  few  other  works  he 
has  published — on  the  Christmas  books,  which 
are  rather  means  by  which  the  world  is 
privileged  to  bestow  a  splendid  and  appro¬ 
priate  Christmas  ‘‘box”  upon  its  favorite 
than  productions  worthy  of  his  fame — or 
upon  the  American  and  Italian  Notes  which 
belong  to  Charles  Dickens,  and  not  to  the 
author  of  Copperfield.  In  bis  own  sphere, 
no  man  living  equals  Mr.  Dickens — and  per¬ 
haps  there  is  no  modem  writer  of  whom  we 
can  say  so  confidently  that  his  great  excel¬ 
lences  are  innate,  and  not  acquired.  Much 
as  he  moves  us  to  laughter,  we  know  that 
quite  as  skilfully,  and  often  with  great  deli¬ 
cacy  and  tenderness,  he  can  move  us  to 
tears.  Nor  do  we  fail  to  find  noble  senti¬ 
ments  and  just  views  of  human  nature  in 
these  works  of  genius,  which  may  take  their 
place,  as  illustrations  of  our  age  and  daily 
fashion  of  existence,  on  an  equal  platform 
with  the  highest  productions  of  the  same 
class  in  any  period  of  our  history.  Mr. 
Dickens  has  won  for  himself  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose  than  the  approbation  of  criti¬ 
cism,  an  affectionate  welcome  in  the  house¬ 
holds  and  homes  of  his  country.  We  are 
told  by  the  authority  of  statistics  that  no 
books  are  so  much  read  in  our  public  libra¬ 
ries  as  these — and  the  persons  of  his  tales 
are  to  us  all  familiar  associates,  whom  we 
quote  with  all  the  ease  of  acquaintanceship. 
But  while  we  grant  all  this,  we  would  fain 
add  a  word  of  friendly  counsel  to  the  warm 
admiration  we  offer.  The  law  of  kindness 
has  come  to  man  under  the  very  loftiest 
sanction,  and  kindness  sublimated  into  char¬ 
ity,  Love,  is  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ; — yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unwise 
kindness,  injurious  love,  maudlin  charity,  a 
weak  suffusion  of  universal  benevolence  which 
is  good  for  nothing  but  pretty  speeches, 
pretty  pictures,  pretty  sentiments  and  ac¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Dickens’  hand  does  not  appear, 
we  confess,  where  his  name  does,  on  the  pe¬ 
riodical  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  call 
Household  Words,  yet  he  is  in  some  degree 
responsible  for  the  very  poor  platitudes 
which  scarcely  could  reach  any  public,  one 
would  think,  save  for  that  “  conducted  by 
Charles  Dickens”  on  the  top  of  the  page. 
What  does  Mr,  Dickens  mean  by  all  the  ca¬ 
ressing  condescension  with  which  this  pow¬ 


erful  organ  of  his  strokes  down  “  the  poori’ 
— by  all  these  small  admirable  moral  histo¬ 
ries,  these  truths  and  wonders  diluted  to  the 
meanest  capacity  ? — what  by  his  admiration 
of  the  frightful  little  weedy  arbors  at  Bat¬ 
tersea  or  Greenwich,  where  his  working  man 
carries  his  family,  and  improves  his  Sunday 
by  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  beer  ?  There  is  a 
wonderful  natural  power  of  degeneracy  in  all 
false  arguments ; — we  are  not  about  to  enter 
into  what  is  called  the  Sabbath  question. 
The  Sabbath,  sweet  boon  of  heaven,  was 
made  for  man,  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
thrust  our  old-fashioned  opinion  upon  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  Mr.  Dickens ;  but 
when  the  best  way  of  spending  this  day  of 
leisure  came  to  be  discussed  first,  does  not 
everybody  remember  what  beautiful  pictures 
we  had  of  the  poor  man’s  Sabbath  in  the 
fields — of  his  meditative  walk  through  the 
lanes  and  summer  footpaths,  where  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  the  trees  preached  much  better  ser¬ 
mons  to  him  than  he  could  hear  in  the  ugly 
little  brick  church  at  home  ?  What  an  ethe¬ 
real  being  was  the  working-man  in  this  re¬ 
fined  worship  of  his ! — what  a  delightful 
purity  encircled  this  meditative  spirit,  whose 
tastes  were  so  delicate,  and  bis  perceptions 
so  keen!  Alas!  the  scene  has  changed.  We 
no  longer  find  it  necessary  tp .  have  fancy 
pictures  of  worship  in  the  fields;  we  give 
up  the  stupid  necessity  of  worship  anywhere. 
“  No,”  says  Mr.  Dickens,  or  at  all  events  the 
person  who  ought  to  be  Mr.  Dickens,  writing 
with  all  the  weight  and  sanction  of  his  name 
— John  Opus,  who  has  been  toiling  all  the 
week,  does  not  go  into  the  fields  to  worship ; 
but  he  goes  to  a  tea-garden,  taking  with  him 
all  the  little  Opuses,  who  are  only  too  happy 
to  share  their  respectable  parent’s  beer, — 
and  we  have  a  full-length  picture  of  the 
happy  family  in  the  arbor  where  the  work¬ 
ing  man  smokes  bis  pipe  and  takes  his  Sun¬ 
day  pleasure — a  picture  much  more  true,  if 
it  is  not  quite  so  eibereal,  as  that  other  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Sunday  morning, — the  sermon  of 
the  flowers,  and  the  worship  of  refinement, 
with  which  the  argument  began.  But  in  so¬ 
ber  earnest,  does  Mr.  Dickens  believe  in  this 
Greenwich  tea-garden  ? — is  it  so  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  little  Bethel  ?  In  this 
nineteenth  century,  with  all  our  boasts  and 
our  enlightenment,  are  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of 
beer  the  utmost  delights  which  Mr.  Dickens 
can  offer,  in  his  day  of  leisure,  to  the  work¬ 
ing-man  ?  The  waiter  in  his  white  apron, 
with  his  tray  of  glasses,  is  he  a  better  influ¬ 
ence  than  the  poor  preacher  1 — and  the  beer- 
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sUuns  on  the  table  in  the  arbor,  and  the  long 
pipes,  and  the  talk — are  these  things  more 
gc^,  more  beautiful,  more  improving  for  the 
little  Opuses,  than  even  the  miseries  of 
church-going?  It  is  an  old,  old  system  to 
set  up  pleasure  as  the  only  thing  which 
makes  life  tolerable;  but  this,  at  the  utmost, 
is  only  amusement,  not  pleasure.  And  life 
is  never  tolerable— every  life  has  insupporta¬ 
ble  days  in  it — slow,  tedious,  lingering  hours, 
when  the  cry  of  Patience,  patience,  will  not 
content  the  restless  agony  ?  What  then  ? — 
are  we  to  have  nothing  but  the  tea-garden  ? 
— nothing  but  the  horse-riding? — nothing 
but  the  delights  of  art,  however  noble,  or 
imagination,  however  rehned  ?  Let  Mr. 
Dickens  think  better  of  this  grievous  yet 
glorious  mystery,  this  life  which  craves 
something  more  than  relaxation.  Not  many 


days  since,  we  chanced  to  read,  in  a  little 
American  publication  for  children,  a  dream 
of  heaven,  in  which  heaven  was  very  much 
like  a  tea-garden  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  content 
human  creatures,  insatiable  and  unreposing, 
either  with  Mr.  Dickens*  Greenwich  arbor, 
or  the  American  lady’s  heaven  of  flowers. 

But  to  Mr.  Dickens,  in  bis  purer  and 
higher  authorship,  this  censure  does  not 
reach  ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  au¬ 
thor  of  David  Copperfield,  of  Tom  Pinch,  of  a 
hundred  other  pleasant  creations,  but  the 
hearty  goodspeed  which  would  drown  the 
ravings  of  the  equinox  with  its  resounding 
echo,  could  every  individual  who  joins  in  the 
wish,  join  in  the  utterance.  A  kinder  audi¬ 
ence  no  man  ever  bad,  and  it  becomes  their 
favorite  to  use  them  well. 
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dent.  Of  this  era  Bruno  was  the  first  apostle, 
and  one  of  the  first  martyrs.  He  it  was  who 
first  had  the  courage  to  attack  Aristotle.  He 
was  among  the  first,  too,  whose  conscience 
grew  restless  under  the  pontifical  nightmare 
of  Rome.  He  has  been  charged  by  his  de¬ 
tractors  with  Atheism,  but  this  accusation 
must  fall  at  once  to  pieces  on  a  dispassionate 
perusal  of  his  works;  and  a  French  author 
has  lately  said  of  him,  with  great  truth, — 
“  Qu'  il  etait  ivre  de  Dieu" — “  that  he  seem¬ 
ed  intoxicated  with  Deity.”  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  writings  are  a  jubilant  psalm  of 
the  divine  element  within  him,  answering, 
with  the  keenest  perception,  to  that  Divinity 
which  was  without,  and  beyond  the  definition 
of  all  the  Popes.  He  was  the  pioneer  of 
Bacon,  and  rough-hewed  the  whole  road  trav¬ 
ersed  by  his  successor.  He  first  asserted 
the  principle  of  induction,  and  he  died  for  it. 
Without  his  aid,  it  is  doubtful  if  Lavater 
would  ever  have  written,  for  he  discovered, 
and  first  followed,  the  science  of  physiogno¬ 
my  ;  and,  indeed,  Lavater  has  only  gone  half 
a  step  beyond  him  on  the  way.  This  man 
perished  at  the  stake,  and  is  never  spoken  of. 
Bacon  came  by-and-bye — arranged  the  rude 


It  was  the  subtle  policy  of  the  Medici, 
under  pretext  of  reviving  learning  in  Italy, 
to  overload  the  intellect  of  the  age  with  such 
a  stupendous  weight  of  antiquated  authority, 
as  completely  crushed  and  paralyzed  all  in¬ 
dependent  and  original  thought.  However 
patient  in  labor,  however  varied  in  research, 
a  man  who  only  recognized  his  right  hand 
from  bis  left,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
was  not  likely  to  intimidate  tyranny ;  and  so 
long  as  the  thinkers  of  the  age  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  attempting  the  solution  of  such 
problems  as  “  How  many  angels  can  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?”  the  Government, 
however  profligate  and  evil,  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  their  investigations.  But  when,  at 
last,  authority  began  to  contradict  itself,  and 
the  innumerable  schools  imported  into  Italy 
to  quarrel  over  their  own  jargon — when,  in 
exlremit,  their  puzzled  disciples  had  to  use 
their  own  common  sense  in  adjusting  the  ad¬ 
verse  clmms  on  reverence  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Augustine,  Irenseus,  and 
all  the  fathers  into  the  bargain,  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  stately  age  of  thought  grew  up, 
though  not  without  the  most  painful  birth- 
throes  ;  and  its  eflects  were  immediately  evi¬ 
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materials  left  to  his  hand,  and  which  he  had 
not  far  to  go  in  search  of,  put  them  into  or¬ 
derly  and  becoming  form,  and  went  pleas¬ 
antly  down  to  posterity,  with  hU  philosophy 
under  his  arm. 

We  might  enumerate  a  hundred  similar  in¬ 
stances  of  this  uncertainty  of  fame,  but  one 
suffices.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  those  who 
are  strangled  and  put  out  of  the  way  by  their 
own  age,  fail  to  get  eren  honorable  burial 
from  that  which  comes  after  ;  for  if  they  be 
found  lying  dead  on  the  road,  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  next  comer,  who  robs  them  of 
their  treasure,  speedily  to  kick  them  into  the 
ditch  when  the  robbery  is  done. 

No.  Sry  what  we  will,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  the  gain  and  loss  of  life  are  here ;  and 
whoever  misses  contemporary  justice — 

“  Loses  what  he  lived  for, 

And  eternally  must  lose  it.  - 

Better  ends  may  be  in  prospect. 

Deeper  blisses,  if  you  choose  it; 

But  this  life’s  end,  and  this  love’s  bliss, 

Have  been  lost  here.” 

What  book  is  more  household  to  our 
shelves,  or  more  often  and  more  lovingly 
read,  than  Montaigne? — Montaigne,  an  old 
gossip,  who  never  troubled  his  head  for  three 
minutes  about  posterity,  except,  perhaps,  as 
a  curious  after-dinner  speculation  ;  who  wrote 
just  to  ease  his  own  genial  garrulity,  and  for 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  much  Latin,  little  to 
his  purpose  ;  who  rambles  loose  from  subject 
to  subject  as  the  whim  takes  him,  like  a 
child,  and  yet  with  a  strength  and  keenness 
of  intellect  few  men  could  equal ;  who  would, 
in  fact,  be  a  great  bore,  if  he  were  not  so  ac¬ 
complished  a  man  of  the  world. 

What  obstacles  to  knowledge  may  there 
not  arise  between  a  man’s  work  done  now, 
and  that  indefinite,  undated  recognition  of  it 
which  he  calls  posterity  ! 

Have  not  many  of  Cicero’s  most  elaborate 
orations  been  preserved  to  us  by  a  marvel¬ 
lous  chance  ?  and  do  we  not  know  that  by 
some  among  bis  contemporaries  he  was  held 
inferior  to  his  rival  ?  Who  shall  judge  be¬ 
tween  them  now  ?  If  Virgil  had  burnt  his 
./Eneid,  would  posterity  have  set  him,  pedes- 
talled  upon  his  Georgies,  so  near  Homer  in 
his  Pantheon  ?  Are  we  ignorant  that  .£schy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  not  the 
only  Greek  tragedians  that  won  the  dramatic 
contests  of  their  time  ?  Of  these,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  Euripides  ;  and  again,  what 

{tranks  are  played  by  posterity  ?  By  .^schy- 
us  we  are  dazzled,  and  awed,  and  half 
scared ;  at  Sophocles  we  gaze  as  calmly  as 


I  the  solemn  sculpture  he  presents  to  us  de¬ 
mands.  By  neither  are  we  thrilled  to  the 
heart.  To  neither,  in  this  household  age,  do 
we  recur  with  living  sympathy.  But  how 
immeasurable  is  the  debt  which  modem  liter¬ 
ature  has  owed  to  Euripides  I  If  over  the 
frigid  statuary  of  Alfieri  we  catch  for  one  in¬ 
stant  with  delight  a  momentary  life-like  flush, 
it  is  from  Euripides  the  gleam  is  stolen.  If 
in  the  pompous  platitudes  and  sonorous  emp¬ 
tiness  of  the  classic  French  dramatist  we  re¬ 
cognize  beneath  the  Roman  toga — not  more 
lively  for  its  Frenchified  fringes — one  beat 
of  a  human  heart,  it  is  Euripides  that  has 
given  the  impulse.  Byron,  when  he  said,  in 
words  familiar  to  all  feeling  for  the  truth 
which  they  express — 

“  Man’s  love  is  in  man’s  life  a  thing  apart — 

’Tis  woman’s  whole  existence,” 

consciously  or  not,  was  repeating  Euripides ; 
and  many  are  the  exclamations  of  modem 
passion  which  are  but  echoes  from  bis  pages. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  he  first  introduced 
natural  feeling  into  art — made  love  more  hu¬ 
man,  less  awfully  divine — and  showed  us  wo¬ 
men  instead  of  goddesses.  Yet  this  very 
peculiarity  in  the  art  of  Euripides,  which  pre¬ 
serves  to  him  the  most  prominent  place  be¬ 
fore  posterity  of  all  her  mightier  brethren,  is 
just  the  very  quality  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  censures  of  a  contemporaneous  pub¬ 
lic,  goaded  by  the  coarse  witticisms  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  who,  in  his  comedy  of  “The 
Frogs,”  taunts  the  tragedian  with  represent¬ 
ing  female  love  upon  the  stage,  and  debasing 
tragedy  by  the  introduction  of  domestic  in¬ 
terests  {oliceia  npdyfMTa). 

After  all,  how  much  of  a  man’s  reputation 
with  posterity  may  depend  upon  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  his  individual  life  and 
current  among  his  contemporaries.  Does  . 
Johnson  owe  nothing  to  Boswell  ?  Does  not 
Kneller  live  as  much  in  the  quaint  anecdotes 
we  retain  of  his  extraordinary  vanity,  as  in 
his  pictures  ?  Have  not  the  unfortunate  life 
and  early  death  of  Cbatterton  something  to 
do  with  the  interest  with  which  we  cherish 
bis  memory  ?  And  the  wayward  and  strange 
career  of  Byron,  his  domestic  griefs,  and  sin¬ 
gular  self-exile — have  these  no  part  in  the 
associations  which  throng  about  his  name  ? 

To  recur  to  Montaigne,  is  it  not  because 
such  writers  as  he  have  so  largely  admitted 
us  into  the  confidence  of  their  home-life  and 
daily  interests,  that  we  retain  them  thus  lov¬ 
ingly  amidst  our  own  ? 

Mr.  Haydon,  a  painter  of  considerable 
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ability  and  conscientious  aspiration,  but  ab-  of  the  general  public  who  have  read  Par* 
Bolutely  no  genius,  paints  very  bad  pictures,  nell’s  “  Hermit,’*  we  venture  to  think  that  a 
which  everybody  refuses  to  buy.  He  blames  proportion,  at  the  largest,  of  ten,  will  be 
the  public,  not  himself ;  and  instead  of  paint-  found  who  have  looked  at  the  *' Faithful 
ing  pictures  which  people  will  buy,  starves  Shepherdess”  or  “  Doctor  Faustus.” 
and  dies  strangely  in  his  garret.  No  sooner  The  courtiers  of  Charles  II.  made  very 
dead,  than  the  public,  who  rejected  his  claim  good  sport  of  Milton.  While,  as  subjects  of 
as  painter,  having  become  posterity,  asserts  the  French  King,  we  borrowed  from  France 
bis  title  as  martyr.  This  is  another  of  the  the  worst  of  her  literature  with  the  worst  of 
anomalies  of  posthumous  fame.  What  the  her  morals,  the  grand  Republican  must  have 
painter  failed  to  achieve  by  his  pictures,  the  been  sadly  out  of  fashion.  And  even,  at  a 
man  achieved  by  his  death — a  reputation  !  later  day,  and  in  a  better  age  of  literature. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  he  will  have  Johnson  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  bring 
the  best  chance  with  posterity,  and  justly  so,  to  bear  his  cumbrous  wit  against  the  author 
whose  work  is  most  in  unison  with  bis  own  of  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  What  wonder  at 
age.  He  must  neither  be  before  nor  behind  this  when  Cibber  was  emending  Shakspeare  ? 
it.  Was  Friar  Bacon  before  his  age?  Not  This  greatest  of  all  authors — and  that  we 
one  whit  the  nearer  was  be  to  Newton :  and  own  him  so  to  be,  do  we  not  half  owe  to 
posterity  is  as  thankless  as  the  past.  Let  a  German  research,  and  German  sympathy  ? 
man  express  in  art  what  he  sees,  and  those  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  intelligent  and 
about  him  ought  to  see :  in  thought,  that  patient  investigation  that  has  been  spent 
which  his  fellows  stand  in  need  of.  It  was  upon  the  subject,  how  few  and  bow  unsatis- 
because  they  possessed  this  secret,  that  pos-  factory  are  the  glimpses  obtained  by  us  into 
terity  retains  so  affectionately  the  faintest  that  mysterious  existence ! 
etching  of  Kalia,and  Della-Bella.  It  is  be-  With  what  interest  do  we  inquire  what 
cause  they  do  not  possess  this  secret,  that,  sort  of  a  man  was  Shakspeare  ?  and  what 
in  spite  of  their  undoubted  power  and  dex*  were  the  circumstances  of  life  which  gave 
terity,  we  venture  to  predict  that  posterity  depth  and  color  to  that  ample  and  profound 
will  not  retain  the  allegorical  and  historical  genius?  How  did  he  come  to  know,  at  once, 
unrealities  of  Mr.  Maclise,  nor  the  affectations  Mercutio  and  Hamlet,  Juliet  and  Dame 
of  the  modem  pre-Raffaelites.  Quickly  ?  And  the  question  will  forever 

It  cannot  be  objected  with  justice  to  this  remain  unanswered  by  research, 
remark,  that  the  great  Italian  masters  did  not  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  Shakspeare 
absolutely  see  what  they  painted ;  for  they  to  have  been  a  bad  Roman  Catbolic.  He 
did  fetl  the  religions  element  in  their  art  with  lived  in  a  time  when  people  went  to  hear 
im  intensity  of  which  no  modern  artist,  we  the  Protestant  service  said  in  churches  where 
affirm,  can  be  capable,  in  an  age  in  no  way  they  had  been  wont  to  hear  the  mass.  The 
responding  to  such  types,  and  demanding  great  bulk  of  the  populace  must  have  been 
other  expressions  of  itself.  Moreover,  they  Roman  Catholic  in  all  its  associations.  It 
did  not  invent,  out  of  their  own  ignorance,  has  been  attempted  to  adduce  that  the 
Hebraic  forms  of  country  or  costume,  but  father  of  Shakspeare  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
painted  their  Madonnas  as  they  saw  them  in  from  the  fact  that  he  never  went  to  church  ; 
the  streets,  Italian  peasants  with  Italian  scenes  but  this  proves  nothing,  and  is  little  to  the 
around  them,  sublimed  only  through  the  me-  purpose.  The  associations  of  centuries  in 
dium  of  the  artist’s  faith — a  practice  impos-  the  mind  of  a  people  are  not  displaced  in 
sible  to  follow  now.  a  day.  We  think,  that  the  instincts,  the 

Blake,  a  man  of  genius,  painted  pictures  prejudices,  the  affections  of  memory  and  hab- 
which  nobody  cared  to  buy,  lived  poor,  and  it,  the  inclinations  of  custom,  in  the  mind 
appealed  to  posterity.  Reynolds — not  a  man  of  the  great  dramatist,  were  towards  the 
of  genius,  but,  nevertheless,  an  exceedingly  old  creed — its  forms,  its  superstitions,  its 
go<ra  painter — painted  pictures  which  people  dogmas.  But  his  intellect  was  too  independ- 
TOught  with  pleasure,  lived  rich,  and  snap-  ent  and  speculative  to  find  complete  com¬ 
ped  his  fingers  at  posterity.  Posterity  cares  fort  at  any  church-door  ;  and  whenever  he 
a  good  deu  about  Reynolds,  and  very  little  puts  aside  popular  superstitions,  it  is  not  to 
indeed  about  Blake.  cling  to  newer  rituals,  but  to  adventure  upon 

It  is  but  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  philosophic  doubts.  He  was,  at  once,  too 
purer  taste  in  poetry  has  sought  to  make  us  human  and  to  genial  in  his  nature  to  be  quite 
once  more  familiar  with  the  great  masters  of  independent  of  popular  sympathies  and  types; 
the  early  English  drama ;  and  for  a  hundred  too  keen  and  imperative  in  the  desire  of  truth 
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to  be  led  by  the  Churchmen.  He  was  an  I 
unsettled  Roman  Catholic — a  dilatory  seep-  | 
tic  (in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word); 
but  not  a  hearty  Protestant.  His  temper¬ 
ament  is  forever  at  war  with  his  intellect. 
As  poet,  he  is  ever  clinging  to  the  sensuous 
— as  philosopher,  ever  in  search  of  the  ab¬ 
stract. 

There  is,  we  think,  ample  evidence  of  this 
throughout  his  works.  The  genuine  Protest¬ 
antism  of  that  time  was  Puritanism.  The 
players  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  were 
forever  at  war  with  this  body ;  and  Sbaks- 
peare  was  of  a  temperament  far  too  exqui¬ 
sitely  susceptible  of  sensuous  beauty,  and 
was  far  too  convivial  and  hearty  in  his  habits, 
to  look  with  any  love  upon  asceticism.  He 
never  spares  these  severe  Reformers  in  his 
plays ;  and  in  Troilua  and  Creaaida  he  even 
goes  out  of  his  way,  and  runs  into  wilful  and 
ridiculous  anachronism,  to  have  a  hit  at 
them. 

That  he  was  a  boon  companion,  and  fond 
of  good  fellowship,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
All  contemporary  information  about  him 
sufficiently  proves  this ;  and,  in  fault  of  it, 
his  own  works  say  more  to  the  purpose.  His 
rich  nature  overflows  on  all  siaes.  His  ex¬ 
perience  is  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
within.  He  treats  of  manners,  and  habits, 
and  personal  peculiarities,  no  less  dexterously 
than  of  the  deeper  human  passions.  He  does 
not  anatomise,  but  create  ;  and  he  never  sits 
down  in  his  study  without  opening  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  letting  the  babble  from  the  town, 
and  the  sunshine  from  the  field,  stream 
through  it.  It  was  well  for  the  perfect  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  genius  that  his  youth  had 
great  experience  of  nature — his  manhood, 
of  men.  His  first  poem,  the  “  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  breathes  oi  the  woodland  and  the 

»ty. 

We  wonder  whether  he  was  himself  fully 
aware  of  the  colossal  nature  of  his  own  in¬ 
telligence.  Did  he  ever  meet  a  man  whom 
he  held  superior  to  himself?  We  are  puz¬ 
zled  to  know  how  far  he  was  rightly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  his  contemporaries.  That  he 
was  appreciated  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  we  question  if  it  was  to  the  full. 
We  must  believe  that  Spencer  was  the  fash¬ 
ionable  poet  of  the  time ;  but  be  certainly 
alludes  with  high  honor  to  Shakspeare.  And 
et  it  is  less  the  profundity  and  majesty  of 
is  stupendous  genius  than  its  genial  and 
graceful  humanity,  that  we  find  everywhere 
praised  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him. 
Spencer  says — 


“And  he,  the  man  whom  Nature  selfe  hath  made, 

To  mock  herselfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate. 

With  kindly  caunder,  under  mimic  shade, 

Our  pleasant  Willy,”  &c. 

And  again,  he  speaks  of  him  as — 

“  That  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 
Large  streams  of  honie  and  aweete  nectar 
flowe,”  Sic. 

Honey  and  sweet  nectar  are  surely  not  the 
first  characteristics  of  a  brain  from  whence 
proceeded  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Shylock, 
and  Othello,  and  Lear ! 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
reference  in  those  lines.  But  how  do  we 
come  to  know  him  so  affectionately  from  all 
his  praisers  as  "  Gentle  Will  ”? 

Milton  even  speaks  of — 

"  Gentle  Shakspeare,  Nature’s  child. 

Warbling  his  native  wood-notea  wild.” 

Surely  there  is  something  far  above  the  bu¬ 
colics  in  his  genius? 

Chittie  praises  him  for  his  "  honied  muse,” 
while  requesting  him  to  "  drop  a  sable  tear” 
upon  the  hearse  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  a 
contemporary  writer  speaks  of  his  **  melliflu- 
cma  tongue,"  and  his  "  augared  sonnets." 
Perhaps  there  was  more  real  admiration  for 
his  genius  in  the  censure  of  grand  Ben  Jon- 
son,  when  he  said  to  those  who  boasted  that 
Shakspeare  never  blotted  a  line,  "  I  would 
he  had  blotted  a  thousand for  he  suffers 
himself  too  readily  to  be  carried  away  by  con¬ 
ceits  and  word-play,  wbicb  are  often  unwor¬ 
thy  his  genius,  and  makes  Lady  Macbeth  to 
pun  upon  the  perpetration  of  her  own  crimes. 

Of  no  writer  do  we  see,  through  the  intel¬ 
lect,  so  ‘much  of  the  temperament,  as  of 
Shakspeare.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  cor-  t 
dial  and  exuberant  nature  made  him  the  mer¬ 
riest  of  his  tavern  friends ;  on  the  other, 
those  delicate  and  nervous  susceptibilities 
which  usually  accompany  such  a  disposition, 
must  have  been  exqusitely  developed  in  his 
organization  ;  and  we  venture  the  belief  that 
he  was  subject  to  fits  of  intensely  low  spirits 
and  gloom,  at  times.  We  doubt  if  his  di¬ 
gestion  was  not  sometimes  at  war  with  his 
good  living.  How  frequent  throughout  his 
plays  are  the  invocations  against  evil  dreams 
and  restless  nights  ?  Where  else  is  so 
strangely  given  us  the  whole  "  anatomy  of 
melancholy”  ?  Who  else  has  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  to  the  heart  of  solitude  and  sorrow  ? 
How,  too,  does  he  not  gloat  over  the  loath- 
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tome  interior  of  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets 
with  Juliet;  and  with  Clarence  on  the  mon¬ 
strous  abyss  of  ocean;  and  with  the  ghost 
of  the  royal  Dane,  upon  the  preternatural  hor¬ 
rors  of  Purgatory !  This  is  so  great  a  star 
that  he  has  warped  us  out  of  our  orbit.  In 
vain  we  seek  to  peer  into  that  life  ;  as  vainly 
as  to  search  the  sources  of  the  sea.  Yet 
who  but  lingers  by  the  ocean,  if  only  to  pick 
up  shells  upon  the  shore  ?  With  how  quaint 
a  curiosity  we  muse  upon  that  strange  be¬ 
quest  of  his  second-best  bed  to  Nan  Hatlmway, 
his  wife !  Was  this  the  only  cynicism  we 
have  seen  in  his  humor  ?  Of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  we  know  nothing  but  that  they 
lived  and  died.  Neither  of  his  son,  and  if 
he  loved  him ;  and  if,  at  that  boy’s  death,  a 
second  Shakspeare  was  lost  to  us.  He  is 
almost  too  great  to  speak  of.  Ills  fame 
needs  not  to  be 

“  Registered  upon  his  brazen  tomb.” 

We  return  to  other  men  to  observe  what 
dwarfs  they  seem  beside  him. 

Another  aspect  of  our  subject  presents 
itself  here. 

When  Shakspeare’s  contemporaries  praise 
him  for  "  his  gentle  muse,”  the  question  will 
arise.  What  part  of  a  man  will  posterity 
choose  to  retain  ?  And  may  it  not  possibly 
be  that  very  part  which  he  himself  least 
values,  and  would  least  suspect? 

Those  to  whom  it  may  at  any  time  happen 
to  visit  the  Liaurentian  Library  at  Florence, 
will  be  interested  by  the  perusal  of  a  letter, 
which  is  there  preserved,  addressed  by  Le¬ 
onardo  da  Yinci  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  to 
whom  this  most  extraordinary  man  at  one 
time  offered  his  accomplished  services. 

We  do  not  accurately  remember  all  of  the 
innumerable  quali&cations  for  employment 
very  modestly  set  forth  in  this  letter  by  the 
writer  of  it ;  but  we  do  remember  that 
among  them  these  were  some : — Music — the 
composition  of  it;  the  construction  of  vari¬ 
ous  musical  instruments ;  and  prodciency  in 
performance  upon  them.  The  mathematics, 
in  all  their  various  branches,  extended  by 
personal  discoveries  (we  cannot  affirm,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  we  owe  the  discovery  of  logarithms). 
Sculpture,  casting  and  working  in  bronze, 
silver,  Ac.  Mechanics,  practical  machinery 
adapted  to  agriculture — its  construction  and 
use;  hydrostatics,  &c.  Architecture,  sur¬ 
veying,  military  tactics  and  fortifications,  &c. 
(Here  follows  a  long  and  detailed  list  of 
what  the  applicant  is  able  to  perform  in  these 


sciences — such  as  the  construction  of  bridges, 
dikes,  and  fosses  ;  fascines,  trenched  camps, 
(be.,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  large  and  small 
bodies  of  troops  for  the  attainment  of  cer¬ 
tain  objects  ;  military  calculations,  (be.)  The 
use  of  almost  every  arm,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  it.  A  varied  and  copious  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Classics  and  the  Schools ; 
Painting,  in  its  various  branches,  and  poetry ! 

This  Ibt  of  attmnments  claimed  by  a 
single  individual,  certainly  takes  away  one’s 
breath ;  but  if  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  Leon¬ 
ardo’s  proficiency  in  all  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  from  his  supreme  excellence  in  paint¬ 
ing — an  art  which  he  mentions  here  quite 
incidentally  —  we  cannot  with  reason  accuse 
him  of  boating,  'fhe  less  so,  while  we  are 
compelled  to  ^mit  the  fact  that  in  the  theory 
of  practical  hydrostatics  the  Italians  are  not 
behind  us  at  this  day,  and  that  with  them 
the  theory  has  not  progressed  beyond  the 
discoveries  of  this  gifted  man. 

Yet  the  single  excellence  on  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  especially  valued  him¬ 
self,  is  the  only  one  which,  out  of  this  elabo¬ 
rate  catalogue,  keeps  posterity  familiar  with 
the  name  of  one  who  was  admitted  by  all 
his  contemporaries  to  have  been  the  hand¬ 
somest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  his  time  !  Sie  itur  ad  aetra.^ 

That  was  probably  a  life  which  no  after¬ 
time  could  have  given  birth  to.  The  blos¬ 
som  and  flower  of  an  age  of  calm  and  serene 
activities  which  permitted  each  man  to  ripen 
and  develop  his  nature  on  all  sides  into  com¬ 
plete  results. 

Of  no  man  is  the  memory  preserved  with 
more  tender  affection,  and,  perhaps,  while 
living,  few  men  ever  more  thoroughly  real¬ 
ized  the  value  of  a  life  than  PetrarcL  At 
once  the  friend  of  princes  and  the  patron  of 
liberty  ;  an  aristocrat  by  habit,  a  republican 
by  enthusiasm  ;  as  both,  fastidious  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  once  crowned  in  the  capitol,  and  at  all 
times  the  welcome  guest  of  royalty,  in  times 
when  kings  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  shun 
the  society  of  the  wise ;  esteemed  by  the 
learned,  admired  by  the  idle ;  the  friend  of 
Rienzi  and  Boccacio ;  the  lover  of  Laura ; 
and  the  author  of  .  .  .  that  wonderful 

poem  which  no  human  being  has  ever  read, 
but  which  he  himself,  report  informs  us, 
held  equal  to  the  .(Eneid. 

We  do  not  think  that  if,  with  our  Irish 
Dean,  the  Archdeacon  of  Parma  could  re¬ 
turn  to  life,  he  would  be  quite  so  much  as¬ 
tonished  as  that  other  might  be,  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  posterity  in  regard  to  his  writings. 

For  before  he  died,  Petrarch  must  have 
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felt  in  the  grateful  celebrity  which  a  devo-  | 
tion  so  tender  and  endearing  as  was  his,  had 
gathered  about  the  object  of  his  life’s  single 
and  undying  passion,  some  assurance  of  that 
interest  which  posterity  has  never  ceased  to 
feel  in  the  consecrated  name  of  Laura. 

But,  doubtless,  he  would  not  be  wholly 
prepared  to  6nd  his  name  associated — not 
with  the  exploits  of  Scipio,  and  the  lengthy 
Latinity  of  her  Africa — but 'with  the  gush¬ 
ing  fountains  and  peaceful  solitudes  of  Vau- 
cluse,  the  walks  at  Avignon,  the  imperishable 
image  of  the  Madonna. 

When  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty -one,  Petrarch’s  Latin  poems  had 
already  attracted  attention.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  quitted  Bologna,  where  he 
had  been  studying  under  the  guidance  of  his 
friend  Cario  da  Ristoja,  and  returned  to 
Avignon.  Here  it  was  that  he  met,  for  the 
first  time,  on  one  Oood-Friday  morning,  in 
the  aisle  of  Santa-Clara  Church,  one  whose 
beauty  and  whose  reserve  were  destined  to 
influence  so  strangely  the  development  of  his 
mind,  and  all  his  future  life — Laura  de 
Naves,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade. 

From  this  epoch,  fortuiutely  for  posterity, 
he  had  an  object,  stronger  even  than  the 
desire  of  fame,  to  write  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. 

*•  Benedetto  sia'  il  giomo,  e'il  mete,  e  Tan- 
no  /”  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 

With  what  curiosity  do  we  ask  about  Ma¬ 
donna  Laura!  How  affectionately  do  we 
cherish  every  little  scrap  of  information 
which  is  to  be  obtained  about  her !  With 
what  interest  do  we  regard  her  portrait,  and 
fancy  her,  in  her  gown  of  grass-green  silk! 
And  still  the  question  is.  Did  Laura  return 
the  passion  of  Petrarch  ?  That  insensible  to 
it  she  was  not,  we  think  there  is  every  rea¬ 
son  to  believe.  For  if  her  passion  was  never 
awakened,  her  vanity  at  least  must  have 
been  engaged. 

We  imagine  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
a  naturally  cold  temperament,  and  whose 
aflfections  lay  rather  in  the  imagination  than 
the  heart.  We  conceive  her  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  sentiment,  but  little  or 
DO  passion. 

We  do  not  think  her  capable  of  remaining 
wholly  insensible  to  the  reverent  homage  of 
affection,  any  more  than  of  herself  making  a 
premiere  demarche.  Doubtless  the  more 
passionate  element  in  love,  which  overpow¬ 
ers  many  women,  would  have  shocked  and 
deterred  Laura.  We  learn  that  Petrarch 
was  not  only  one  of  the  roost  accomplished, 
but  also  the  handsomest  and  most  graceful 
man  of  his  time.  Yet  we  apprehend  that  in 


whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiment  by 
which  his  devotion  was  reciprocated,  the 
gratification  of  the  vanity  entered  into  it 
more  largely  than  that  of  the  senses.  That 
the  madonna  possessed  a  singular  sweetness 
of  manner  and  charm  of  expression,  there 
can  be  little  doubt ;  for  Petrarch’s  are  not 
the  only  praises  recorded  of  her  by  her  con¬ 
temporaries.  In  her  pictures  she  is  repre¬ 
sented — although  at  the  age  of  forty,  and 
the  mother  of  nine  children — as  of  a  singu¬ 
lar  youthfulness  in  form  and  feature,  and  of 
a  remarkable  purity  and  girlishness  in  ex¬ 
pression.  That  she  must  have  had  a  perfect 
sense  of  purity,  and  an  earnest  devotion  to 
duty,  we  are  bound  to  believe,  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  she  lived  in  an  age  of  universal 
profligacy,  united  to  a  morose  and  unconge¬ 
nial  nature,  which  she  must  have  been  fre- 
[  quently  forced  to  compare  with  the  respect- 
!  ral  tenderness,  the  grace,  the  beauty,  and 
the  elevation  of  Petrarch’s ;  yet  we  have  no 
warrant  for  presuming  that  she  ever  made 
her  husband  the  victim  of  such  a  compari¬ 
son.  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  certainly 
exempt  her  from  the  charge  of  coquetry ; 
though,  not  improbably,  this  was  the  uncon¬ 
scious  result  of  a  peculiar  position,  and  of  a 
character  not  passionate  enough  wholly  to 
yield  to  a  love,  which  it  was  yet  not  cold 
enough  altogether  to  reject.  The  sonnets 
are  full  of  hope  and  torture,  tenderness  and 
reproach. 

The  more  we  examine  the  character  of 
Laura,  the  more  it  remains  with  us  a  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  her  coldness  was  not  rather 
the  result  of  circumstance  than  of  charac¬ 
ter  ;  whether,  in  fact,  her  heart  had  ever 
once  been  really  awakened ;  and  whether 
another  man  might  not  have  possibly  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  than  Petrarch.  Laura  was 
married  at  a  very  early  age  to  a  man  for 
whom  she  evidently  felt  no  affection.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  her  heart  had  lain 
wholly  dormant  before  she  met  Petrarch. 
The  energy  and  persistence  of  his  attach¬ 
ment,  while  it  could  not  but  flatter  a  youth¬ 
ful  vanity,  may  possibly  have  forced  from 
her  emotions  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  arisen  spontaneously  ;  and  the  constancy 
of  that  attachment,  the  habit  of  associating 
with  his  name  all  that  was  happiest  and 
proudest  in  her  life,  may  have  added  inten¬ 
sity  to  these  feelings. 

But  the  possibility  appears  to  us  always 
apparent,  that,  if  in  place  of  Petrarch,  some 
other  man  —  perhaps  far  inferior  to  the  poet 
— had  arrived  under  a  different  aspect,  and 
at  a  different  era  in  her  life,  Laura  might 
have  loved  like  Heloise. 
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The  names  of  Laura  and  Petrarca  have 
been  inseparably  associated  with  the  theory 
of  what  is  falsely  called  Platonic  love.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  unwarrantable  so  far  as 
Petrarch  is  concerned.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  sonnets  that  for  a  moment  can  authorize 
such  an  idea.  On  the  contrary,  they  liter¬ 
ally  vibrate  with  passion.  It  has  been  said 
that  Petrarch  only  clothes  with  the  name  of 
Laura  the  vague  ideals  of  a  poet,  and  that 
the  madonna  in  these  sonnets  is  no  more 
than  the  muse  in  other  poems.  We  think 
that  any  one  who  has  ever  really  loved,  or 
ever  been  near  it,  will  recognize  in  Petrarch’s 
verse  the  outcry  of  true  passion;  and  all 
those  tender  extravagances  which  seem  so 
cold  and  silly  to  the  indifferent  reader,  are, 
indeed,  no  more  than  the  natural  language 
of  the  lover,  who  finds  pleasure  even  in 
playing  with  the  name  of  his  mistress,  and 
loves  the  laurel  for  the  sake  of  Laura. 

No;  if  between  these  two  characters 
there  existed  aught  of  what  is  called  Platon¬ 
ism  in  love,  it  was  on  the  side  of  Laura,  and 
not  that  of  her  lover.  We  do  not,  however, 
forget  that  Petrarch  was  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  child  by  another  woman — a  son 
who  surely  might  have  claimed  a  little  of 
that  tenderness  of  which  the  poet  was  else¬ 
where  so  lavish.  Neither  does  his  interest 
in  Laura  seem  to  hare  extended  to  any  of 
her  numerous  children.  But  whether  he  re¬ 
garded  these  with  bitterness  or  indifference 
no  one  can  now  presume  to  judge.  He 
never  Speaks  of  them.  Love  delights  to  up¬ 
raise  and  dignify  its  objects ;  but  how  far  in 
the  celebrity  which  he  gave  to  Laura,  Pe¬ 
trarch  sought  or  valued  the  magnified  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  identity,  we  do  not  like  to 
inquire.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  ca¬ 
reer  of  Francesco  Petrarca  there  are  suffi¬ 
cient  evidences  of  a  gentle  vanity  and  amiable 
egotism,  which  we  readily  pardon,  and  gladly 
seek  to  forget,  in  the  thought  of  how  few 
have  ever  united  to  such  costly  gifts  of  cul¬ 
ture,  so  much  sweetness  of  disposition,  so 
many  graces  of  mind,  such  even  purity  of 
aspiration,  or  such  noble  and  generous  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  whatever  is  lofty  and  commanding. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  althou^ 
the  sonnets  which  commemorate  the  fame  of 
the  Madonna  are  passionate  love -poems  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  wife  of  another  man,  yet  the 
chastest  of  our  wives  will  not  scruple  to 
read  them,  and  the  purest  of  our  daughters 
may  do  so  with  an  untainted  pleasure  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  reason  of  this  at  once  pre¬ 
sents  itself.  There  is  a  purity  in  all  constan¬ 
cy  which  ennobles  alike  the  object  to  which 


it  clings,  and  the  soul  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  which  defies  definition,  and  rises  a^ve 
criticism.  A  vicious  passion,  however  vio¬ 
lent,  may  be  judged  by  its  transitory  im¬ 
pulse;  and  of  love,  as  of  truth,  the  lAist  is 
in  endurance. 

The  uplifted  hymn  of  a  whole  lifetime  to 
its  solitary  ideal  can  have  in  it  nothing  that 
is  degrading.  The  love-song  becomes  a 
psalm ;  and  the  pure  in  heart  of  every  age 
cannot  fail  to  respond  to  it. 

With  the  fountains  of  Vaucluse  yet  mur¬ 
muring  upon  our  ear  —  with  the  name  of 
Laura  sUll  lingering  about  our  heart — we 
bid  good-bye  to  Petrarch.  Virtue  will 
never  droop  so  long  as  the  world  shall  retain 
men  capable  of  a  love  like  this  poet’s,  or 
women  as  worthy  of  it  as  the  mistress  of 
bis  tender  and  beauUful  fancies. 

Our  .subject  is  too  large  for  the  limits  we 
are  permitted  to  devote  to  it.  Many  great 
names  remain  which  we  would  gladly  speak 
of.  We  might  pause  to  inquire  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  lived 
amidst  all  that  can  render  life  delightful, 
and  surrounded  by  the  adulation  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  bequeathed  to  mankind  so  severe 
a  satire  on  its  weaknesses  ? — or  how,  while 
we  find  his  work  in  every  library,  many 
others,  less  fortunate,  who,  amidst  penury 
and  hardship,  have  dreamed  the  angel  lad¬ 
der  back  to  earth,  and  prophesied  of  human 
perfection,  were  suffered  when  living  to  per¬ 
ish  from  neglect,  and  are  thrust  from  memo¬ 
ry  when  dead,  while  their  works  lie  dusty  on 
our  bookshelves. 

But  already,  if  not  too  much,  we  have 
sud  enough.  Our  interest  in,  and  reverence 
for,  the  great  society  we  have  ventured  to 
approach,  has  led  us  to  gossip  rather  than 
to  philosophize. 

We  are  told  by  his  brother,*  that  in  their 
early  rambles  through  the  rocks  of  Corsica, 
the  young  Napoleon  used  frequently  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  enthusiasm,  *'  I  deure  to  be  my 
own  posterity  1” — voulaii  ttre  ma  poi^ 
UriU  P*  This  is  the  right  feeling  ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  serviceable  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  all  great  laborers  and  as¬ 
pirants.  Every  hero  should  contain  his  pos¬ 
terity  within  himself.  Who  does  this  will 
neither  be  disheartened  by  the  imnstice  of 

□‘udice,  nor  laid  asleep  by  the  flattery  of 

s. 

*  Sm  that  very  interestiog  addition  to  onr  bio- 
graphioal  literatars — “MemoirM  «t  Correspond- 
eooe  Politiqne  st  Militaire  da  Roi  JoMph  ;  pabliis, 
annotis,  et  mis  sn  ordre  par  A.  ds  Cam,  A.  D.  C. 
da  S.  A  le  Prinos  Jerome  Napoleon." 
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These  volumes  acquaint  the  public  vrith 
the  history  of  the  late  James  Montgomery 
(often  designated,  par  excellence,  as  the 
Christian  Poet)  during  the  first  forty-one 
^ears  of  his  life.  The  editors  have  attained 
m  one  respect — though  in  one  only  —  the 
erfection  of  this  species  of  literature.  They 
ave  made  their  work  a  simple  glass  through 
which  the  reader  sees  Montgomery  living 
and  acting  before  them,  without  being  con¬ 
scious  of  the  medium  through  which  he  is 
making  his  observations.  The  biographer  is 
invisible  and  inaudible,  and  so  he  ought  to 
be  ;  as  much  so  as  the  scene-shifter  and  the 
prompter  in  the  acting  of  a  drama. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  in  Irvine  in 
Ayrshire,  in  November,  1771.  His  parents 
appear  to  have  been  most  worthy  persons ; 
his  father  having  been  a  pastor  in  the  noise¬ 
less  ranks  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and 
having  emigrated  with  his  partner  during  the 
childhood  of  the  poet  as  a  missionarv  to  the 
West  Indies,  leaving  James,  with  bis  two 
younger  brothers,  Robert  and  Ignatius,  in 
charge  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  their 
establishment  at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire.  As 
**  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,”  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  determining  causes  of 
Montgomery's  ultimate  character  and  tend¬ 
encies  are  to  be  found  during  this  period. 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  that  consti¬ 
tutional  taint  which  shaded  with  gloom  the 
temperament  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  defect  of 
vision  which  debarred  him  from  many  of  the 
amusements  of  his  companions,  and  the  sol¬ 
emn  and  almost  ascetic  devotional  observ¬ 
ances  of  the  sect  among  whom  bis  lot  had 
been  cast.  The  psalmody  of  the  Moravians, 
the  only  sesthetic  element  in  their  system, 
naturally  affected  and  perhaps  determined 
the  intellectual  tastes  of  this  pensive  youth  ; 
and  the  occasion  of  bearing  Blair’s  “  Grave” 


*  Mtmoin  of  the  Lift  mnd  H'ritingi  of  Jamet 
Momtgomiery,  including  SeUctiont  from  Am  Corrt- 
tpondenet,  Rtmaint  in  Prott  and  Vtrit,  and  Con- 
rtrtaliont  on  Varioui  Bubjtttt,  By  John  Uollaod 
and  Jaisss  Everstt,  Volumes  I.  and  IL  London: 
Longman  A  Co.  1864. 
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read  by  one  of  the  masters  to  a  school- boy 
audience,  all  of  whom,  except  Montgomery, 
were  fast  asleep,  seems  to  have  determined 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry. 

‘‘At  school,’’  as  he  wrote  in  1794,  “  even  when 
I  was  driven  like  a  coal  ass  through  the  I.Atin 
and  Greek  grammars,  I  was  distinguished  for 
nothing  but  indolence  and  melancholy,  brought 
upon  me  by  a  raging  and  lingering  fever,  with 
which  I  was  suddenly  seized  one  fine  summer 
day,  as  I  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions, 
listening  to  our  master  whilst  he  read  us  nome 
animat^  passages  from  Blair’s  poem  on  the 
‘  Grave.’  My  happier  schoolfellows,  born  under 
milder  planets,  all  fell  asleep  during  the  rehearsal ; 
but  I,  who  am  always  asleep  when  1  ought  to  be 
waking,  never  dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  but 
eagerly  caught  the  contagious  mal^y  ;  and  from 
that  ecstatic  moment  till  the  present.  Heaven 
knows,  1  have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful,  one 
peaceful  night” — Vol.  i.  p.  39- 

Montgomery’s  boyhood  was  "smit  with 
the  love  of  sacred  song.”  His  schoolboy 
productions  were  hymns  after  the  model  of 
the  Moravian  psalmody ;  and  on  hearing 
Blair’s  “  Grave,”  he  declared  that  if  he 
should  ever  be  a  poet  he  would  write  such  a 
poem  as  that.  Indeed,  while  at  school  he 
entered  on  venturesome  speculations  of  this 
description.  One  of  these  was  entitled  “  The 
World,”  and  was  intended  to  comprise  an 
epitome  of  moral,  religious,  and  civil  history. 

“  I  meant,”  he  said  in  after  life,  “  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  or  rather  earlier  still ;  for  my  plan 
contemplated  a  representation  of  the  Almighty, 
happy  and  alone  in  the  solitudes  of  eternity.  1 
then  conceived  that  the  thought  (to  apeak  hu¬ 
manly)  should  arise  in  the  Divine  mind,  that  he 
would  create  other  beings  to  participate  in  his 
glory,  and  that  immediately  on  tlie  exercise  of 
infinite  volition,  angels  were  to  come  into  being. 
I  meant  to  describe  the  battle  between  .Michael 
and  his  angels  and  Satan  and  his  legions ;  and  at 
last  to  engage  these  hierarchies  themselves  in 
single  combat  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  strife,” 
ana  so  forth. — Ib.  p.  63. 

The  next  subject  which  he  undertook  was 
scarcely  less  ambitious.  It  was  an  epic,  the 
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was  at  home,  and  might  often  be  met  riding 
through  his  domains,  our  young  adventurer,  with 
a  fluttering  heart  in  his  bmom,SDd  a  fairly  trans¬ 
cribed  copy  of  his  poem  in  his  pocket,  proceeded 
to  Wentworth  Park,  where  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet  his  lordship.  Amidst  the  confusion 
and  agitation  which  it  may  be  conceived  he  felt 
at  this  delicate  crisis,  he  did  present  the  verses  to 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  with  characteristic  conde¬ 
scension,  read  them  on  the  spot,  and  immediately 
presented  the  gratified  author  a  golden  guinea. 
This  was  the  first  profit,  as  well  as  the  first  pa¬ 
tronage,  which  Montgomery’s  poetry  ever  pro¬ 
cured/ — Ib.  p.  78. 


subject  of  which  was  Alfred  the  Great, 
which,  in  bold  violation  of  all  the  laws  and 
precedents  of  that  description  of  poem,  was 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  Pindaric  odes,  ex¬ 
tending  to  twenty  books,  two  of  which  he 
actually  wrote.  Here,  again,  we  find  the 
tendency  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  biographer  informs  us  that  it  commenc¬ 
ed  while  Alfred  was  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney, 
disguised  as  a  peasant;  and  the  first  ode 
opened  with  a  description  of  the  Almighty 
seated  upon  his  throne,  looking  down  and 
commiserating  the  ruins  of  England,  when  a 
host  of  the  spirits  of  Englishmen,  who  had 
just  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  presence  to  receive  their  eternal 
doom.  These  spirits  described  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  implored  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe  to  interpose  and  deliver  it  from 
despotism.  Such  was  the  opening  of  the 
juvenile  epic. 

It  is  amusing,  though  not,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
prising,  to  find  that  the  youthful  aspirant 
while  toiling  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
Herculean  designs,  was,  as  he  expressed  it, 
“  turned  out”  from  Fulneckon  the  charge  of 
indolence  ! 

At  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  com¬ 
menced  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  “  Castle  of  Ignorance.”  This  he  at¬ 
tempted  in  English  hexameters,  of  which  he 
wrote  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the 
second  of  which,  if  correctly  given  by  the 
editor,  indicates  incapacity  enough  fully  to 
account  for  the  abandonment  of  the  design. 
It  is  in  these  words — 


Accident  now  threw  the  truant  youth 
into  the  employment  of  a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  gen¬ 
eral  shopkeeper  at  Watb,  where  he  culti¬ 
vated  the  intimacy  of  a  bookseller  and 
stationer,  by  whom  be  was  introduced  to 
Mr.  Harrison,  the  bookseller  of  Paternoster- 
row,  and  Montgomery  made  bis  debut  in 
London.  Here  be  continued  to  cultivate 
poetry.  We  find  written  about  this  time  an 
”  Ode  to  Solitude,”  a  mock  heroic  poem  in 
imitation  of  Homer’s  “Battle  of  the  Frogs 
and  Mice,”  and  some  other  fugitive  pieces 
which  did  not  gain,  nor  indeed  deserve,  the 
honor  of  publication.  Disappointed  in  this 
last  respect,  the  young  poet  quitted  London 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  shop  at  Watb. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  to  an  advertisement  in  the 
“  Sheffield  Register,”  b^  replying  to  which, 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  bouse  of  Mr. 
Gales,  the  publisher  of  that  paper,  an  event 
which  decided  the  course  of  his  life.  The 
*•  Sheffield  Register”  was  a  leading  provin¬ 
cial  advocate  of  political  freedom  and  justice, 
when  such  an  advocacy  was  rendered  any¬ 
thing  but  safe,  owing  to  the  heated  passions 
excited  by  the  French  war,  and  the  despotic 
and  unscrupulous  character  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  commencement  of  1794  found 
political  societies  springing  into  existence  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  one  of 
these  existing  at  Sheffield,  under  the  title  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  Mr.  Gales  was 
connected.  Its  chief  object  was  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform.  In 
April  of  this  year,  a  great  open  air  meeting 
was  held  in  Sheffield  to  address  the  king  on 
behalf  of  the  political  convicts.  Palmer,  Muir, 
&c.,  and  to  petition  for  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery.  From  the  part  which  Gales  took 
in  this  meeting,  as  well  as  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  “  Register,”  suspicion  fell  upon 
him  in  connection  with  a  letter  found  in  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Hardy  when  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  referring  to  the  possibility 
of  furnishing  the  patriots  with  arms.  A 


“  Vanquished  the  mighty  hosts  of  wild  supersti¬ 
tion  and  ignorance.” 

His  removal  from  Fulneck  destroyed  all 
probability  of  his  ever  realizing  the  wishes 
of  his  parents  and  tutors,  by  becoming  a 
Moravian  minister.  He  was  next  placed, 
with  a  view  to  apprenticeship,  in  a  small 
retail  business  at  Mirfield,  but  the  unsuitable¬ 
ness  of  this  situation  to  his  tastes  becoming 
utterly  intolerable,  and,  not  having  been 
bound  by  indentures,  be  ran  away  from  his 
employer,  and  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
found  himself  at  Rotherham,  where  an  ad¬ 
venture  occurred,  which  is  thus  recorded  : — 

‘•Aware  of  his  proximity  to  Wentworth  House, 
and  probably  having  heard  something  of  the  affa¬ 
ble  and  generous  character  of  its  noble  owner — 
the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam — he  conceived  a  truly 
poetical  project,  which  was  no  other  than  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  copy  of  verses  to  his  lordship  in 
person  !  Having  ascertained  that  the  noble  earl 
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government  messenger  in  consequence  nnex* 
pectedly  visited  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Gales  with 
a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  was,  however, 
fortunately  from  home,  and  as,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  bis  entire  innocence  of  the  charge,  there 
was  the  highest  probability  of  his  conviction, 
be  fled  from  this  country,  to  which  he  never 
returned,  and  the  “  Sheffield  Register”  ceas¬ 
ed  the  same  week. 

During  two  years  Montgomery  had  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  editorial 
art  of  the  paper,  and  having  been  joined 
y  a  moneyed  partner  of  the  name  of  Nay¬ 
lor,  he  purchased  the  presses,  types,  dec.,  of 
the  defunct  journal,  in  the  last  number  of 
which  appeared  an  announcement  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  publish,  in  the  following  week,  a  new 
eriodical  under  the  title  of  “  The  Sheffield 
ris.”  Thus  Montgomery  entered  upon  that 
career  of  public  usefulness  only  second,  in 
the  fame  with  which  it  crowned  him,  to  bis 
future  distinction  as  a  poet. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  critics, 
that  our  great  poets  have  been  as  eminent  in 
prose  composition  as  in  their  more  peculiar 
department  of  literature;,  and  not  a  few 
great  names  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  in  corroboration  of  the  remark.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
may  be  added  to  the  list.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  career  as  a  public  journalist  in 
his  opening  address  to  his  readers  (he  being 
then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age),  gives 
promise  of  his  future  success  as  a  political 
writer,  and  we  question  if  we  are  disparag¬ 
ing  the  rank  to  which  alone  he  is  fairly  en¬ 
titled  among  the  bards  of  his  country,  if  we 
assign  to  his  prose  an  excellence  fully  equal 
to  that  which  distinguishes  the  best  poetical 
productions  of  his  pen.  The  principles  upon 
which  the  Iris”  was  to  be  conducted  are 
thus  enunciated : 

“They  profess  themselves  desirous  to  avoid,  in 
this  publication,  the  influence  of  party  spirit. 
Like  other  men,  they  have  their  own  political 
opinions  and  their  own  political  attachments; 
and  they  have  no  scruple  to  declare  themselves 
friends  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  reform,  however 
such  a  declaration  may  be  likely  to  expoee  them 
in  the  present  times  of  alarm  to  obnoxious  epithets 
and  unjust  and  ungenerous  approaches.  But 
while  they  acknowledge  themselves  unconvinced 
of  the  necessity  or  ex^iency  of  the  present  war, 
and  fully  persuaded  that  a  melioration  of  the  state 
of  the  representative  bexly  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  true  interests  oKbe  nation,  they  declare 
their  Arm  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  its 
gotemmeni,  as  administered  by  Kings,  Lobds, 
and  Commons;  and  they  scorn  the  imputations 
which  would  represent  every  reformer  as  a  Ja¬ 


cobin,  and  every  advocate  for  peace  as  an  enemy 
to  his  king  and  country.  They  pity  those  per¬ 
sons,  whatever  their  principles  may  be,  who,  in 
endeavoring  to  defend  them,  have  recourse  to  the 
mean  acts  of  vilifying  and  abusing  their  oppo¬ 
nents  !  and  they  proclaim  their  own  Arm  purpose 
to  avoid  descending  to  the  littleness  of  personal 
controversy,  or  to  recriminations  unworthy  alike 
of  Britons,  of  Christians,  or  of  men.” — Ib.  p.  177. 

Still  Montgomery  labored  under  two  capi¬ 
tal  disadvantages  in  his  new  vocation,  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  politics,  and  an  absolute  aver¬ 
sion  to  business.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  he  said  to  one  of  his  biographers :  In 
early  life  I  sometimes  dipped  into  political 
controversy,  but  politics  become  more  and 
more  disagreeable  to  me ;  I  enter  no  further 
into  them  than  my  duty  as  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  compels  me  to ;  frequently  do  I  wish 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  breaking  up  the  concern,  in 
which  others  are  interested  as  well  as  myself, 
I  would  abandon  the  whole  at  once.”  On 
another  occasion  he  exclaimed :  ”  I  hate 

politics,  and  I  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as 
a  ledger.”  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
all  the  editorial  comments  on  current  events 
were  invariably  written  by  his  own  pen. 

In  October,  1794,  Thomas  Hardy  was  put 
upon  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason ;  and  on  what  Dr.  Parr* 
used  to  call,  "  the  ever  memorable  and  ever 
honored”  fifth  of  November,  he  was  acquit¬ 
ted.  Upon  this  occasion  Montgomery  wrote 
a  hymn,  which  was  sung  at  a  dinner  of  “  The 
Friends  of  Reform,”  in  Sheffield,  but  which, 
like  most  of  his  similar  productions  up  to  this 
period,  is  distinguished  more  by  liberal  and 
reverential  feeling  than  by  poetic  originality 
and  power. 

The  young  editor  was  now  to  feel  some  of 
the  perils  of  bis  position  in  that  unquiet  age. 
A  poor  hawker  of  songs  one  day  came  into 
his  office  and  inquired  at  what  price  he  would 
print  a  certain  quantity  of  the  trifles  that  he 
held  in  his  hand.  Montgomery  declined  the 
business.  On  this  the  man  informed  him 
that  the  type  was  standing  in  his  office. 


*  In  allnsion  to  the  snspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act  the  doctor  used  to  give  the  following 
chawteristic  toast,  Qat  suspsnderunt  tuspendantur. 
This  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Parr’s  refusal  to  drink  the 
toast  “  Chnrch  and  king,”  at  a  political  dinner  at 
Warwick  shortly  after  the  Birmingham  riots.  On 
being  strongly  pressed,  however,  be  drank  it  with 
the  following  comment :  “  Then,  gentlemen,  I  give 
yon  Chnrch  and  king,  formerly  the  watchword  of 
Jacobites,  and  now  the  toast  of  incendiaries.  It 
means  a  Chnrch  withont  the  Gospel,  and  a  king 
above  the  law.” 
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which,  oa  inquiry,  was  found  to  be  true,  the 
songs  having  been  set  up  some  years  before 
by  an  apprentice  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Gales.  Montgomery  accordingly  ordered 
that  the  poor  man  should  be  supplied  with 
what  be  wanted  at  the  most  trifling  cost. 
One  of  these  songs  was  purchased  by  a  con¬ 
stable  of  the  town,  and  two  months  after¬ 
wards  Montgomery  was  summoned  before 
the  Sheffield  Sessions,  and  arraigned  on  the 
charge  of  publishing  seditious  libels.  He 
traversed  the  indictment  to  Doncaster  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions,  held  in  the  following  January, 
(1795.)  The  burden  of  the  charge  rested  on 
the  following  stanza,  occurring  in  what  was 
entitled  “  A  Patriotic  Song,”  by  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  Belfast. 

"  Europe’s  fate  on  the  contest’s  decision  depends; 

M<^t  important  its  issue  will  be, 

For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe’s  liberty 
ends. 

If  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  free.” 

The  trial  issued  in  a  conviction,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in 
York  Castle  for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds.  During  his  imprison¬ 
ment  an  address  was  transmitted  to  him 
from  “The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  in  Sheffield,  of  which  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber.  This  concluded  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

“  Be  assured,  sir,  that  we  esteem  yon  as  a  bro¬ 
ther,  tom  from  us  for  awhile  by  the  strong  hand 
of  the  law,  and  we  anxiously  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  you  shall  emerge  from  your  cell,  and 
return  to  tiie  bosom  of  your  friends.  Though 
that  time  be  but  comparatively  short,  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  moments  are  cheerless  and  lan¬ 
guid  which  are  passed  within  the  dreary  confines 
of  a  prison.  Yet  as  an  anchor  to  rest  upon,  we 
wish  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  be 
sentenced  for  a  supposed  crime  and  be  innocent, 
than  to  be  acquitted  of  a  real  one  and  be  guilty. 
God,  Truth,  and  Cobsciesce,  are  for  you;  who, 
then,  can  be  against  you?  Your  sentence  is  an 
eulogy  ;  your  prison  is  a  palace.” — lb.  p.  219. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  this  docu¬ 
ment  by  the  signature  affixed  to  it — John 
Pye  Smith,  then  president  of  the  above  so¬ 
ciety,  and  afterwards  the  possessor  of  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  learning,  excellence,  and 
usefulness,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  On  the  16th 
of  April,  1795,  Montgomery  was  released 
from  his  captivity,  and  in  the  following  week 
published  in  the  “  Iris  ”  an  address  to  his 
readers  on  the  events  which  had  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  befallen  him.  It  is  written  through- 


[J  une, 

out  with  great  dignity  and  power,  and  the 
closing  paragraph,  for  the  nobility  of  feeling 
which  it  indicates,  deserves  to  be  recorded 
here. 

“  I  am  not  conscious,”  he  writes,  “  of  being 
influenced  by  any  of  those  violent  principles  which 
have  been  imputed  to  me ;  on  the  other  hand  I  de¬ 
test  the  spirit  of  party  wherever  it  appears ;  and, 
whilst  I  hope  I  can  make  reasonable  allowances 
for  the  prejudices  of  others,  I  am  determined  never 
to  sacrifice  to  those  prejudices,  on  any  side  of  any 
question,  the  independence  of  my  own  mind. 
Whatever  some  persons  may  say  or  think  of  me, 
no  man  is  a  firmer  friend  either  to  his  king  or  his 
country  than  myself.  But  I  look  upon  loyalty  and 
patriotism  to  be  best  evinced  by  supporting  such 
measures  and  such  only  as  have  a  tendency  to 
rectify  abuses,  and  to  establUh  the  true  honor  and 
happiness  of  Britain  on  the  solid  basis  of  Justice, 
Peace,  and  Liberty . All  private  resent¬ 

ment  and  animosity  against  those  who  have  hither¬ 
to  been  my  enemies  and  persecutors  I  have  left 
behind  in  my  prison,  and  may  they  never  escape 
thence  !  If  1  cannot  obtain  I  will  at  least  en¬ 
deavor  to  deserve  the  public  favor.  If  I  fail  of 
success  I  shall  still  console  myself  with  the  idea 
that  there  has  been  a  time  when  I  not  only  served 
but  suffered  for  my  country.” — Ib.  p.  225. 

But  the  sufferings  of  our  journalist  were 
not  yet  ended.  In  the  “Iris,”  of  August 
7th,  1705,  appeared  a  paragraph,  describing 
a  fatal  disturbance  at  Sheffield,  which  issued 
in  the  death  of  two  of  the  townsmen  by  the 
bullets  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  beside  sev¬ 
eral  other  serious  casualties.  The  editor’s 
narrative  of  the  event  contains  the  following 
passage: — ”  II.  A.  Athorpe,  Esq.,  Colonel  of 
the  Volunteers,  who  had  been  pieviously  or¬ 
dered  to  bold  themselves  in  readiness,  now 
appeared  at  their  head,  and  in  a  peremptory 
tone  commanded  the  people  instantly  to  dis¬ 
perse,  which  not  being  immediately  complied 
with,  a  person  who  shall  be  nameless  plunged 
with  his  horse  among  the  unarmed,  defence¬ 
less  people,  and  wounded  with  his  sword  men, 
women,  and  children,  promiscuously.” 

Upon  this  was  founded  a  charge,  on  which 
a  bill  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury  at  Barns¬ 
ley  Sessions,  for  a  “  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  libel  on  the  character  of  R.  A. 
Athorpe,  Esq.,  a  military  magistrate.”  The 
trial  came  on  at  Doncaster  Sessions,  on  the 
21st  of  January,  1796,  and  issued  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence : — “  That  James  Montgomery 
be  imprisoned  for  the  term  of  six  months  in 
the  C^tle  of  York ;  that  be  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  that  he  give 
security  for  his  good  behavior  for  two  years, 
himself  in  a  bond  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  two  sureties  in  fifty  pounds  each.”  His 
introduction  to  bis  second  incarceration  was 
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We  gain  our  6r8t  glimpse  of  Montgomery’s 
religious  experience  in  1797,  when  we  find 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Aston,  in  which  he  writes : — 

“  After  remarking  the  general  coincidence  of 
sentiment  between  us,  and  which  I  am  sure  yon 
cannot  contemplate  with  more  satisfaction  than  I 
do,  yon  say  yon  do  not  inclode  faith.  Thia  ia  a 
delicate  subject.  I  remember  too  once  before, 
when  I  was  at  York,  felt  my  pulse.  On  this  head 
I  then,  if  I  remember  right,  confessed  with  the 
confidence  which  your  ingenuous  conduct  towards 
me  naturally  inspired,  tlwt  religion  was  a  theme 
of  snch  doubt  and  perplexity  to  me  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  rest  in  any  form  of  faith  my  hap- 

finess  in  this  world  and  my  hopes  in  another.” — 
b.  p.  296. 

And  again  in  the  following  October  he  says 
to  the  same  correspondent : — My  mind  is 
grown  quite  hypochondriacal,  and  sunk  in 
listlessness ;  or  only  roused  occasionally  by 
the  honors  of  religious  feelings.  I  languish  * 
away  life  without  comfort  to  myself  or  bene¬ 
fit  to  others.”  To  the  same  correspondent, 
in  1799,  he  writes : — “  On  the  last  head — my 
religious  horrors — I  will  be  candid,  as  I  have 
always  endeavored  to  be  to  you.  (Here 
followed  five  lines,  which  are  blotted  out  in 
the  original  letter, — they  probably  refer  to 
the  happy  experience  of  bis  early  piety  at 
school.)  Such  has  been  my  education,  snch, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  morning  of  life,  that  I  can  never 
entirely  reject  it  and  embrace  any  system  of 
morality  not  grounded  upon  that  relevation. 
What  can  1  do  ?  lam  tossed  to  and  fro  on 
a  sea  of  doubts  and  perplexities.” 

I  Such  was  the  state  of  the  poet’s  mind  at 
this  period.  It  is  quite  clear  that  bis  was 
not  a  spirit  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  custom¬ 
ary,  unthinking,  and  perfunctory  profession 
of  religion;  and  the  stability  of  Christian 
faith  which  he  ultimately,  enjoyed  was  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  painful  solution  of  many 
doubts  and  difficulties.  Having  weathered 
the  storms  which  had  shaken  and  perilled  bis 
belief,  he  could  safely  defy  all  that  thereafter 
threatened  the  tenacity  of  those  roots  which 
stronger  blasts  had  caused  strike  with  snch 
breadth  and  tenacity  into  the  inmost  depths 
of  his  soul. 

At  this  period,  Montgomery  seems  to 
have  yielded  alike  to  his  dislike  of  politics 


marked  by  a  rare  and  suggestive  bcident. 
The  gaoler,  in  whose  charge  Montgomery 
was  ^aced,  accompanied  him  to  York  with 
the  least  possible  demonstration  of  officiality 
by  the  way,  and  on  reaching  the  city,  where 
he  was  known,  he  parted  from  bis  prisoner  half 
a  street’s  length,  telling  him  to  go  first,  knock 
at  the  Castle  gate,  and  get  admitted  before  he 
(the  gaoler)  came  up. 

During  the  whole  term  of  Montgomery’s 
second  imprisonment  the  Sheffield  ‘‘Iris” 
was  edited  by  his  friend  John  Pye  Smith,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  himself,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  some  interesting  correspondence 
passed.  One  single  sentence  of  this  meets 
our  eye  at  this  moment,  in  a  letter  dated  York 
Castle,  which  for  its  catholic  sociality  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  worth  all  the  philosophical  radicalism 
in  the  world.  ”  Give  my  best  respects  to  all 
the  men,  and  tell  them  I  rely  mush  on  their 
diligence  and  frikndship.” 

Montgomery,  with  a  tender  nature  and  a 
debilitated  frame,  felt  the  misery  of  this  sec¬ 
ond  imprisonment  most  acutely.  In  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Aston,  of  Manchester,  he  says — 
“  My  dear  friend,  the  worst  is  over.  The  tor¬ 
ture  of  the  trial,  the  journey  hither,  the  hor¬ 
ror  on  entering  this  den  of  despair,  but  above 
all  the  lingering  agony  of  suspense  which 
has  preyed  upon  my  heart  and  drained  my 
spirits  dry,  is  past.  The  succeeding  six 
months  of  my  dreary  confinement  here  can¬ 
not  be  more  melancholy  than  the  past  six ;  to 
know  the  worst  is  far  less  terrible  than  to 
dread  the  worst.”  Still  in  spite  of  occasional 
expressions  of  anguish,  his  conscious  rectitude 
of  purpose  generally  sustained  him  to  the 
martyr-point  of  resignation,  and  enabled  him 
to  say  with  bis  noble  predecessor  in  cap¬ 
tivity — 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage.” 

He  obtained  his  second  release  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1796,  having  solaced  bis  captivity 
by  the  composition  of  a  novel,  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  burnt,  and  some  fugitive  poems, 
including  a  play.  The  novel  was  dedicated 
to  Felix  Vaughan,*  who  bad  eloquently  but 
unsuccessfully  defended  him  upon  his  trial. 


*  This  gentleman,  we  are  informed,  was  snspeeted 
at  one  time  to  have  been  more  than  professionally 
sincere  in  the  sentiments  which  he  so  eloquently 
delivered  daring  the  trial  at  York.  He  wai^  in 
fact,  suppoeed  to  be  implicated  with  Horne  Tooke, 
Hardy,  and  others,  who  were  afterwards  tried  for 
high  treason.  This  matter  was  canvsesed  by  the 
VOL.  XXXIV.— NO.  n. 


Privy  Council,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Felix 
Vaughan  had  stopp^  short  of  the  risks  which 
others  bad  rua  This  circumstance  elicited  from 
Dundas  the  amusing  Latin  pun, — 

”  Felix  quern  faeiunt  aJiena  pericvla  ectutum.” 
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and  bis  pidnful  recollections  of  the  sufferings 
to  which  be  had  been  subjected  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  ;  and  for  two  years  the  “  Iris  ”  may  be 
said  to  hare  comparatively  ceased  to  be  a 
political  organ,  and  even  in  1809  we  find 
him  writing  to  bis  friend  Aston  the  following 
passage : — 

“  The  moment  I  take  up  my  pen  it  kindles  be¬ 
tween  my  fingers,  and  I  seem  to  write  in  fire  that 
alarms  me  when  I  read  it  afterwards,  and  makes 
my  thoughts  once  more  familiar' with  prison 
scenes, — ^vice,  misfortune,  poverty,  profligacy,  vil- 
iany,  and  folly,  all  immured  together,  and  all  con¬ 
taminating  or  contaminated  by  each  other.  Oh, 
my  very  heart  turns  sick  with  horror  when  I 
imagine  the  possibility — the  probability  consider¬ 
ing  my  fanatic  zeal  in  the  most  righteous  cause 
UMer  heaven  —of  my  being  again  buried  alive 
for  months,  perhaps  for  years,  bankrupt  in  circum¬ 
stances,  for^ten  by  the  world,  neglected  by  my 
friends,  in  the  solitude,  or  worse  than  the  soli¬ 
tude,  in  the  society  of  a  gaol  !  And  for  what  ? 
•For  truth,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  which  ought  to 
be  more  precious  to  me  in  principle  than  freedom 
of  person,  or  life  itself;  but  for  which  I  am  not 
surely  called  by  Heaven  to  suffer  voluntary  mar¬ 
tyrdom  without  profit  either  to  myself  or  my 
countrymen.  1  strive,  therefore,  with  all  my 
might,  to  restrain  my  fury  for  mending  mankind 
by  ruining  myself  when  I  write  for  my  news¬ 
paper,  which  makes  it  in  general  a  very  dull  equiv¬ 
ocal  thing,  rather  tolerated  than  admired  or  ap¬ 
proved.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Meanwhile,  his  spiritual  trials  as  develop¬ 
ed,  though  sparingly,  in  his  correspondence, 
mark  the  most  interesting  stages  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  life.  In  1807,  be  writes  to  his 
brother  Ignatius : — 

“  Is  there  anything  more  mysterious  in  the 
whole  mystery  of  iniquity  than  that  a  man  shall 
be  deeply,  dreadfully  convinced  of  sin,  and  be¬ 
lieve  almost  without  daring  to  make  a  reserve 
in  all  the  threatenings  and  judgments  of  God, 

Jet  have  no  confidence  in  his  promises  and  dec- 
arations  of  mercy?  And  this  is  my  case  as 
nearly  as  I  can  express  it :  yet  I  do  not,  and  I 
dare  not  utterly  despair,  when  I  look  at  God  ; 
but  I  do  and  must  despair  when  I  look  at  my¬ 
self.  And  my  everlasting  state  depends  upon 
the  issue  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  me 
— if  he  conquers,  I  shall  ^  saved ;  if  I  prevail 
against  him,  I  perish.” — Ib.  p.  163. 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  indefi¬ 
nitely,  though  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Parken 
written  in  1808  we  find  the  indications  and 
prognostics  of  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of 
religious  experience.  “  How  miserable  I  am, 
the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only  knows :  for 
He  only  knows  what  an  insincere,  unbeliev¬ 
ing  creature  I  am,  and  how  much  I  grieve 
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His  good  Spirit,  which  has  not  yet  departed 
entirely  from  me,  though  my  disobedience 
and  enmity  and  rebellion  seem  to  grow 
stronger  and  bolder,  the  more  I  experience 
of  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  my  Cre¬ 
ator  and  Redeemer.  But  I  must  shut  my 
bosom  from  you,  though  it  is  ready  to  burst. 
If  you  knew  me,  you  might  perhaps  cease  to 
love  me,  but  you  would  not  cease  to  pray 
for  me." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Montgomery’s  religious  expe¬ 
rience  was  greatly  modified,  if  it  was  not  ab¬ 
solutely  determined  by  purely  physical  cir¬ 
cumstances,  giving  rise  to  a  variable  but  al¬ 
ways  a  morbid  temperament.  Long  after  the 
date  of  the  letter  from  which  our  last  quota¬ 
tion  is  taken,  we  find  his  spirit  enveloped 
with  the  gloomiest  clouds  of  religious  de¬ 
spondency.  And  we  doubt  if  these  variations 
did  not  characterize  his  experience  to  the 
very  last. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Parken  naturally  introduces  Mr.  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  connection  with  the  "  Eclectic  Review.” 
In  1806,  Mr.  Montgomery  published  his 
"  Wanderer  of  Switzerland.”  Mr.  Parken, 
then  a  very  young  man,  had  already  ac¬ 
quainted  himself  with  several  of  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  pieces,  republished  by  Dr.  Aikin  in  the 
“  Poetical  Register,"  under  the  signature  of 
Alcseus.  On  discovering  that  the  unknown 
oet  was  the  author  of  the  “  Wanderer  of 
witzerland,”  Dr.  Aikin  recommended  the 
work  and  its  author  to  the  Messrs.  Longman, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  the  author,  offering 
to  take  the  outstanding  copies,  and  to  issue  a 
superior  edition  of  a  thousand,  allowing  him 
an  equal  share  of  the  profits.  “  This  arrange¬ 
ment,”  says  the  biographer,  “  was  at  once 
acceded  to,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail 
parties,  and  especially  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin, 
who,  as  she  said,  “  was  delighted  that  the 
loved  Alcseus  was  at  last  found  out.” 

The  poem  was  thus  brought  under  the  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Parken,  the  young  and  gifted  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “  EJclectic,”  who  reviewed  it  in  a 
very  laudatory  style.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  say  how  far  we  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
Mr.  Parken’s  criticism  ;  but  in  one  pa.«sage, 
considering  that  the  author  was  unknown  to 
him  even  by  name,  be  sincerely  indicates  a 
very  felicitous  sagacity.  “  From  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  volume,”  he  says,  “  we  presume, 
and  indeed  hope,  that  Mr.  M.  has  had  real 
causes  of  grief,  and  that  he  has  not  assumed 
a  tone  of  melancholy,  as  he  might  a  black 
coat,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  fashionable  or 
becoming.  We  perceive,  with  no  small 
pleasure,  that  his  heart  is  not  insensible  to 
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religious  sentiment.  We  hope  that  his  relig¬ 
ion  is  genuine,  as  well  as  warm  ;  not  a  fee¬ 
ing  merely,  but  a  habit,  and  that  his  6ne  tal* 
ents  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
giveth  ‘  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness.’  Under  these  impressions  we 
shall  take  our  leave,  cordially  wishing  him 
permanent  happiness,  though  it  may  be  at 
the  expense  of  our  gratiScation  and  of  his 
poetical  celebrity.”  Soon  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  article,  Mr.  Parken  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  poet  inviting  his  assistance  as  a 
contributor  to  the  “  Eclectic  Review.”  Dr. 
Styles,  in  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Parken,  has  stated 
that  Montgomery’s  first  contribution  was  a 
review  of  Moore’s  “  Epistles,  Odes,  and  oth¬ 
er  Poems,”  a  work  which  has  been  quite  suf¬ 
ficiently  noticed,  and  probably  far  too  much 
read.  Referring  to  this  in  conversation, 
Montgomery  said — “  The  doctor  is  incorrect 
in  bis  statement.  Cumberland’s  ‘  Memoirs  ’ 
were  reviewed  by  me  prior  to  the  article  he 
notices,  and  this  was  before  Parken  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  writer.  At  that  time  I  was 
known  to  none  but  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  ;  he 
let  out  the  secret,  and  I  was  then  solicited  to 
furnish  other  articles.  My  friend  Parken, 
Mr.  Foster,  and  myself,  had  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  *  Review  ’  in  our  hands  at  one  period 
— at  least  we  were  the  chief  contributors.” 
From  this  time  Mr.  Montgomery’s  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “  Eclectic  ”  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  ;  indeed,  he  gave  his  biographer,  from 
memory,  a  list  of  thirty- one  articles  which  be 
bad  supplied  to  it  during  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Parken.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is 
stated  that  his  contributions  to  the  Eclec¬ 
tic  ”  ceased  with  the  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Parken.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  the 
present  editor  has  the  pleasure  of  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  obligations  to  the  subject  of  this  crit¬ 
ique  for  at  least  one  article.  Montgomery’s 
growing  intimacy  with  Parken  forms  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  portions  of  bis  biography. 
Their  correspondence  was  frequent  and  inti¬ 
mate,  exhibiting  a  mutual  and  ardent  friend¬ 
ship,  while  the  poet  unbosomed  the  religious 
sorrows  of  his  heart  to  no  one  perhaps  with 
so  little  restraint  as  to  Daniel  Parken.  In 
the  “Eclectic”  of  October,  1807,  he  re¬ 
viewed  Southey’s  “Specimens  of  British  Po¬ 
ets,”  severely  commenting  on  his  sneers  at 
our  ancient  bymnologists,  for  whom,  with  all 
their  defects,  Montgomery  entertained  a  high 
veneration.  He  subsequently  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Laureate,  and  the  second 
volume  before  us  contains  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  records  of  that  intimacy.  The  first  no¬ 
tice,  that  we  find  of  this,  occurs  in  a  conver¬ 


sation  in  which  Montgomery  says,  “  1  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Soutb«.y  on  religious 
subjects.  He  regretted  that  he  had  been 
sceptically  inclined  when  young,  but  was 
happy  to  state  that  a  consideri^le  change 
had  taken  place  in  bis  views  and  feelings,  and 
though  he  could  not  class  himself  with  any 
particular  denomination  of  Christian  believ¬ 
ers,  yet  he  could  conscientiously  style  him¬ 
self  a  seeker.”  It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr. 
Montgomery  adding,  “In  my  answer  to  this, 

I  adopted  the  apostolical  method,  and  assur¬ 
ed  him  that  they  that  seek  shall  j/ituI.” 

A  subsequent  letter  addressed  by  Southey 
to  Montgomery,  in  1812,  opens  a  still  more 
singular  phase  of  Southey’s  religious  charac¬ 
ter.  He  says : — “  In  thinking  of  the  merits  of 
a  missionary,  1  never  consider  his  creed :  a 
martyr  in  Japan  is  not  less  to  me  an  object 
of  admiration  than  a  martyr  in  Smithfield, 
though  I  do  not  owe  him  the  same  gratitude. 

I  could  kiss  the  ground  upon  which  Xavier 
or  Nabrege  have  trod  as  zealously  as  the 
most  bigoted  Jesuit.  I  hold  Egede  in  as 
much  veneration  as  if  I  were  a  Moravian,  and 
could  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  society  at  Serampore  if  I  bad 
been  dipped  in  Andrew  Fuller’s  baptistery. 
This  is  not  from  indififerentism,  it  is  because 
one  principle  is  common  to  all  these  men,  and 
that  principle  is  the  light  and  life  of  the 
world.  Ood  knows  I  am  no  indiflferentist. 

I  am  for  tests  and  establishments,  and  would 
rather  see  our  own  church  revoke  some  of 
the  concessions  than  yield  a  foot  more  either 
to  popery,  over  which  she  has  trampled,  or 
to  puritanism,  which  by  a  coalition  as  mon¬ 
strous  as  any  of  Mr.  Fox’s,  is  at  thisetime 
leagued  with  popery,  infidelity,  and  misbe¬ 
lief  of  every  kind,  in  the  hope  of  putting  her 
down.”  How  a  thinker  so  independent  in 
early  life  as  the  author  of  “  Wat  Tyler  ” 
could  set  any  value  upon  religious  tests  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  offering  u  they  do  only 
snares  to  the  thoughtless  and  temptations  to 
the  thoughtful.  His  crude  observations  re¬ 
mind  us  of  an  amusing  dilemma  proposed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hall  in  a  review  in  this  journal, 
entitled  “  Zeal  without  Innovation.” — 
“  Whether  will  a  creed  last  the  longer  which 
is  believed  without  being  subscribed,  or  one 
which  is  subscribed  without  being  believed.” 
An  observation  of  Southey’s  upon  Vander- 
camp,  in  the  same  letter,  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able  :  “  I  am  not  surprised,”  he  says,  “  al 
finding  him  venture  to  use  his  interest  with 
Heaven  to  procure  rain  for  Caffirs  ;  it  rather 
surprises  me  that  under  such  an  impression 
he  did  not  attempt  to  work  more  miracles^ 
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and  as  the  Catholic  missionaries,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  undoubtedly  have  done,  actually 
work  them.” 

Before  dismissing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  connection  with  the  ”  Eclectic,” 
we  must  allude  to  one  article,  which,  we 
think,  illustrates  the  criticism  on  which  we 
have  ventured,  that  his  prose  was  at  least 
equal  to  his  poetry.  We  allude  to  his  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  writings  of  Robert  Bums.  The 
whole  of  this  artide  is  composed  at  once  in 
his  best,  and  his  most  elaborate  style ;  and 
one  brief  passage  in  it  is  so  characteristic,  as 
to  deserve  a  repetition  in  these  pages.  The 
genius  of  Bums  resembled  the  pearl  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  both  in  its  worth  and  in  its  fortune ; 
the  one  was  moulded  in  secret  by  nature  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the  other  was  pro¬ 
duced  and  perfected  by  the  same  hand  in 
equal  obscurity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr; 
the  former  was  suddenly  brought  to  light, 
and  shone  for  a  season  with  attractive  splen¬ 
dor  on  the  forehead  of  beauty.  The  latter 
not  less  unexpectedly  emerged  from  the 
shades,  and  dazzled  and  delighted  an  admir¬ 
ing  nation.  The  fate  of  both  was  the  same ; 
each  was  wantonly  dissolved  in  the  cup  of 
pleasure,  and  quaffed  by  its  possessor  at  one 
intemperate  draught.” 

The  “  Wanderer  of  Switzerland”  attained 
the  dubious  honor  of  a  notice  in  the  "  Edin¬ 
burg  Review,”  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey.  This  great  organ  of  literary  criti¬ 
cism  had,  at  its  commencement,  its  hand 
against  every  man  ;  in  addition  to  which,  its 
originators,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  included, 
were  opposed  to  everything  which  bore  even 
the  semblance  of  evangelical  religion.  With 
this  predisposiUon,  they  marked  Montgomery 
as  their  victim,  and  long  before  this  time 
they  have  doubtless  lamented,  in  the  spirit  of 
Talleyrand,  that  they  have  committed  not 
only  a  crime,  but  still  worse,  a  blunder. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  the 
**  Wanderer  of  Switzerland”  roused  Jeffrey 
to  a  fury  which  reminds  us  of  the  allegory 
of  his  colleague  Sydney  Smith,  touching  the 
misspent  energies  of  Mrs.  Partington  in  mop¬ 
ping  up  the  Atlantic.  Whatever  degree  of 
justice  may  be  ascribed  to  that  portion  of 
the  criticism  which  was  purely  literary,  the 
estimate  which  Jeffrey  formed  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  was  not  only  mistaken  but  absolutely  ab¬ 
surd.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  his  sever¬ 
est  vituperations ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  stigmatized  him  as  a  puling  and  af¬ 
fected  youth,  who  exhibited  himself  alter¬ 
nately  m  mawkish  affectations  and  feeble 


bombast.  The  review  having  long  been  for¬ 
gotten  as  a  failure,  and  having  sunk  into 
the  oblivion  of  indifference  and  contempt,  we 
should  not  revive  it  except  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  our  surprise  that  Montgomery 
should  have  felt  it  so  deeply  as  he  appears 
to  have  done.  His  letters  are  filled  for  some 
time  with  expressions  of  absolute  anguish. 
The  race  of  poets  was  long  ago  characterized 
as  a  genus  irritabile,  and  we  regret  that  our 
poet  should  have  afforded  so  signal  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  epithet,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  pathological  aphorism  of  Mr. 
Abemethy,  that  “  irritability  is  only  debility 
excited.”  Montgomery  was,  however,  con¬ 
soled  under  this  severe  visitation  by  the  un¬ 
expected  and  flattering  notice  which  Byron 
presented  to  him,  alike  as  a  poet  and  as  the 
victim  of  the  “  Polyphemus  of  the  North," 
in  the  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review¬ 
ers  ;”  the  passage  is  as  follows : — 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo !  sad  Alcsus  wanders  down  the  vale ! 

Though  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed 
at  last, 

His  hopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast. 
Nipped  in  the  bud  by  Caledonian  gales. 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails. 

O'er  his  lost  works  let  clastic  Sheffield  weep  ; 

May  DO  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  ! 

Yet  say  !  Why  should  the  Bard  at  once  resign 
His  claim  to  favor  from  the  sacred  Nine, 

Forever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 
Of  northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl  t 
A  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey 
By  hellish  instinct  all  that  cross  their  way ; 

Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead. 

No  mercy  6nd,  these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 
The  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  7 
Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

Nor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur’s  seat  ? 

In  closing  this  notice  we  must  reserve  a 
more  comprehensive  estimate  of  the  poetical 
writings  of  Mr.  Montgomery  until  the  con¬ 
cluding  volumes  of  his  biography  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Meanwhile,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  reprobation  of  the  method  adopted  by 
modem  biographers  of  elongating  their 
works  into  something  like  serials,  and  thus 
not  only  tantalizing  the  public  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  completed  work,  but  also  fill¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  pages  with  details  which 
are  interesting  only  to  the  individual  who 
identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  fame  of 
the  person  whose  papers  he  ransacks,  imd 
whose  most  trivial  sayings  and  doings  be 
records. 
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From  the  Westminster  Reriew. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
calamitous  break-up  of  all  hopes  in  the 
French  Republic  was  fresh,  the  eye  of  patri¬ 
ots  turned  to  England  as  the  type  of  the 
sole  practicable  public  liberty.  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  mortified  and  heart-sick  at  France, 
belieTed  it  was  reserved  for  England  to  teach 
all  nations  how  to  regulate  their  political  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  the  star  of  Napoleon  began 
visibly  to  set,  the  English  Constitution  seem¬ 
ed  to  beam  over  Europe  as  a  beneficent  sun, 
promising  a  millennium  of  tranquil  prosperity. 
In  place  of  the  despotism  in  France  was 
presently  substituted  a  temperate  Royal 
Constitution.  A  still  freer  schedule  was 
drawn  up  for  Poland,  by  the  very  hand  (it 
was  believed)  of  the  amiable  despot  Alexan¬ 
der.  Spain  and  Sicily  had  each  a  liberally 
imagined  and  legitimately  enacted  system, 
solemnly  recognized  by  Great  Britain ;  that 
of  Sicily  indeed  having  been  both  aided  and 
guaranteed  by  us,  enacted  by  the  Estates, 
and  deliberately  accepted  by  the  king ; — 
thus  founded  upon  unbroken  law  as  ancient 
as  our  own  parliament.  The  German  princes 
had  promised  to  their  people  the  full  res¬ 
toration  of  old  rights  under  new  forms,  as¬ 
similated  to  those  of  England, — a  promise  by 
which  they  animated  them  to  the  struggle 
against  France.  Hungary  retained  her 
ancient  aristocratic  legislature,  as  well  as  her 
county  freedom ;  and  the  Austrian  court, 
while  invading  Venetia  and  Lombardy  under 
the  pretence  of  reoccupying  its  own  domin¬ 
ions,  professed  to  resp>ect  their  nationality, 
and  put  forth  a  formula  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1814, 
Europe  was  in  expectation  of  at  last  tasting 
freedom  and  happiness  under  royalty. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  men 
were  more  discerning.  Jefferson  understood 
and  concisely  laid  down,  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  Royal  Constitutionalism,  in  the 

*  The  Constitution,  of  the  United  States  compar¬ 
ed  with  our  own.  By  Hugh  ^ymour  Tremenheere. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1854 

Papers  printed for  the  Anti-Centralisation  Union 
— Omce  at  8,  Sergeant’s  inn.  Fleet  street.  18)4-5. 


English  sense,  can  be  permanent.  Where 
the  executive,  he  argued,  has  but  a  small 
army  under  its  control,  there  the  constitu¬ 
tion  may  stand,  as  in  insular  England ;  but 
a  great  continental  executive,  like  Royal  Rus¬ 
sia,  with  vast  frontiers  to  defend,  and  vast 
armies  necessary  against  the  foreigner,  will 
always  be  able  to  crush  domestic  liberty. 
Events  developed  the  truth  of  this — and  of 
more  than  this.  The  petty  princes  were 
supported  against  their  subjects  by  the  more 
powerful  ones.  The  “Holy  Alliance,”  in¬ 
deed,  enunciated  the  principle,  and  opened 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Hence  the  king  of  Na¬ 
ples  overthrew  the  freedom  of  Sicily  ;  Aus¬ 
tria  supported  Naples,  and  Russia  backed  up 
Austria.  The  king  of  Spain  disowned  the 
constitution  as  soon  as  be  had  been  received 
back  by  the  nation ;  when  at  length  the 
people  rose  and  constrained  him  to  respect 
It,  the  French  armies  invaded  Spain  to  en¬ 
force  his  despotism,  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
supported  France  so  as  to  keep  England  and 
Mr.  Canning  quiet.  The  constitutions  of 
Germany  and  of  Lombardo- Venetia  were 
fraudulently  withheld,  that  of  Poland  was 
arbitrarily  suspended  and  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  in  three  years’  time.  Stem  facts 
thus  showed  that  in  France  alone  could  even 
the  shadow  of  a  constitution  stand  against 
the  violence  of  the  kings,  and  there  only  be¬ 
cause  the  people  were  too  democratic  for  a 
cautious  old  king  to  irritate,  and  their  mass 
too  formidable  for  foreigners  again  to  med¬ 
dle  with.  Political  reasoners  in  all  the  suf¬ 
fering  countries  began  hereupon  to  reflect 
that  the  failure  of  royal  constitutionalism  was 
no  new  thing,  but  was  coeval  wit))  standing 
armies.  Englishmen  had  talked  conceitedly, 
as  if  their  system  was  an  invention  of  their 
own,  and  a  penacea  alike  for  tyranny  and 
for  disorder  ;  whereas  Spain,  and  Germany, 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Hungary,  and  Sicily,  had  had  vigorous  re¬ 
straints  on  kingly  rule,  while  England  was 
still  backward  in  Europe ;  and  if  they  could 
not  then  keep  their  laws  against  the  rise  of 
standing  armies,  in  the  hand  of  royalty,  why 
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had  tbej  expected  that  now  they  shonld  fare 
better  ?  Such  was  the  train  of  reflection 
which  made  it  inevitable  that,  in  the  future 
efforts  for  liberty  on  the  Continent,  republi¬ 
can  aspirations  should  predominate.  It  was 
a  clear  fallacy  of  the  English  to  preach  to 
them  liberty  in  our  form.  It  was  in  fact  a 
mockery  ;  similar  to  that  of  recommending 
a  navy  to  a  people  that  has  no  sea-coast. 
The  English  constitution  may  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  those  who  can  keep  it ;  but  the 

freat  nations  of  the  Continent  have  found, 
y  the  experience  of  four  centuries,  that  to 
them  it  is  simply  impossible,  while  the  kings 
hold  the  armies. 

Henceforward,  it  is  no  longer  England, 
but  the  North  American  Republic,  that  has 
become  the  pole-star  to  which,  from  all 
sides,  the  eye  of  struggling  nations  turns. 
One  great  curse  indeed  pollutes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union — slavery, —  which  not  merely 
dooms  three  million  persons  to  degradation, 
injury,  and  ignorance,  but  keeps  the  freemen 
of  those  States  poor,  uneducated,  proud,  and 
idle ;  joins  their  interest  to  tyranny  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  corrupts  and  deteriorates 
the  moral  tone  of  the  central  legislature  and 
supreme  e,xecutive.  But  all  see  that  this 
bane  of  America  is  in  no  respect  derived 
from  or  essential  to — it  is  on  the  contrary 
inconsistent  with  and  destructive  of — repub¬ 
lican  liberty.  Hence,  dreadful  as  is  the  mis¬ 
chief  to  America  herself,  it  forms  no  reason 
why  foreigners  should  the  less  imitate  her 
characteristic  institutions.  And  however  we 
may  carp  at  the  weaknesses  and  rices  of  the 
American  democracy,  certain  great  facts  in 
it  are  open  to  the  day.  In  the  Free  States, 
the  boy  who  is  bom  of  the  poorest  and  low¬ 
est  parents  may  rise  into  the  highest  politi¬ 
cal  post.  This  is  no  freak  of  solitary  acci¬ 
dent,  but  is  a  natural  result  of  the  institu¬ 
tions.  Without  special  patronage,  the  in¬ 
digent  boy  receives  good  primary  education, 
and,  if  diligent  and  clever,  invariably  rises 
above  want ;  is  received  into  the  l^t  so¬ 
ciety,  the  moment  he  deserves  it  morally  and 
mtellectually ;  and  finds  no  **  cold  shade 
of  aristocracy”  to  starve  and  cripple  him. 
The  township  is  the  earliest  school  of  politi¬ 
cal  action  ;  after  this  the  State  legislature  or 
its  Governorship  ;  next  the  Lower  House  of 
Congress ;  afterwards  the  Senate ;  finally, 
the  post  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment.  Where  every  industrious  man  is 
above  the  anxieties  of  want,  where  every 
intelligent  man  may  become  educated  and 
refined,  and  every  man  of  high  powers  may 
rise  into  high  office ;  in  such  a  community 


there  will  be  prosperity  and  content,  even  if 
the  form  of  government  be  Chinese ;  but 
where  to  the  above  is  added  the  fullest 
democratic  liberty,  there  personal  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  a  freeman’s  pride  are  superadded 
to  content  and  prosperity.  England,  on  the 
whole,  is  little  aware  how  very  far  she  is  be¬ 
hind  the  United  Slates  in  solving  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day.  Our  ConsU- 
tution  took  its  present  form  during 
the  straggle  against  the  power  of  the 
Crown  ;  it  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  save 
the  public  liberties  against  their  official  guar¬ 
dian  ;  but  it  riveted  the  power  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  and  gave  rise  to  new  evils  and  a  new 
struggle,  which,  since  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  has  been  going  on  continuously.  Our 
present  problem  is,  “  The  Condition  of  the 
People.”  Free  trade  has  been  our  first  on¬ 
ward  step,  and  it  has  cost  thirty-seven  years 
(from  1815  to  1852)  to  win  and  secure  this 
alone.  Colonization  ought  also  to  have  been 
solved  long  ago ;  for  the  high  prosperity  of 
the  American  colonies,  resulting  out  of  their 
freedom,  showed  clearly  the  right  principle. 
But  their  very  energy  and  prosperity  fright¬ 
ened  our  rulers,  who  made  it  their  fixed  policy 
to  cripple  the  marine  and  manufactures  of 
the  colonies  ;  which,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  show¬ 
ed,  was  the  deepest  and  truest  reason  of  the 
American  revolt.  Ever  since,  our  aristocra¬ 
tic  governors  have  studied  to  degrade  the 
colonies  into  fields  of  patronage  for  every 
ministry  ;  and  a  new  war  against  Canada  was 
needed  before  they  would  give  up  this  attempt 
in  the  most  powerful  of  them.  Even  now, 
no  broad  self-acting  principles  are  laid  down 
for  establishing  colonial  liberty  in  harmony 
with  the  central  power.  This  problem  Ameri¬ 
ca  has  entirely  solved.  Her  emigrants  subdue 
the  wilderness,  establish  their  own  munici¬ 
pal  institutions,  coalesce  into  a  ‘‘  Territory,” 
receive  judges  from  the  central  executive, 
and  finally,  when  their  numbers  reach  the 
requisite  point,  can  demand  to  be  accepted 
into  the  Union  as  a  constituent  “  State,”  on 
submitting  to  a  few  broad  and  necessary 
principles,  notorious  and  universal.  This  point 
deserves  the  more  attention,  because  English 
Whigs  throw  dust  into  our  eyes,  by  ascribing 
the  superior  well-being  (which  they  cannot 
deny)  of  the  American  millions,  to  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  unoccupied  land.  Why  1  in  Canada 
and  in  Australia  there  is  surely  as  little  lack 
of  land  as  in  the  United  Slates ;  but  our 
aristocratic  cabinets  at  first  jobbed  it  away 
in  vast  grants  to  favorites  or  to  the  church — 
so  as  to  keep  it  wild  and  obstructive — and 
now  either  let  it  in  wide  tracts  and  refuse  to 
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sell,  or  sell  it  so  arbitrarily  that  it  is  no 
resource  to  our  poor.  In  this  whole  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  by  fairness,  by  publicity,  by  broad 
unchanging  and  judicious  principle,  that  the 
United  States  have  produced  so  great  results  ; 
and  Canada  has  begun  to  thrive,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  she  has  become  emancipated  from 
English  control.  The  cardinal  point  is,  that 
the  American  system  promotes  freehold  cul¬ 
tivators,  while  our  Colonial  Office  struggles  to 
keep  up  rich  landlords,  and  indigent  peasants 
or  shepherds,  working  for  wages — that  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole :  our  rulers  do  not  wi$h 
the  lower  classes  to  be  independent.  But 
thirdly,  the  Moral  MovemtnU  in  the  United 
States  are  carried  on  with  an  energy  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  England.  The  very 
fanaticism  which  mixes  itself  up  with  the 
Abolitionists,  testifies  to  the  earnestness  of 
their  struggle.  The  war  against  Intoxicating 
Diinks  (whatever  may  be  our  auguries  as  to 
its  final  success),  is  an  evidence  of  the  thor- 
ough-going  determination  to  strike  at  the 
ro.)t  of  moral  mischiefs,  and  lop  off  relent¬ 
lessly  even  darling  vices.  The  efforts  of  the 
Free  States  for  National  Education  (about 
which  w€  talk  much  and  do  little)  are  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  all  the  world,  and  hold  out  a  cheer¬ 
ing  hope  of  American  futurity,  in  spite  of  the 
dark  shadow  which  slavery  casts.  The  cour¬ 
age  with  which  all  ridicule  is  despised,  in  the 
efibrt  to  open  Employments  to  Females  and 
qualify  Females  for  Employments,  deserves 
all  honor  :  it  will  sustain  the  morality  of  the 
sex,  and  (except  so  far  as  foreign  immigra¬ 
tion  interferes)  prevent  the  formation  of  that 
curse  of  “  Christian”  Europe — Pariah  castes 
in  the  great  cities.  Even  now,  the  jails  of 
the  Free  States  have  hardly  any  native-born 
Americans  as  their  inmates.  Orphanhood  of 
course  must  exist ;  but  orphans  are  adopted 
into  families  with  a  freedom  rivalled,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  only  in  Turkey.  These  are  specimens 
of  moral  energy  in  a  community,  which  augur 
for  it  a  splendid  future. 

But  at  present  we  intend  to  dwell  peculiarly 
on  that  side  of  American  institutions  which 
is  connected  with  Executive  Administration, 
as  to  which  their  superiority  to  us  ought  to 
abate  the  pride  of  our  aristocracy,  and  the 
confidence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Seymour  Tremen- 
heere.  Our  executive  has  recently  exhibited 
an  amount  of  imbecility  and  folly,  alike  in 
its  policy  and  in  its  management,  for  which 
it  is  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of 
history.  Shall  we  compare  it  to  the  insanity 
of  the  two  Athenian  expeditions  against 
Syracuse,  under  a  commander  who  came  with 
the  vain  idea  that  the  mere  display  of  force 


would  conquer  the  enemy,  and  whose  incapa¬ 
city,  weak  health,  and  superstition  caused 
the  reinforcements  to  be  mere  new  disaster 
superadded  on  the  old  ?  or  shall  we  look  to 
the  wretched  feebleness  of  Athens  against 
Philip  the  Great — feebleness  which  used  to 
be  thought  impossible  under  a  monarchy  that 
wields  the  whole  force  of  a  powerful  state 
and  hides  its  secrets  in  a  cabinet  ?  or  shall  we 
pass  to  our  nation  and  recent  history,  and 
remember  the  ill-judged  expeditions  of  our 
first  American  war?  or  that  to  Buenos  Ayres? 
or  the  fatal  follies  of  Walcheren  ?  or  the 
equally  ruinous  error  of  landing  in  the  swamps 
of  New  Orleans  ?  None  of  these  calamitous 
affairs  equal  in  infatuation  the  events  which 
we  have  lately  seen ;  nor  was  the  horrid 
massacre  endured  in  Cabul  numerically  so 
fatal  as  the  loss  which  our  army  has  endured 
from  the  combined  stupidities  of  the  whole 
administration,  civil  and  military.  There  are 
those  who  fancy  that  under  mere  democracy, 
energetic  diplomacy  and  warlike  success  are 
impossible  :  let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the 
facts  concerning  the  United  States. 

In  their  original  revolt,  their  success  was 
due,  not  to  their  own  strength,  but  to  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  our  commanders.  Had  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Clinton  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  been 
in  supreme  command,  the  result  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  otherwise :  his  policy  was 
that  which  we  followed  in  the  war  with  Chi¬ 
na.  But  assuredly  the  colonists,  animated 
by  liberty,  performed  wonders  of  valor  and 
perseverance ;  and  although  ultimately  tri¬ 
umphant  only  by  the  unsparing  aid  of 
France  in  men,  and  arms,  and  ships,  and  mo¬ 
ney,  yet  they  nobly  earned  their  independ¬ 
ence.  In  1812  they  assumed  the  aggress¬ 
ive  against  England,  because  we  established 
a  blockade  on  Europe  against  their  ships,  and 
took  sailors  out  of  them  by  force.  In  that 
war  they  were  still  greatly  unequal  to  us ; 
yet  in  all  separate  combats  they  had  decided 
advantage  by  the  superiority  of  their  gun¬ 
nery — a  striking  proof  that  a  free  system 
produces  higher  skill  than  one  of  routine ; 
for  England  at  that  time  had  been  for  eighteen 
years  at  war  with  France,  had  three  times 
destroyed  the  F rench  fieet,  besides  the  Danish 
and  the  Spanish  ;  had  most  highly- trained 
crews  and  distinguished  officers ;  while  the 
Americans  were  wholly  raw,  having  had  a 
peace  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  a  military 
and  naval  system  economic  to  penuriousuess. 
Finally,  though  they  were  beaten  off  the  seas, 
their  commerce  annibilated,their  capital  taken 
and  burnt,  their  country  invaded  on  two  parts, 
yet  by  their  raw  militia  and  e  single  schooner 
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they  inflicted  on  us  so  severe  a  loss  at  New 
Orleans,  as  to  leave  behind  it  a  belief  that  the 
peace  was  to  them  a  triumph.  When  the 
French  government  under  Louis  Philippe  had 
some  time  delayed  to  make  payments  to  the 
United  States  which  were  conceded  to  be 
due,  the  President  at  last  made  a  pliun  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  upon  France,  if  the  money 
were  not  paid  by  a  certain  near  day.  The 
French  government  bowed  to  the  insult,  and 
paid  the  money.  We  do  not  admire  the 
conduct  of  America  in  this  instance ;  but  it 
certainly  shows  the  energy  of  her  adminis¬ 
tration.  Since  then  have  been  the  war  of 
Texas,  and  the  Mexican  war — both  unjust 
wars,  in  our  judgment ;  the  former,  a  war 
even  in  form  piratical,  the  latter  not  much 
better  in  fact.  Yet  in  neither  was  any  mili¬ 
tary  error  committed,  great  as  were  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  and  in  the  Mexican  war  one  knows 
not  what  is  most  to  be  admired  ;  the  facility 
with  which  an  army  of  volunteers  submitted 
to  discipline  ;  the  perfection  of  their  weapons 
— new  inventions  of  America,  handled  with 
a  skill  previously  unknown  ;  the  goodness  of 
their  commissariat,  in  a  wild  and  vast  coun¬ 
try  ;  or  the  flexibility  of  their  meclianical 
adaptaUons  as  to  reporting,  printing,  and 
communicating  homeward.  For  fifty  years 
past,  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States 
have  notoriously  been  far  better  built  than 
those  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  as  in  1812  our 
gunners  were  very  inferior  to  theirs,  so  at  the 
crisis  of  the  Mexican  war,  into  which  they 
plunged  out  of  long  peace,  their  practice  in 
small  arms  was  -  immeasurably  superior  to 
anything  which  the  trained  British  regulars 
had  at  that  time  attained. 

Out  of  what  institutions  then  did  these 
military  results  flow  ?  Briefly  we  may  say 
that  with  them,  as  with  our  ancestors,  the 
miliUa  is  a  free  national  guard,  developed  in 
every  locality,  not,  as  in  these  days  of  cen 
tralization,  a  subsidiary  force  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  The  jealousy  of  our  rulers  has 
forbidden  the  old  English  militia,  and  has  be¬ 
stowed  the  name  on  a  new  institution.  Arms 
are  now  purposely  withheld  from  our  nation, 
as  a  nation.  London  once  had  trained  bands, 
under  the  Lord  Mayor ;  they  are  suppressed  : 
all  drilling  of  troops  except  under  royal  of¬ 
ficers  is  made  unlawful.  Nor  only  so ;  but 
even  companies  of  volunteer  riflemen,  who 
would  be  chiefly  gentlemen,  are  discouraged 
by  every  English  ministry,  who  seem  to 
dread  a  citizen-soldiery,  precisely  on  account 
of  its  very  excellencies,  viz. :  it  makes  the  na¬ 
tion  independent  of  great  standing  armies  for 
-  home  defence  ;  it  makes  despotism  of  the  ex- 
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ecutive  over  the  nation  impossible ;  it  puts 
no  blind  engine  of  power  into  the  hand  of 
the  cabinet  as  a  threat  and  weapon  against 
foreign  nations.  For  these  reasons,  our  cab¬ 
inets  insist  on  subjecting  all  our  “  militia-men 
to  martial  law ;  so  as  to  make  the  “  militia  ” 
no  longer  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  citizen- 
soldiery,  but  a  mere  extension  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  army  in  the  hands  of  the  central  execu¬ 
tive.  In  consequence,  the  militia  is  justly 
unpopular ;  and  the  tmallest  legal  fraction  of 
England,  instead  of  the  largest  possible  frac¬ 
tion,  is  trained  to  arms.  Not  so  in  America. 
There  every  town  and  every  locality  has  its 
own  independent  militia  and  its  arsenal. 
Although  the  people  are  so  eminently  com¬ 
mercial,  yet  the  love  of  activity,  of  variety, 
and  of  title,  induces  them  to  enter  the  militia, 
in  the  ranks  of  which  are  found  intermixed 
all  classes  of  the  community — clerks  and  por¬ 
ters,  grocers  and  lawyers — who  receive  pro¬ 
motion  with  reference  to  their  military  activ¬ 
ity  ;  so  that  many  a  petty  tradesman  has  the 
title  of  captain,8ome  of  colonel,or  even  of  gen¬ 
eral.  To  use  the  phrase  of  Mrs.  Pulszky,  the 
people  at  large  seem  to  be  “always  playing  at 
soldiers.”  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  small 
standing  army,  as  also  a  small  navy,  under 
the  central  executive.  This  is  a  mere  nucleus, 
but  it  can  at  any  time  be  rapidly  swelled  into 
force,  where  the  materials  are  so  prepared  on 
land  and  sea  under  the  republican  freedom. 

But  all  England,  while  we  write,  is  groan¬ 
ing  with  the  sense,  that  the  noblest  soldiers 
and  sailors,  the  bravest  inferior  officers,  and 
the  best  ships,  are  all  unavailing,  and  are  but 
exposed  to  destruction,  if  supreme  command 
is  given  away  to  incompetent  men,  or  if  those 
who  wield  the  executive  power  are  under  no 
control  as  to  their  public  policy  and  as  to 
their  nominations  to  office.  If  we  believe 
Mr.  Tremenheere  and  other  assailants  of 
America,  there  is  a  constant  progressive  de¬ 
terioration  there  in  the  supreme  executive. 
Men  are  elected  to  the  post  of  President, 
poorer  and  poorer  in  talent,  men  who  have 
no  policy  and  little  honor  ;  too  feeble  to  con¬ 
trol  popular  impulse,  or  too  dishonest  to  de¬ 
sire  to  bridle  its  follies  and  its  crimes.  Yet 
after  all,  no  President  has  been  wanting  in 
energy  to  defend  the  (real  or  fancied)  rights 
and  honor  of  the  nation,  nor  has  there  been 
any  appointment  of  incompetent  men  to  high 
civil,  military,  or  naval  command,  at  least 
visibly  to  foreigners.  What  check  then  docs 
their  constitution  provide  on  these  imbecile 
Presidents  ? 

Mr.  Tremenheere  has  a  great  many  stones 
to  fling  at  the  American  Constitution — no- 
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thing  indeed  new,  but  such  as  the  English 
Whig  and  Tory  press  has  long  had  at  hand, 
whenever  they  dreaded  that  England  might 
learn  some  lessons  from  across  uie  Atlantic. 
He  is  shocked  that  the  judges  have  powers 
so  vast  over  the  legislatures;  and  he  is 
also  shocked  that  many  of  the  legislatures 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  appointing 
the  judges  for  short  terms  only.  He  moral¬ 
izes  on  the  sad  compliances  of  Presidents 
with  public  opinion,  yet  he  shakes  bis  head 
ominously  at  the  fact  that  the  Presidents  use 
their  veto  against  Congress  with  increasing 
frequency — a  deed  of  high  presumption  (it 
seems),  since  our  Crown  dares  not  venture  on 
it.  He  is  scandalized  at  the  management  of 
the  elections  by  political  coteries,  just  as  if 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  things  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  is  as  much  excited  and  exasperat¬ 
ed  that  American  statesmen  will  not  forego 
the  chance  that  some  day  Cuba,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  chief  artery  of  the  West,  may 
be  joined  to  the  Union  by  purchase,  by 
treaty,  or  by  war,  as  if  England  had  never 
coveted  an  island,  and  had  never  conquered 
a  hundred  million  Asiatics.  Indeed,  he  be¬ 
comes  quite  parental  in  his  anxiety  for  the 
Union,  as  one  yearning  over  its  freedom, 
which  he  fears  may  be  lost,  as  a  result  of  the 
military  propensities  which  are  stealing  in 
upon  a  people  who,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
not  to  meddle  with  the  world  without,  but 
ought  to  allow  the  great  European  powers  to 
manage  that  as  they  please.  Yet,  in  his  six¬ 
teen  chapters,  and  his  sixteen  ample  notes, 
we  find  nothing  whatever  to  teach  us  (if  we 
had  happened  not  to  know)  either  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  the  civil  system  of  the  administration. 
He  dilates  on  the  enormity  that  Congress 
cannot  displace  the  President  and  his  cabi¬ 
net,  as,  in  our  bappy  island.  Parliament  can 
cashier  a  Premier;  yet  no  reader  will  make 
out  from  his  book  what  sort  of  influence 
the  Congress  really  exercLes  over  the  Cabi¬ 
net. 

This  is  precisely  the  point  which  at  present 
most  needs  to  be  understood  in  England. 
Our  nation,  under  the  pressure  of  events,  is 
opening  its  eyes  to  see  the  painful  fact,  that 
the  action  of  Parliament  is  fitful,  uncertain, 
and  imbecile  in  the  extreme.  The  disease  is 
discerned,  but  few  can  discern  the  remedy. 
Parliament  can  destroy  a  cabinet  when  such 
is  its  will,  but  it  cannot  reconstruct :  that  is 
left  to  the  Crown,  and  is,  in  fact,  done  by  a 
sort  of  routine,  each  minister,  as  he  quits 
oflfice,  giving  advice  based  upon  formal  rules. 
Hence,  Peel,  quitting  ofifice,  recommends 
Russell ;  Russell  recommends  Derby ;  Der¬ 


by  recommends  Aberdeen  ;  Aberdeen  recom¬ 
mends  Derby ;  Derby  recommends  Russell ; 
Russell  recommends  Palmerston ;  —  and  in 
all  this,  the  Queen  is  conceived  to  do  her 
duty  pre-eminently,  in  taking  the  advice  of 
the  very  man  whom,  perhaps.  Parliament  is 
expressly  anxious  to  drive  away  from  her 
councils.  Never,  we  believe,  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  world,  was  a  great  and  vigor¬ 
ous  nation,  abounding  with  intelligence,  en¬ 
terprise,  and  experience,  made  a  sport  of  by 
the  cliques  of  so  very  feeble  and  contempti¬ 
ble  an  oligarchy.  I^me  forty  men  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  whom  not  half 
a  dozen  possess  any  marked  superiority  in 
talent,  genius,  energy,  wisdom,  knowledge, 
or  goodness,  to  men  who  can  be  picked  by 
the  score  in  every  man’s  acquaintance, — 
bandy  the  government  of  England  backward 
and  forward  between  them,  not  by  birth  and 
by  rank,  but  by  the  force  of  routine,  although 
Parliament  is  theoretically  supreme  over 
them,  and  is  highly  discontented.  In  fact. 
Parliament  is  suffering  the  common  fate  of 
despots.  Having  absorbed  into  itself  all  the 
business  of  the  country,  it  is  so  overwhelmed 
with  power,  as  to  become  the  victim  and 
slave  of  its  own  creatures.  After  the  events 
of  the  last  nine  years,  we  have  no  right  to 
deride  the  routine  of  China,  or  of  decaying 
Spain.  As  the  Times  newspaper  observed, 
we  have  read  of  the  Spanish  sing  who  was 
roasted  alive,  because  his  attendants  could 
not  settle  whose  duty  it  was  to  draw  his 
chair  further  from  the  fire ;  but  an  English 
ministry  has  sacrificed  to  punctilio,  not  one 
gouty  and  useless  king,  but  a  brave  and  vic¬ 
torious  army  ;  and  Parliament  has  set  by, 
groaning  and  helpless.  Do  we  ask  why  ? 
It  is  because,  knowing  that  it  cannot  ream- 
struct,  Parliament  is  so  slow  to  destroy;  while 
it  has  almost  no  power  to  control  or  regulate. 
If  it  asks  for  information,  it  is  told  (what 
events  constantly  prove  to  be  quite  false), 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  service  forbid 
a  reply ;  and  if  a  committee  of  inquiry  be 
voted,  the  ministry  resigns ;  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  where  it  wished  only  to  control,  finds 
that  it  has  destroyed.  Each  cabinet  in  turn 
keeps  up  its  despotism,  by  refusing  to  accept 
any  power  short  of  absolutism,  and  the  out- 
party  countenances  its  rival  in  this  demand, 
in  order  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  prerog¬ 
ative  of  “  the  Crown”  (as  it  is  hypocritically 
termed)  which  the  Outs  look  on  as  their 
own  in  reversion.  Thus  the  Parliament  has 
to  bum  down  a  house,  if  it  wants  to  roast  a 
pig.  Every  ministry  is  turned  out  on  one 
question  only,  and  its  successor  comes  in 
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upon  that  one;  and  this  is  all  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  secure,  if  even  so  much  as  this. 

When  Lord  John  Russell  resigned  office 
in  1851 — really  because  t^e  Whigs  are  thor* 
oughljr  eSete,  having  raised  no  young  states¬ 
men, — there  was  absolutely  no  reason  except 
cliquisna  which  led  Lord  John  to  recommend 
her  Majesty  to  send  for  Lord  Derby  :  yet  he 
did  60,  and  her  Majesty  followed  his  ^vice. 
Lord  Derby  had  been  preaching  a  doctrine 
of  Protection  to  the  British  farmer,”  which 
the  Parliament,  the  nation,  and  Lord  John 
himself  had  renounced.  He  knew  that  Lord 
Derby  had  mt  the  conhdence  of  Parliament; 
nay.  Lord  Derby  accepted  office,  avowing 
that  he  had  not,  and  pleaded  for  indulgence 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  chivalrously 
undertaken  the  task  of  governing  this  nation ! 
He  was  received  with  coldness,  but  not  with 
hostility.  He  held  power  for  nearly  a  year, 
without  the  conhdence  either  of  the  old,  or 
of  his  new  Parliament ;  and  he  6nally  bad  to 
resign,  merely  because  bis  chancellor  made 
an  unacceptable  budget.  The  Aberdeen 
ministry  became  firm  in  its  seat,  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  budget  was  approved :  this 
one  point  sufficed  to  give  to  Aberdeen  and 
Clarendon  the  tremendous  prerogative  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  whole  Eastern  question,  by  se¬ 
cret  diplomacy,  without  any  real  cognizance 
of  Parliament.  Not  one  piece  of  information 
was  wrung  out  of  them,  until  it  was  previ¬ 
ously  known  from  abroad,  either  by  the  open 
dealing  of  the  Turks,  by  the  gazettes  of  Paris 
or  Vienna,  by  the  English  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents,  or  finally  from  St.  Petersburg 
itself.  They  did  not  even  allow  Parliament 
to  debate  any  great  question  of  policy, — 
whether  Russia,  whether  Austria  was  injuri¬ 
ous  to  Turkey, — whether  we  should  help 
the  Sultan,  —  whether  conditionally  or  un¬ 
conditionally,  —  whether  as  principals  or 
as  secondaries,  —  nor  with  what  objects, 
and  with  what  ultimate  views.  They  al¬ 
lowed  themselves  to  “  drift"  on  blindly ; 
and  after  declaring  war  at  their  own 
mere  motion,  without  any  new  public 
event,  positively  refused  to  say  on  what 
terms  they  would  be  willing  to  make  peace, 
but  reserved  for  themselves  a  secret  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  despotism,  which  indeed  appears 
still  to  continue.  All  tlus  has  been  borne  by 
Parliament  tamely,  and  provoked  no  hostile 
vote,  nor  even  the  fear  of  one.  If  the  events 
from  January,  1853,  to  January,  1856,  had 
happened  afier  a  coup  d'etat  which  destroyed 
Parliament,  all  would  have  imputed  the  dis¬ 
graceful  and  disastrous  results  to  despotism, 
and  to  the  absence  of  a  Parliamentary  check ; 
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yet  they  have  all  happened  in  the  face  of  Par¬ 
liament.  At  last  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  is 
proposed:  Lord  John  Russell  resigns  at  the 
very  name  of  the  thing ;  it  is  carried :  Aber¬ 
deen  resigns,  and  Palmerston  becomes  minis¬ 
ter,  although  he  had  opposed  the  inquiry 
more  actively  than  Aberdeen.  The  inquinr 
is  to  be  wholly  retrospective!  That  is  all 
that  Parliament  has  gained  by  convulsing 
the  executive  at  a  most  critical  moment :  and 
such  is  its  encouragement  to  convulse  it  a 
second  time. 

Nothing  of  this  sort  can  happen  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons ;  it  is 
not  within  the  province  of  Congress  to  dettroy 
ministries  after  they  have  been  accepted,  but 
it  it  an  ordinary  and  stated  duty  to  control 
every  ministry.  We  can  destroy,  but  cannot 
control ;  they  can  control,  but  cannot  destroy. 
All  turns  on  the  following  point :  —  their 
Committees  are  standing  and  ordinary,  our 
Committees  are  occasional  and  exceptional. 
We  have  seen  that  an  English  ministry  re¬ 
signed,  barely  because  Parliament  resolved 
to  have  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  :  but  in 
America,  permanent  Committees  of  Inquiry 
are  as  essential  and  fundamental  a  part  of 
the  public  administration  as  a  permanent 
cabinet.  The  moment  this  statement  is 
made,  the  vast  results  are  visible  at  a  glance, 
and  the  great  superiority  of  the  American 
system. 

One  fundamental  distinction,  indeed,  be¬ 
tween  os  and  them  cannot  be  removed.  We 
cannot  every  four  years  appoint  by  popular 
election  a  premier  irremovable  by  the  Crown. 
Nevertheless,  if.  after  ages  of  struggle,  the 
Crown  has  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
signing  any  minister  in  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  declares  itself  not  to  possess  con¬ 
fidence,  there  surely  would  be  no  hardship 
in  a  premier  being  similarly  forced  to  resign 
a  colleague.  The  king  or  queen  does  not 
threaten  to  abdicate  because  the  House  puts 
its  veto  on  a  certain  minister :  why  should  a 
premier  be  allowed  to  threaten  to  resign,  be¬ 
cause  the  House  exercises  a  like  veto?  It 
is  absurd  to  say,  “we  cannot  help"  his  res¬ 
ignation.  If  Parliament  voted  that  a  min¬ 
ister  so  resigning  would  make  himself  per¬ 
manently  undeserving  of  public  office,  the 
offence  would  never  be  committed.  Again, 
in  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution,  it 
is  the  Crown  which  declares  war,  makes 
peace,  and  enters  into  treaty  with  foreign 
powers,  while  in  the  American  theory,  all 
these  matters  belong  fundamentally  to  Con¬ 
gress.  But  the  distinction  is  not  deeply 
seated.  Even  in  old  England,  under  our 
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Plantaganets,  a  king  needed  the  support  of 
his  great  council  or  of  his  Parliament  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  war,  or  to  conclude  a  treaty  which 
would  have  practical  validity.  The  king  (no 
doubt)  was  in  such  matters  the  organ  for 
the  nation ;  but  his  function  was  really  min¬ 
isterial,  even  in  those  days ;  and  since  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  no  sovereign  would 
for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  action  of  the 
Crown  in  these  highest  affairs  is  independent 
of  Parliament.  When  the  Crown  is  liable  to 
have  a  ministry  imposed  upon  it  by  Parlia¬ 
ment, — a  thing  which  has  happened  again 
and  again  in  our  own  days, — it  is  a  Hction  to 
pretend  that  Parliament  has  no  rightful  cog¬ 
nisance  over  War  and  Treaties.  This  cogni¬ 
zance  evidently  needs  to  be  more  formally 
avowed  and  more  skilfully  organized. 

In  America,  the  Senate  (or  Upper  House) 
has  the  undisputed  right  of  conGrming  treat¬ 
ies  with  the  foreigner,  and  nominations  to 
oflSce.  The  President  appoints  his  officers 
“  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
such  are  the  legal  words  of  every  diploma. 
In  practice,  the  advice  is  not  asked,  but  the 
consent  must  always  be  obtained.  Yet,  when 
the  consent  has  once  been  given,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  retracted :  hence  a  ministry 
may  possibly  remain  in  office,  after  losing 
the  confidence  of  Congress.  The  practical 
operation  of  the  arrangement  is  this.  The 
President  has  always  a  good  excuse  to  give 
to  the  baser  part  of  his  supporters,  for  not 
appointing  disreputable  men :  he  can  reply, 
— *•  The  Senate  will  refuse  to  confirm.”  On 
the  other  hand.  Congress  would  behave  to  a 
wayward  or  feebly  ministry,  as  we  behave 
to  a  wayward  or  feeble  sovereign  ;  viz.,  seek 
to  control  and  manage,  but  not  to  depose. 
In  an  extreme  case,  we  presume,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  be  unable  to  retmn  an  important 
minister,  who  met  nothing  but  opposition 
from  Congress.  At  the  same  time,  it  roust 
be  remembered  that  a  collision  of  that  sort, 
even  if  obstinate,  involves  no  mischief  there 
(except  during  a  crisis  of  war)  such  as  would 
be  felt  here ;  inasmuch  as  all  our  legislation 
is  carried  on  by  Parliament ;  whereas  only 
the  smallest  part  of  American  legislation  is 
performed  by  Congress, — namely,  those  af¬ 
fairs  which  strictly  and  necessarily  belong  to 
a  central  legislature.  All  that  can  possibly  be 
done  by  local  authority,  is  transacted  by  the 
sovereign  legislatures  of  the  separate  States. 

Every  year,  when  the  houses  meet,  their 
first  business  is,  to  constitute  their  standing 
committees,  which  have  never  fewer  than  five 
members  in  each,  of  whom  one  is  chairman. 
There  are  probably  always  at  least  ten  stand¬ 


ing  committees  in  the  upper  house,  and  eight 
in  the  lower : —  the  Senate  alone  has  cogni¬ 
zance  of  treaties  and  nominations  to  office ; 
a  fact  which  gives  it  two  committees  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  in  the  lower  bouse.  Since 
senators  are  elected  some  for  four  and  some 
for  six  years,  and  the  President  for  four,  the 
influences  which  determine  the  election  are 
different;  hence  the  President  never  is  able 
to  pack  a  senate  with  his  own  partisans,  as 
an  English  ministry  perpetually  does  with 
our  House  of  Commons.  The  President,  not 
standing  upon  a  msjority  in  the  Senate,  finds 
in  that  assembly  a  bond  fide  and  active  check, 
and  can  never  fill  its  committees  with  his  own 
partisans,  so  ns  to  neutralize  their  action. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  point  of  all, 
and  will  need  particular  attention  presently. 
We  understand  that  the  ordinary  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  may  be  thus  re¬ 
counted  ; — 1.  On  Confirming  Nominations  to 
Office :  2.  On  Foreign  Affairs :  3.  On  the 
Army  :  4.  On  the  Navy  :  5.  On  the  Budget: 
6.  On  the  Public  Lands  :  7.  On  the  Terri¬ 
tories  (».  e.  on  the  embryo  states,  which  have 
not  yet  received  organization  as  states)  :  8. 
On  (Financial)  Claims;  (this  is  judicial  and 
accidental,  and  in  those  respects  wholly  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  Budget)  :  9.  On  Petitions:  10. 
On  the  Post.  There  may  also  sometimes  be 
others,  as  on  Coast  Fortifications  and  on  the 
Currency  ;  but  these  are  not  ordinarily  need¬ 
ed.  ATo  minister  of  the  President  sits  in 
either  house  of  Congress,  but  all  communication 
goes  on  by  messages  of  the  ministers  to  the 
committees.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ministers 
have  intimate  and  unreserved  access  to  the 
committees,  and  in  five  minutes  put  them 
into  possession  of  knowledge  which  it  would 
take  three  days’  debate  in  England  to  elicit. 
To  the  committees  nothing  is  secret.  They 
have  a  theoretical  right  to  demand  of  the 
ministry  the  most  absolute  and  unreserved* 
communication ;  even  so  far  as  to  read  the 
private  letters  of  the  President  to  his  own 
ambassadors  without  a  single  suppression; 
but  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs  and  nomina¬ 
tions  to  office  they  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  and 
the  fact  of  their  possessing  this  high  power 
of  investigation  goes  far  to  secure  that  they 
shall  not  need  to  exercise  it. 

Of  late  years.  Congress  has  found  that  the 
business  which  came  before  the  Committee 
of  “  Claims,”  was  growing  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  thorough  sifting  of  it  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Houses  too  much.  In  order 
therefore  to  disembarrass  itself  of  all  private 
bills.  Congress  in  February  last  resolved  al¬ 
together  to  give  up  questions  of  “  Claims,” 
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and  to  establish  for  the  future  a  new  court, — 
a  Court  of  Claims, — to  confirm  the  awards  of 
which  will  be  a  merely  formal  and  simple 
process.  So  early  and  energetic  a  remedy 
does  Congress  apply  against  the  evil  of  ex¬ 
cessive  business. 

When  a  measure  comes  on  for  a  first  read¬ 
ing,  it  is  either  at  once  rejected,  or  it  is  laid 
on  the  table,  or  it  is  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee.  What  is  laid  on  the  table  is  postponed 
until  all  the  committee  business  is  finished  ; 
hence  it  is  generally  put  aside  and  lost.  Yet 
any  one  may  propose  at  a  later  stage,  that  a 
measure  lying  on  the  table  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee.  With  us  the  report  of  a 
committee  is  often  a  mode  of  shelving  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  for  thirty  years. 

The  committee  reports  to  the  house,  but 
in  fact  never  without  private  conference  with 
the  Government.  The  ministers  need  not  be 
good  speakers;  it  suflfices  to  be  energetic  and 
wise  administrators,  able  to  explain  their  case 
across  a  table.  When  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port  is  brought  up,  the  measure  has  to  pass 
Its  second  reading,  and  this  is  practically  the 
only  real  debate.  The  third  reading  is  a 
formality;  for  the  Americans  regard  a  three¬ 
fold  discussion  as  a  waste  of  public  time.  Yet, 
to  hinder  haste  and  excitement,  it  is  a  general 
rule  that  a  debate  on  one  and  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  shall  not  ^o  on  for  two  consecutive  days ; 
ordinarily,  if  it  begin  on  a  Friday,  it  is  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  next  Friday,  and  so  on  ;  and 
this  is  quite  effectual.  It  is  true,  that  this 
being  only  a  by-law  of  the  house,  can  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  at  the  will  of  the  house,  and  was 
to  lately  in  the  case  of  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
but  every  such  proceeding  is  resented  as  vio¬ 
lent  and  unconstitutional. 

Although  a  committee  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant  affairs  is  sworn  to  secrecy,  the  Senate 
can  always  by  a  simple  vote  demand  the 
absolute  publication  of  everything, — a  vote 
which  in  fact  rescinds  the  obligation  of  se¬ 
crecy.  The  President  of  course  might  ex¬ 
postulate  ;  but  if  the  Senate  is  firm,  he  must 
give  way.  In  practice,  however,  all  the 
Presidents  are  on  the  side  of  publicity,  with¬ 
out  which  they  cannot  get  that  support  from 
public  opinion  or  from  the  Senate  itself, 
which  is  so  important  to  them.  By  the  free 
act  of  the  Executive  Government  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  ordinary  practice  to  file  all  de¬ 
spatches  in  the  Foreign  Office  when  they  are 
a  fortnight  old,  and  give  free  access  to  every 
member  of  the  Senate.  To  refuse  access 
would  cause  much  the  same  uproar  as  in 
England  to  exclude  reporters  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Even  private  citizens 
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g^t  access  into  the  Foreign  Office  to  peruse 
any  document  which  they  will  definitely 
name,  if  they  have  literary  or  personal 
reasons  for  desiring  the  permission. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  out  of  two  cardinal 
facts— 1,  that  the  ministry  has  not  a  necessary 
majority  in  Congress ;  2,  that  the  power  of 
the  Senate  over  nominations  and  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  is  formally  avowed — arises  the  eminent¬ 
ly  important  result,  that  Congress  has  an 
active  life  wholly  independent  of  the  ministry ; 
which  fits  it  to  be  a  constant  bond  fide  check 
upon  the  ministry.  At  the  same  time  the 
functions  of  the  legislative  and  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  are  kept  healthily  distinct.  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  this 
topic ;  yet  he  seems  to  be  blind  to  the  perni¬ 
cious  fact,  that  in  England  the  Executive 
Government  has  entirely  usurped  to  itself  the 
management  of  the  Legislative.  Parliament 
(as  it  were)  expires  in  giving  birth  to  its  child, 
— a  ministiT  !  The  premier,  claiming  "  the 
confidence’’  of  Parliament,  demands  that  it 
shall  legislate,  or  not  legislate,  as  he  chooses  : 
and  it  has  become  notoriously  a  hopeless  af¬ 
fair  for  a  private  member  of  Parliament  to 
carry  so  much  as  an  Anti-Smoke  bill.  Hence 
also,  no  great  legislation  can  go  on  during  a 
war;  thus,  during  our  French  wars  all  our 
institutions  for  150  years  together  were  de¬ 
caying,  so  as  still  to  threaten  most  evil  re¬ 
sults.  During  Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry 
Mr.  Macaulay,  if  we  remember,  much  start¬ 
led  plodding  Englishmen,  by  reminding  them, 
that  the  proper  business  of  the  Queen  s  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  administer,  not  to  legislate ; 
and  that  even  if  it  was  too  weak  in  Parliament 
to  carry  great  bills,  it  still  might  do  much 
good.  Tlie  public  has  come  to  fancy  that 
the  great  business  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  legislate,  and  that  to  carry  nr  abol¬ 
ish  a  law  against  the  will  of  the  executive, 
is  to  pronounce  that  executive  unworthy  of 
confidence !  Intrinsically  this  is  as  absurd 
as  to  eject'  the  judges,  if  they  voted  in  the 
minority  against  a  bill ;  and  its  only  plausibil¬ 
ity  is  drawn  from  the  unfortunate  fact  which 
has  grown  up  in  England,  that  Parliament 
has  lost  the  power  of  legislating  on  all  except 
insignificant  topics  except  through  the  ex- 
eutive  ;  hence  a  new  Ministry  must  be  made, 
(though,  as  administrators,  the  existing  Min¬ 
istry  may  be  as  good  as  is  to  be  had,)  solely 
to  carry  one  law.  No  reform  of  Parliament 
will  amend  the  mischiefs  under  which  we 
labor,  if  it  does  not  restore  to  Parliament  an 
independent  life,  and  rescue  it  from  being  the 
mere  tool  of  the  ministry  of  the  day.  The 
House  of  Commons  can  stop  the  supplies, — 
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it  cun  impeach  ministers, — no  doubt ;  but  if 
it  dares  even  to  refuse  a  foreign  legion,  or  to 
pass  a  ten  hours’  ”  bill,  it  is  met  by  a  threat 
of  resignation.  At  present,  so  accustomed 
are  English  ministers  to  absolutism,  that  they 
treat  every  attempt  to  control  them,  even  by 
inquiry  as  to  what  they  are  doing,  as  an  un¬ 
endurable  endeavor  to  invade  their  special 
functions.  We  have  a  high  respect  for  the 
talents  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  the 
claims  of  despotism  which  he  makes,  do  but 
show  what  they  all  make.  In  stating  why 
he  left  Lord  Palmerston’s  cabinet,  he  said, 
on  Feb.  23d, — “He  retained  his  opinion; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  denounce  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  a  great  warlike 
operation  still  pending,  in  more  violent  lan¬ 
guage  than  he  had  used  on  the  previous  night. 
It  wag  not  the  duty  of  the  Hofuee  to  govern  the 
country  ;  its  duty  was  to  call  those  to  account 
who  were  appointed  to  govern  the  country.” 
This  is  like  the  old  Roman  officers,  who  insist¬ 
ed  on  their  right  to  cut  off  men’s  heads  with¬ 
out  a  tribunal,  and  leave  their  kinsfolk  to  get 
redress  for  it,  if  they  could,  after  the  great  man 
bad  vacated  office.  According  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  American  Congress  governs  the 
Union,  and  the  cabinet  has  no  function  left! 
That  which  in  a  case  of  extreme  and  flagrant 
neglect  he  resents  so  violently,  is  in  America 
the  ordinary  and  necessar  y  proceeding  even 
when  all  is  going  on  satisfactorily.  Yet  we 
do  not  see  that  any  vigorous  protest  was  elic¬ 
ited  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  extrav¬ 
agant  claim.  While  such  claims  are  per¬ 
mitted,  every  cabinet  is  irresponsible,  (what¬ 
ever  men  may  talk  to  the  contrary,)  unless 
the  supply  of  available  public  servants  be 
multiplied  tenfold. 

Now  our  system,  which  has  grown  up 
since  our  aristocracy  have  had  things  their 
own  way,  narrows  as  much  as  possible  the 
Queen’s  choice  of  servants.  First  of  all,  the 
necessity  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  in  itself  a 
most  embarrassing  limitation ;  and  this  is 
increased  by  the  need  of  re-election.  Next 
comes  in,  the  etiquette  of  official  routine, 
which  is  made  essential  to  office.  Thirdly, 
the  holders  or  the  expectants  of  power  band 
themselves  into  compact  parties,  and  refuse 
to  act  except  under  certain  chiefs  and  in  mass. 
Farther,  to  be  a  minister,  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  a  wise  and  vigorous  man,  nor,  with  tl^  to 
-be  able  to  expound  his  views  and  measures 
clearly  ;  but  he  must  also  hare  (at  least,  to 
be  a  leader  in  the  Commons)  a  readiness  of 
“  debate,”  or  rather  of  altercation,  and  a 

Stwer  of  adapting  an  argument  to  “  the 
ouse” — qualities  which  are  only  acquired 


by  long  apprenticeship,  and  are  seldom  gained 
by  those  who  enter  Parliament  in  the  full 
maturity  of  life.  A  noble  mind  which  seizes 
main  points,  does  not  make  speeches  which 
tell  on  the  House  so  much  as  a  lawyer-like 
intellect,  skilful  in  showing  that  an  adversary 
has  used  many  inconsistent  and  weak  argu¬ 
ments.  We  all  know  what  is  the  result. 
The  energies  of  great  and  intelligent  England 
are  exhausted  in  three  or  four  premiers. 
Aberdeen,  Russell,  Palmerston,  Derby — are 
all  that  the  wildest  aspirations  of  The  Times 
(while  we  write)  have  yet  ventured  to  hint 
at,  in  their  most  reforming  mood.  W'hat 
would  happen  if  a  pestilence  cut  off  all  M.P.’s 
of  the  age  of  fifty  ?  Apparently,  England 
would  vanish  from  the  list  of  nations.  Yet 
we  have  read,  that  George  III.  made  Mr. 
Pitt  prime  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Now,  it  seems,  a  man  of  forty-six  is 
too  young  for  such  an  office.  Such  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  oligarchical  parties,  when  the  Crown 
has  no  energy  resolved  to  shatter  them,  and 
wh^en  a  centralized  Parliament  performs  only 
the  same  function  as  the  seven  millions  of 
French  voters, — viz.,  elects  its  master.  With 
us,  it  cannot  even  do  that ;  it  has  only  a  veto, 
and  a  veto  which  it  is  at  once  invidious  and 
pernicious  to  use  except  in  an  extreme  case. 

On  the  whole,  two  cardinal  vices  reveal 
themselves  in  our  system  :  first,  the  choice  of 
ministers  is  ruinously  limited  by  arbitrary 
arrangements  ;  secondly,  no  constant  and  ac¬ 
tive  check  upon  a  ministry  is  exerted  by 
either  branch  of  the  Legislature.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  so  corrupting  to  the  Commons  as 
what  is  called  a  “  Liberal  Ministry.”  Under 
it,  the  liberal  and  independent  members  be¬ 
come  to  emasculated,  that  it  is  very  common 
to  hear  sound-hearted  reformers  say  :  “  We 
want  a  Tory  government,  to  restore  independ¬ 
ence  to  our  liberal  M.P.’s.”  The  corruption 
is  indeed  sometimes  (or,  alas !  very  often)  of 
a  coarser  kind,  being  effected  by  distributing 
patronage -according  to  the  desire  of  those 
M.P.’s  who  will  support  the  Government. 
This  is  as  real,  and  to  the  country  as  perni¬ 
cious,  a  briber}’,  as  that  which  went  on  by 
bard  cash  in  former  days ;  but  we  have  not 
space  here  to  dwell  on  it.  Even  where  this 
is  not  of  avail,  still  the  fear  of  ejecting  a 
Liberal  Ministry  paralyzes  honest  men.  That 
sturdy  economist,  Joseph  Hume,  voted 
against  his  own  judgment,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Ruaso-Dutch*  loan,  through  this  in¬ 
fluence.  Septennial  Parliaments  complete 

*  See  a  useful  tract  on  the  RusMvDntch  Loan, 
just  published  by  the  Liverpool  Financial  Reform 
Association. 
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the  practical  irresponsibility  of  Ministers  to 
the  country.  The  country  has  to  decide  the 
elections  on  (at  naost)  one  great  question  ;  all 
others  are  left  to  take  their  chance  for  seven 
years,  as  far  as  the  electors  are  concerned. 
The  M.P.’s  so  elected,  in  their  turn  can  only, 
even  if  they  be  very  unanimous,  secure  one 
great  point  from  a  ministry.  Thus  if  the 
official  cliques  band  themselves  into  two  par¬ 
ties,  that  one  which,  of  the  two,  is  less  dis¬ 
liked  by  the  country  and  Parliament,  becomes 
an  absolute  ruler, — as  we  have  lately  seen  for 
eighteen  months  together.  When  the  affairs 
of  India  were  before  the  Commons,  Lord 
John  Russell  pressed  a  most  unsatisfactory 
India  Bill  on  the  members,  by  the  whisper, 

“  If  you  do  not  take  our  India  Bill  this  ses¬ 
sion,  you  will  not  get  my  Reform  Bill  next 
session.”  The  House  gave  way, — and  lost 
the  promised  reward  !  Sir  Charles  Wood 
annexed  Pegu,  and  gravely  informed  the 
House,  that  he  was  himself  responsible  for  the 
deed ;  well  knowing  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  turn  the  cabinet  out  for  mere  Asiatic 
violences. 

American  experience  suggests  the  great 
advantage  which  in  our  difficulties  we  may 
derive  from  reforming  the  Upper  House ;  and 
whenever  it  pleases  the  English  nation  to  de¬ 
mand  this,  it  will  be  effected  with  perhaps 
less  resistance  than  any  other  change;  for 
when  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Peers  are  in  harmony,  and  the  Crown  has 
really  nothing  to  lose,  the  bureaucratic  cliques 
will  be  crushed  in  an  instant.  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  unpopular  in  Eng¬ 
land,  because  (we  believe)  the  most  active 
Radicals  have  secretly  wished  that  House  to 
be  paralyzed  or  destroyed,  rather  than  re¬ 
formed  ;  but  the  valuable  functions  performed 
by  the  American  Senate, — which  are  with  us 
wholly  neglected, — ought  to  unteach  us  that 
error.  In  what  details  the  reform  should 
consist,  we  do  not  think  it  requisite  to  enforce 
minutely;  but  the  broad  piinciple  is  this, — 
new  life  and  popular  sympathies  should  be 
infused  into  the  House,  and  new  power  as  the 
result.  Even  timid  men  have  been  shocked 
at  the  recent  results  of  Secret  Diplomacy, 
and  would  gladly  get  rid  of  it,  if  they  knew 
bow  to  do  so  without  danger.  Abstract 
reasoning  never  convinces  either  timid  minds, 
or  those  dedcient  in  breadth  of  thought ;  but 
the  experience  of  America  ought  to  stop  all 
objection.  No  one  can  pretend  that  the 
United  States  does  not  conduct  its  diplomacy 
with  consummate  energy  and  success,  and 
with  an  eye  to  secure  the  deliberate  support 

I  of  Cong’ ess  and  of  the  nation.  This  is 
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brought  about  mainly  by  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  over  foreign  affiirs.  We  have  no 
corresponding  organ ;  but  it  seems  evident 
that  the  House  of  Peers  ought  to  be  the  organ, 
and  a  highly  dignified  duty  it  would  lay  upon 
them.  The  Peers,  like  the  American  Senate, 
should  control  the  Foreign  Office  ;  with  the 
same  power  over  treaties,  the  same  right  to 
demand  for  its  Standing  Committee  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  diplomatic  proceedings,  and  the 
same  power  of  enforcing  publicity.  Receiv¬ 
ing  such  an  extension  of  honor  and  power, 
the  House  would  willingly  consent  to  arrange¬ 
ments  which  are  requisite  to  make  the  change 
fruitful  in  benefit  to  the  nation.  We  imagine 
three  principal  enactments  on  that  subject  : 
1,  that  all  new  peerages  shall  be  for  life 
only  ;  2,  that  no  peer  shall  be  created  with¬ 
out  a  recommendatory  vote  from  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  3,  that  the  Queen  shall  have  the  right 
of  permitting  every  Minister  (whether  in  the 
Cabinet  or  not)  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
to  sit  and  speak  in  the  Upper  House,  but 
without  a  vote.  At  least,  some  popularizing 
regulations  are  required,  and  the  above  would 
probably  least  offend  the  Lords,  while  giving 
new  security  to  the  public.  A  House  of 
Peers  so  constituted  would  be  independent  of 
Ministers  ;  yet  Ministers,  standing  on  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  Lower  House,  would  be  irre¬ 
movable  by  its  hostility.  Two  such  powers, 
each  with  independent  life,  neither  able  to 
annihilate  the  other,  are  fitted*  for  constitu¬ 
tional  antagonism  without  convulsion ;  and 
under  the  electrive  principle,  the  Upper 
House  would  really  become  Upper,  in  respect 
to  talents,  character,  and  experience.  Yet 
if,  after  some  years,  it  was  Judged  lo  be 
unduly  in  ascendency,  the  Lower  House 
would  claim  and  easily  enforce  a  right  of 
electing  to  the  Upper,  not  absolutely  for  life, 
but  for  a  term  of  years  only.  So  long  as  the 
Commons  hold  the  purse,  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  of  their  being  overridden. 

If  we  had  no  House  of  Lords,  we  might 
look  instead  to  the  Privy  Council  to  perform 
these  functions  under  a  reinvigorated  system. 
That  body  contains  politicians  of  opposite 
parties,  and  ought  to  be  at  once  the  trusted 
depository  of  State  secrets  and  an  efficient 
controller  of  the  Ministry.  But  the  two 
great  parties  play  into  one  another’s  hands, 
by,  each  in  turn,  while  it  is  out  of  the  Min- 

•  This  is  precisely  what  Frenchmen  can  not  under¬ 
stand  and  Grcrman  princes  vill  not.  Wherever 
neither  of  two  powers  in  the  State  can  reduce  the 
other  to  dependence  and  submission,  it  is  imagined 
that  a  case  is  made  out  for  a  coup  ditat  to  overturn 
the  constitution. 
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istry,  absenting  itself  from  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  thus  they  have  degraded  this  body  into 
a  Board  for  superintending  schools,  or  judg¬ 
ing  in  ecclesiastical  squabbles ;  and  probably 
the  public  will  not  be  eager  to  restore  the 
dignity  which  has  been  so  bargained  away. 

Such  a  modi6ed  principle  of  Peerage  as 
we  have  imagined,  would,  first  of  all,  in¬ 
stantly  give  to  the  Queen  a  far  wider  choice 
of  experienced  servants.  She  might  make 
some  able  rail  way -director  Minister  of  War; 
(for  we  believe  the  most  important  duties  of 
this  Minister  are  familiar  to  railway-directors, 
and  indeed  to  great  carriers :)  be  would  at 
once  take  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House,  with¬ 
out  a  day's  loss,  yet,  as  he  would  not  hereby 
become  a  peer  or  possess  a  vote,  no  untried 
men  would  thus  step  into  permanent  influ¬ 
ence.  Nezl,  it  would  so  increase  the  facility 
of  making  cabinets,  as  to  give  to  the  Lower 
House  a  new  boldness  in  obi^ecting  to  injudi¬ 
cious  appointments.  The  Commons  would 
soon  learn  freely  to  express  their  want  of 
confidence  in  a  secondary  Minister,  even 
though  they  had  no  wish  to  eject  the  Pre¬ 
mier  ;  and  premiers  would  bow  to  the 
stroke,  when  they  found  that  resignation  of 
office  only  made  them  powerless  and  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Thus  the  Commons  would  get  that 
bon&  fide  control  over  nominations  to  office 
which  the  American  Senate  enjoys,  and  the 
fear  of  their  objections  would  improve  all  the 
appointments.  Thirdly,  the  other  special 
function  of  the  Senate,  viz.,  control  over 
foreign  affairs,  treaties,  and  diplomacy,  would 
fall  to  the  House  of  Peers,  with  an  utter  de¬ 
struction  of  the  vile  system  of  secrecy,  under 
which  we  are  groaning.  For,  as  we  have 
urged  above,  the  Ministers  of  the  day,  hav¬ 
ing  no  ordinary  secure  majority  in  the  Up¬ 
per  House,  would  not  be  able  to  pack  its 
committees  with  their  own  partisans.  More¬ 
over,  when  elected  for  life  by  a  vote  of  the 
Commons,  the  Peers  would  have  at  least  as 
high  a  guarantee  of  worth  as  the  American 
Senators,  who  are  elected  for  four  or  six 
years  by  the  State-legislatures;  and  in  this 
mode  we  should  have  good  ground  to  believe 
that  our  Upper  House  would  perform  its 
high  functions  as  satisfactorily  as  does  the 
Senate,  although  with  us  a  large  number  of 
hereditary  peers  would  of  course  remain  for 
a  long  while  ;  which,  though  it  would  unde¬ 
sirably  postpone  the  day  of  energy,  would 
usefully  afford  a  gradual  passage  towards 
the  new  state  of  things.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  change  would  be 
fruitful  in  good.  The  House,  even  if,  as  a 
whole,  it  did  little, — from  apathy,  from 


routine,  from  incapacity,  from  distaste  for 
business, — yet  would  undoubtedly  at  the 
very  first  appoint,  from  its  highly  able  and 
energetic  few,  a  standing  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  just  as  the  American  Senate 
does ;  and  the  Commons  would  not  be  long 
in  following  the  example,  by  having  stand¬ 
ing  Committees  on  nominations  to  office 
(civil,  military,  and  naval),  a  Committee  for 
eveiy  colony,  and  for  India ;  and  though  a 
Ministry  might  secure  a  majority  of  its  own 
friends  in  most  of  the  committees,  it  would 
be  unable  wholly  to  exclude  independent 
members  ;  thus  a  check  would  be  given  to 
the  appointment  of  incompetent  persons. 

Besides,  we  might,  at  the  same  time,  effect 
other  beneficial  ends.  Whatever  forces  a 
government  to  distribute  its  patronage  ac¬ 
cording  to  merit,  proportionably  weakens 
the  ignobler  motives  for  desiring  office,  and 
the  ignobler  motives  for  supporting  a  cabinet. 
If  cabinets  be  deprived  of  the  prerogative  of 
rewarding  the  unworthy,  this  will  rather  ex¬ 
cite  than  weaken  the  honorable  desire  of 
office  ;  yet  (inasmuch  as  all  able  and  honor¬ 
able  statesmen  cannot  be  in  office)  unofficial 
men,  by  means  of  standing  committees  of 
inquiry,  would  find  themselves  in  a  position 
so  dignified  and  so  eminently  useful  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  nation,  as  would 
abate  the  factious  desire  of  supplanting  a 
Ministry  for  the  sake  of  exercising  power. 
In  America,  the  chairman  of  an  important 
committee  takes  rank  socially  as  a  Minister. 

No  new  legislation  by  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons  is  requisite  to  enable  the  Commons 
to  carry  out  its  own  part  of  this  matter.  The 
House  of  Commons  alone,  if  it  pleased,  could 
vote  standing  committees  of  inquiry  into 
every  branch  of  the  Government ;  and  if  it 
were  firm,  a  Ministry  would  soon  be  found 
willing  to  submit.  The  principle  once  estab¬ 
lished,  the  rest  would  regulate  itself,  if  not 
in  exactly  that  mode  which  American  pre¬ 
cedent  so  remarkably  recommends  to  us,  yet 
in  some  analogous  mode.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  surely  be  important  to  secure  the 
new  principles  by  formal  enactment,  or  by 
certain  symbolic  changes.  To  prescribe  by 
formula  the  cardinal  points  above  insisted  on, 
it  should  be  avowed  in  every  diploma,  that 
a  War,  a  Peace,  or  a  Treaty,  with  a  foreign 
Power,  is  undertaken  by  the  Queen,  “  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  House  of 
Peers and  that  a  Nomination  to  Office  is 
made  by  the  Queen,  ‘‘  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Houseof  Commons.”  Neither 
of  these  is  any  real  lessening  of  the  Queen’s 
personal  authority.  The  Queen  can  do 
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nothing  without  "  the  advice  and  consent”  of 
a  Minister,  at  present ;  and  though,  like  the 
Commons,  she  can  dismiss  a  Ministry,  yet, 
no  more  than  they,  can  she  control  it ;  and 
when,  after  dismissing  it,  she  is  forced  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  back,  it  can  do  what  it  pleases,  against 
her  will  and  judgment.  At  present  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  an  undue  power  of  the  Crown 
which  we  are  engaged  in  lessening,  but  an 
undue  power  of  Bureaucracy,  or  rather,  of 
Cliquitm — the  jugglery  of  Outs  with  Ins, 
which  gambles  away  the  interests  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

But — so  vast  is  this  British  empire — the 
Lower  House,  in  which  rests,  and  must  rest 
the  ultimate  piatronage  to  office  (because  with 
it  rests  the  sole  power  over  the  purse),  can¬ 
not  efficiently  perform  its  high  multifarious 
duties,  unless  it  is  delivered  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  ^pression  of  work  which  is  not  its 
own.  The  most  crying  grievance  here  is 
that  of  Private  Bills,  on  which  we  need  now 
say  little,  because  in  our  9th  number  (Jan. 
1854)  we  dwelt  at  large  on  this  subject,  un¬ 
der  “  Constitutional  Inform.”  Moreover,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,” 
is  a  most  vigorous,  decisive,  and  unanswer¬ 
able  onslaught  against  this  pernicious  enor¬ 
mity  ;  in  a  tone  which,  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  organ,  is  very  remarkable,  and  indicates 
that  the  time  is  really  come  for  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  abuse.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
press,  that  we  must  beware  lest  this  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  new  effort  for  Central  Boards  de¬ 
voted  to  special  functions ;  as  a  Board  of 
Railways,  a  Board  of  Telegraphs,  a  Board  of 
Harbors,  a  Board  of  Docks,  a  Board  to  pro¬ 
tect  Sailors,  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of 
Education,  (kc.  For  this  result  one  para¬ 
graph  in  the  ”  Edinburgh  Review”  strives — 
a  paragraph  so  out  of  harmony  with  the  arti¬ 
cle,  that  one  may  think  It  to  have  been  foist¬ 
ed  in  by  the  editor  agmnst  the  writer’s  will. 
Central  Boards  are  a  devouring  plague.  The 
number  of  them  needed  is  infinite,  unless 
Parliament  is  still  to  have  a  mass  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  local  business  ;  in  fact,  for  every  ex¬ 
tension  of  practical  science  a  new  Board  will 
be  wanted,  and  will  never  be  appointed  un¬ 
til  twenty  years  too  late,  if  indeed  the  sys¬ 
tem  were  good.  Many  of  the  decisive  ob¬ 
jections  urged  by  the  “  Edinburgh  Review” 
against  Private  Bills  in  Parliament,  apply  to 
every  Central  Board.  If  a  railway  is  wanted 
from  Cork  to  Kerry,  how  absurd  it  is  to 
bring  witnesses  up  to  London  to  argue  the 
case  before  a  Committee  of  Parliament  I 
True  :  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  bring  them 
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up  to  London  before  a  Central  Railway 
Board.  Besides,  such  Boards  will  constantly 
clash  with  one  another ;  nor  can  they  ever 
have  the  same  interest  or  knowledge  in  a 
local  affair  as  the  locality  itself.  The  only 
rightful,  and  the  only  constitutional  mode  of 
delivering  Parliament  from  the  incubus  of 
Private  Bills  and  local  Bills,  is  to  cesnsoi- 
tate  Locaf  Legitlation: — whether  by  simply 
falling  back  on  the  old  principles  of  England, 
and  working  by  the  Common  Law  (which 
Mr.  J.  Toulmin  Smith  alleges  to  be  feasible, 
as  soon  as  certain  injurious  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  repealed)  ; — or  whether  by  a  real 
construction  of  provincial  legislation  on  a 

Sreater  scale,  analogues  to  the  States  of  the 
nion — we  do  not  now  discuss.  Ttie  ques¬ 
tion  b  a  highly-important  one,  and  we  ven¬ 
tured  some  thoughts  concerning  it  in  the 
article  already  rel^erred  to ;  but  the  great 
principle  of  real  local  legislatures,  which  are 
able  to  deal  with  the  highest  moral  and  in- 
dustrisl  interests,  equally  with  petty  police 
and  care  of  the  streets--legislature8  which 
are  certain  never  to  be  overruled  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  the  gravest  necessity — this 
principle  is  more  important  than  any  of  the 
details. 

In  this  connection,  we  think  a  passage 
from  a  recent  tract  of  the  Anti-Centraliza¬ 
tion  Union  very  pertinent. — (Balaclava  at 
/Tome,  p.  6.) 

”  The  ‘  Constitution*  requires,  and  formerly  the 
practice  was,  that  in  every  place  continual  and 
habitual  Inquiries  shall  be  held  as  to  all  those 
matters  which  concern  the  common  welfare,  and 
with  which  the  only  business  of  the  State  is,  to 
take  care  that  they  are  rightly  fulfilled  in  every 
part.  Thus  wrong  was  promptly  discovered,  and 
the  remedy  applied.  No  man  could  escape  his 
responsibility,  and  each  Unity  was  held  to  its 
duty.  And  thus  the  means  were  ever  present, 
and  tn  habitxul  orderly  use  in  every  parish  and 

in  every  county,  &c . The  Bastard 

Counteifeit  [of  the  Constitution]  has  it  as  a  part 
of  its  plan,  that  all  this  course  of  Inquiry  shall  be 
carefully  smothered  and  avoided.  Where  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests — -from  whom  or  to  whom — in 
any  matter,  no  man  can  tell.  Not  a  local  matter 
can  arise,  but  the  Poor-Law  Board  interferes  here, 
the  Board  of  Health  there,  the  Privy  Council  in 
this  place,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that,  .  .  . 

till  nothing  flourishes  but  Functionalism . 

Any  utterance  in  an  organic  shape  is  absolutely 
stopped  :  thus  Cliquism  succeeds  in  going  on  its 
way  unchecked.” 

In  many  quarters  one  meets  the  attempt 
to  ”  improve”  the  recent  break-down  of  our 
administration  into  an  argument  for  despotic 
centralization,  veiled  under  admiration  for 
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the  success  of  French  management.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  warlike  affairs,  the  argument  is  plaus¬ 
ible  to  thoughtless  persons ;  because  un¬ 
doubtedly,  in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  central¬ 
ized  power  is  essential ;  but  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument,  it  suffices  to  remark, 
that  the  American  Union  has  betrayed  no 
lack  of  central  energy  in  warlike  matters.  In 
fact,  the  more  Parliament  can  be  divested  of 
private  bills  and  local  legislation,  the  more 
will  the  Cabinet  also  be  freed  from  this  ex¬ 
traneous  duty.  At  present,  such  questions 
as  a  London  Cab  Act,  or  Intramural  BuriaU, 
or  the  tariff  of  a  local  railway,  are  liable  to 
distract  a  prime  minister  in  the  midst  of  a 
war ;  or  else,  to  avoid  this,  a  stop  is  put  to 
domestic  improvement.  In  short,  we  think 
that  all  Reformers  will  do  well  to  inscribe  on 
their  d  ig,  that  Reform  must  take  tke  direc¬ 
tion  of  America,  not  of  France.  How  little 
could  be  effected  for  liberty  by  Universal 
Suffrage  and  Republicanism,  under  a  central¬ 
ized  system,  was  exhibited  in  France  from 
1848  to  1851,  too  clearly  to  be  mistaken  or 
explained  away. 

^gland  at  present  suffers  in  part  under 
the  same  disease  as  paralyzed  France  in  1848, 
viz. :  that  so  very  few  persons  are  sufficiently 
known  to  command  conddence  in  high  office. 
This  is  because  our  counties  and  municipali¬ 
ties  are  not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  normal 
schools  for  the  Parliament.  In  America, 
there  are  thirty -one  centres  of  legislation  and 
of  political  life ;  and  in  the  best-ordered  Free 
Slates,  the  towns  are  quite  as  active  in  the 
judgment  and  transacting  of  great  moral  in¬ 
terests,  locally,  as  the  State  Legislatures. 
They  are  schools  in  which  statesmen  are  not 
only  trained,  bnt  become  known.  They 
healthily  occupy  local  ambition,  and  teach  in 
every  quarter  what  are  the  rights  of  freemen 
and  what  their  limits — of  course  always 
except  where  the  cursed  Slavery  comes  in. 
A  very  little  insight  as  to  the  working  of 
things  in  America  will  show  how  much  more 
important  are  these  local  institutions  than 
the  mere  universal  suffrage  for  Congressional 
and  Presidential  elections.  A  large  change 
in  the  latter  might  be  made  without  at  all 
impairing  true  and  republican  freedom  or 
energy ;  but  to  tamper  with  the  local  free¬ 
dom  would  be  damaging  or  fatal.  English 
Radicals,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  done  immense  mischief  to  real  freedom 
and  good  government  in  England,  by  the 
enormously  overstrained  importance  they 
have  attached  to  what  is  absurdly  called 
“  the  franchise.”  To  Universal  Suffrage, 
when  a  nation  has  its  other  institutions  like 
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America,  (it  will  be  seen  from  above,)  we 
have  no  objection  ;  but  we  appeal  to  France, 
as  showing  how  delusive  it  will  be,  where 
Functionarism  and  Centralization  rule. 

The  suggestions  which  we  have  made  above 
may  be  conveniently  summed  up  in  their  as- 

?ect  toward  “  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.” 

bey  propose  to  give  to  the  Queen  a  really 
free  choice  of  servants ;  to  give  to  the  Lords 
a  control  over  the  foreign  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet  ;  and  to  give  to  the  Commons  a  con¬ 
trol  over  the  appointments  -to  the  peerage, 
as  well  as  to  all  nominations  to  office.  All 
three  branches  will  hereby  gain  in  efficiency 
and  in  honor.  The  Cabinet  will  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  in  fact  as  it  is  in  theory  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  will  be  responsible  while  it  exists  as 
a  Cabinet,  which  is  the  only  real  responsi¬ 
bility.  Its  power  to  do  mischief,  by  neglect, 
incompetency,  or  sinister  interest,  will  be 
enormously  lessened ;  but  its  power  to  do 
good  will  be  increased  ;  for  it  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  from  the  incubus  of  many  greedy 
cliumaots  whom  it  cannot  now  resist,  and,  by 
carrying  on  its  work  under  clearer  publicity, 
or  under  the  severe  inspection  of  a  standing 
committee,  it  will  receive  higher  confidence 
from  the  nation. 

The  main  reforms  here  proposed  are  not 
untried  or  theoretic.  They  are  no  mere  d 
priori  speculation,  but  a  living  part  of  the 
great  American  system.  We  know  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  exhaust  this  subject  in  a  single 
article ;  its  very  fruitfulness  forbids.  We 
are  confident  that  it  is  a  germ  of  the  richest 
promise ;  and,  if  it  obtain  attention  from  the 
public,  further  inquiry  will  be  made,  whether 
any  of  those  evils  result  in  America,  which  a 
mind  trained  to  look  at  everything  through 
English  prejudices  will  predict.  As  the 
Ministers  of  despotic  Courts  urge,  that  no 
one  will  take  the  trouble  of  becoming  Minis¬ 
ter,  if  he  needs  to  carry  his  measures  in  a 
Parliament,  so  it  will  perhaps  be  objected, 
••  Men  of  education  and  rank  will  not  accept 
office  on  the  condition  of  being  really  con¬ 
trolled  by  Parliament or,  “  Will  you  not 
bring  government  to  a  deadlock  ?”  or, 
**  How,  ever,  could  a  great  measure,  like  a 
Reform  Bill,  be  carried  ?”  It  is  here  suffi¬ 
cient  to  reply,  that  the  experience  of  America 
proves  all  such  practical  difficulties  to  be 
purely  imaginary.  In  spite  of  having  legis¬ 
latures  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  they 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  eminently  able 
men  anxious  to  sit  in  the  President’s  cabinet. 
If  these  are  repelled  from  it,  it  is  not  by 
the  need  of  acting  with  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress,  but  by  the  difficulty  of 
1« 
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agreeing  with  the  President.  Affairs  never 
come  to  a  deadlock  there  by  a  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress;  nor 
bare  they  the  slightest  difficulty  for  the  ma- 
chitury  of  carrying  bills  of  the  most  gigantic 
import,  (as  the  Homestead  Bill,  which  virtu¬ 
ally  would  alienate  the  public  revenue  of 
Co^ress,)  whenever  public  opinion  is  ripe. 

We  have  hitherto  purposely  evaded  a 
topic  on  which  at  present  there  will  be  strong 
difference  of  judgment,  viz. :  whether  the 
American  principle  of  utterly  refusing  to 
Ministers  seats  in  Parliament  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  Englishmen  defend  our  practice  by 
saying  that  it  forces  Ministers  out  of  their 
secret  bureaus,  constrains  them  to  popular 
arts,  gives  the  nation  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  them  make  their  own  representations, 
and  usefully  exposes  them  to  vivA  toce  inter¬ 
rogation  in  Parliament.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  all  ministerial  speeches  are  necessarily 
spoken  for  the  Cabinet  and  not  from  the 
heart  of  the  individual  Minister ;  hence  they 
are  not  only  apt  to  be  delusive,  but  they 
train  men  to  habits  of  insincerity  as  a  part  of 
duty ; — that  such  insincerity  is  not  an  im¬ 
aginary,  but  a  real  and  pressing  evil ; — that 
the  weight  given  to  ministerial  "explana¬ 
tions”  is  highly  dangerous,  (as  indeed  our 
last  twenty  five  years  abundantly  prove,) 
and  that  the  rfports  made  by  American 
standing  committees  after  hearing  Ministers 
in  private,  give  to  the  public  far  more  truth, 
and  more  fundamental  research,  than  Minis¬ 
ters  ever  give  out  in  our  Parliament ;  and,  as 
to  viva  voce  questions,  it  is  notorious  that 
Ministers  continually  either  evade  them,  or 
flatly  refuse  to  answer.  Well,  let  this  mat¬ 
ter  stand  over  for  judgment ;  but  the  course 
we  have  suggested  would  leave  both  methods 
open,  so  that  the  American  system  would  be 
Me  to  grow  up  gradually  among  us,  if  the 
convenience  of  the  public  service  and  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Parliament  were  to  lean  that  way. 
At  the  same  time,  our  present  practice 
abounds  with  inconvenience.  The  need  of 
reSlection  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis 
has  been  often  severely  complained  of ;  and 
if  the  constituencies  of  England  ever  become 
resolved  that  their  representative  shall  speak 
to  them  from  his  own  mind  and  heart,  in¬ 
stead  of  mystifying  bis  sentiments  according 
to  the  momentary  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  it 
will  become  impossible  for  Minifters  to  ob¬ 
tain  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  We  know 
the  Whig  theory  that  a  representative  is  not 
a  mere  mouthpiece  for  his  constituents ;  be 
it  so ;  but  surely  constituents  may  demand 


that  he  will  tell  them  fundamentally  and  sin¬ 
cerely  all  his  political  judgments,  desires, 
and  aims,  and  candidly  explain  the  true  mo¬ 
tive  for  his  past  votes. 

Finally,  we  would  press  upon  our  readers 
the  very  evil  tendency — at  once  anarchical 
and  despotical — of  relying  on  momentary 
and  voluntary  '*  associations”  for  carrying  on 
"her  Majesty’s  agitation,”  as  it  has  been 
grotesquely  called.  Votes  passed  in  territo¬ 
rial  and  constitutional  assemblies,  after  de¬ 
liberation  on  both  sides  concerning  public  or 
foreign  affairs,  are  quite  another  thing.  This 
is  a  very  healthy  development  of  local  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  is  therefore  scoffed  at  by  the 
journals  which,  when  it  suits  their  policy, 
scold  the  apathy  of  England  for  not  “  agi¬ 
tating”  by  voluntary  meetings  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Such  unions  are  to  organic  bodies 
what  revolutionary  tribunals  are  to  regular 
courts  of  justice— they  are  exceedingly  to  be 
deprecated,  yet  needful  at  certain  crises  of  a 
nation.  Any  new  voluntary  association  for 
reform  ought  (like  a  constituent  assembly) 
to  take  up  as  its  problem,  bow  to  make  this 
the  last  association  of  the  kind.  The  antag¬ 
onism  which  provides  for  future  progress 
ought  to  be  secured  within  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  themselves,  and  to  exist  in  constant 
activity,  and  not  to  need  a  new  extempore 
organization  for  each  separate  occasion. 
Wnat  is  Parliament  for,  if  it  is  not  a  valid 
and  sufficient  check  on  the  executive?  Very 
many  questions  remain  over  concerning  the 
future  organization  of  Parliament;  such  as 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  the  qualification 
of  members,  the  oaths,  the  qualifications  for 
suffrage,  the  power  of  dissolution,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  standing  committees  during  the 
recess,  the  carrying  on  of  reports  from  one 
Parliament  to  another,  «kc.,  &c.  To  expect 
or  desire  such  matters  to  be  decided  by  agi¬ 
tation  from  without  and  by  voluntary  leagues, 
is  a  grave  error ;  they  should  come  forwards, 
each  in  its  own  ripeness,  from  within  the  bo¬ 
som  of  Parliament.  They  do  not  now,  be¬ 
cause  the  holders  and  the  expectants  of  office 
have  a  common  interest  (opposed  to  that  of 
the  nation  and  indeed  of  the  Queen)  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Ministry; 
and  while  the  chief  leaders  in  Parliament  are 
Ins  and  Outs,  this  must  continue.  The  evil 
will  be  redressed,  as  soon  as  standiko  com¬ 
mittees  assert  the  independent  life  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  must 
be  renewed,  unless  the  boasted  British  con¬ 
stitution  is  to  decay  in  disgrace. 
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This  is  not  a  historical  romance,  but  a  true 
romance  of  history,  where  we  find  in  real  life 
a  group  of  characters,  and  a  sequence  of 
events,  as  artistical  as  anything  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  imagination  of  the  finest 
writer  of  fiction.  First  we  have  the  heroine, 
Anne,  the  young  and  lovely  heiress  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  whose  hand  is  competed  for  by  rival 
princes.  One  of  these,  brave  and  handsome, 
the  very  soul  of  chivalrous  honor,  appears  to 
have  touched  her  girlish  heart,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  have  impressed  strongly  her  girlish 
imagination.  This  was  Louis  of  Orleans, 
whose  wife,  the  Princess  Jeanne,  forced  upon 
him  by  her  father  Louis  XL,  would  not  have 
stood  much  in  the  way  in  those  days  of  pa¬ 
pal  dispensations.  But  Louis,  although  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  had  no  chance  of 
reigning,  as  Charles  YIIl.  was  approaching 
a  marriageable  age,  and  Orleans  himself  had 
incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  regent,  Anne 
de  Beaujeu,  whose  marked  preference  he  had 
slighted.  For  these  reasons  he  was  an  ineli¬ 
gible  husband  for  Anne,  since  be  could  not 
protect  her  menaced  country  ;  and  patriotism 
was  the  strongest  passion — stronger  even 
than  love — in  the  breast  of  the  young  heiress. 

Anne,’’  says  Miss  Costello,  "  had  one  pre¬ 
dominant  feeling,  which  overpowered  any 
personal  inclination  she  might  have,  or  any 
selfish  wish — it  was  .her  devotion  to  her 
country,  and  this  she  never  lost  throughout 
her  whole  career.  To  her,  Brittany  was  all 
in  all,  and  its  interests  to  be  considered  be¬ 
fore  any  other ;  to  secure  advantages  to 
Brittany,  she  was  content  to  sacrifice  every 
other  object,  and  for  this  reason  she  was 
ready  to  listen  to  all  offers  except  those  of 
Alain  d’Albret.”  Count  d’Albret,  the  villain 
of  the  piece,  “  was  advanced  in  life,  of  a  bad 
reputation  for  morality,  disagreeable  in  per¬ 
son  and  manners,  and  unsuited  in  all  ways 
to  a  young  girl  of  such  distinction  both  of 
person  and  rank.  Alain  had  at  first  wooed 
entirely  from  mercenary  motives ;  but  as  the 
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princess  grew  older,  he  appears  to  have  con¬ 
ceived  a  violent  passion  for  her,  which  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  perceiving,  and  seeing  at 
the  same  time  that  his  own  hopes  were  fad¬ 
ing  away,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  treating 
his  rival  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  his 
young  friends  and  followers  were  not  behind¬ 
hand  in  imitating  his  example,  and  frequent 
disputes  and  disagreements  ensued  between 
the  antique  lover  and  the  preferred,  but  al¬ 
most  hopelessly  attached,  pretender  to  the 
princess’s  band.”  Another  suitor  was  the 
Vicomte  de  Rohan,  who  advanced  claims  upon 
the  duchy  in  case  of  her  father’s  death,  and 
whose  marriage  with  the  heiress  would  pot  an 
end  to  all  difficulties.  The  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  however,  an  amiable  prince  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  considered  to  be  the  most 
promising  defender  of  Brittany,  and  to  him 
Anne  submitted  to  be  betrothed  without  a 
murmur.  While  these  fierce  rivalries  were 
going  on,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  tumult 
of  contending  interests;  and  the  duke,  with 
his  poor  little  heiress,  was  "  forced  to  change 
their  abode  frequently,  in  order  that  bis  re¬ 
bellious  barons  should  not  know  where  to 
find  them  ;  and  according  as  he  allowed  one 
suitor  to  hope  more  than  his  rival,  he  regu¬ 
lated  the  place  of  their  abode.” 

Such  are  Miss  Costello’s  personages  and 
materials  ;  but  even  in  tbe  subordinate  char¬ 
acters,  there  is  everythmg  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired  by  a  vrriter  of  tbe  romance  of  history. 
'The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Jeanne,  the 
despised  wife  of  Orleans,  who  exhibits -the 
most  devoted,  though  somewhat  saint-like, 
affection  for  her  husband  throughout.  Tbe 
vindictive  regent  realises  all  the  poet  says  : 

Earth  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  tamed. 

And  hell  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

She  shuts  up  the  duke  in  a  dungeon,  with  an 
iron  cage  for  his  accommodation  at  night; 
and  it  is  only  with  infinite  difficulty  that  Je- 
anna  obtains  permission  to  visit  her  husband. 
“  Accordingly,  she  set  forth,  with  a  trembling 
heart,  towards  the  place  of  his  detention;  and 
I  it  is  said,  that  when  she  came  within  sight  of 
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the  Grosse  Tour,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  | 
tears,  which  she  was  unable  to  repress  when 
she  was  conducted  to  the  dungeon,  in  which 
she  beheld  him  pale,  worn,  and  languishing 
in  untended  sickness.” 

At  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Anne  was  left  to  struggle  as  she  might 
among  the  contending  suitors ;  but  at  length 
she  appears  to  have  yielded  to  something 
very  like  absolute  force,  and  she  and  her  be¬ 
loved  duchy  became  the  prey  of  the  king  of 
France.  “  The  Duchess  Anne  is  described  at 
this  period,  by  all  the  historians  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  as  remarkably  pleas¬ 
ing  in  person :  her  complexion  was  of  das- 
zling  fairness,  with  a  rich  color  in  her  cheeks ; 
her  forehead  was  high  and  broad — a  fact 
which  all  the  statues  and  busts  of  her  prove ; 
her  expression  modest,  but  dignified;  her 
face  rather  long ;  her  nose  well  shaped  ;  and 
her  mouth  in  beautiful  proportion.  Her 
height  was  not  above  the  middle  size,  but 
her  carriage  was  majestic  and  noble  ;  and 
though  a  little  lame,  the  defect  was  hardly 
perceived,  from  the  care  she  took  to  conceal 
it  by  her  manner  of  moving,  aided  by  the 
shoes  she  wore."  With  these  advantages  of 
person,  she  was  warm-hearted,  generous, 
frank,  and  truthful ;  but  at  the  same  time 
had  an  excessive  pride,  which  at  times  made 
her  stubborn  and  relentless.  She  bore  her 
enforced  dignity  not  only  without  complaint, 
but  with  extraordinary  grace  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  ;  and  ended  by  becoming  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  heroic  young  king,  Charles 
VIIL,  who  had  been  as  much  a  puppet  of 
policy  as  herself. 

When  the  king  returned  from  the  Italian 
wars,  where  he  bad  played  the  part  of  a 
knight-errant  rather  than  of  a  general,  an 
accident  he  met  with  in  the  Ch&teau  of  Am- 
boise,  when  leading  his  consort  through  a 
dark  passage,  caus^  his  death.  What  is 
the  next  turn  of  the  story  ?  Louis  of  Or¬ 
leans,  her  early  lover,  is  now  the  king  of 
France.  **  He  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
shocked  and  distressed  as  the  rest  on  receiv¬ 
ing  this  unexpected  news,  and  his  first 
thought  was  of  the  queen.  He,  accordingly, 
despatched  two  of  the  oldest  friends  of 
Charles  to  her  with  messages  of  condolence ; 
but  Anne  refused  to  see  any  one :  her  grief 
was  so  intense,  that  for  two  days  and  nights 


she  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  weeping  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  lying  prone  on  the  floor  of  her 
chamber  in  uncontrollable  desolation.”  Nor 
was  her  grief  transitory.  “  Henceforth  she 
dedicated  herself  to  doing  honor  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Charles  ;  and  not  content  with  the 
usual  mourning  costume  of  the  widowed 
queens  of  France  who  had  preceded  her,  and 
whose  costume  had  been  hitherto  white,  she 
caused  her  dresses  to  be  all  of  black,  and 
thus  introduced,  for  the  first  time  in  France, 
a  habit  which  would  appear  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  to  adopt  under  similar  circumstances." 

This,  however,  could  not  last.  Louis  avows 
himself  her  lover ;  and  Anne,  besides  her  mo¬ 
tives  of  personal  predilection,  could  not  do  so 
much  injustice  to  her  country  as  to  refuse  bis 
proposals.  “  Their  love,”  says  Miss  Costel¬ 
lo,  "  was  on  both  sides  as  chivalrous,  and 
dignified,  and  pure,  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  those  romances  which  at  that  time 
still  gave  the  tone  to  society,  and  kept  it  free 
from  the  license  and  the  weakness  which  the 
startling  changes  in  the  next  reign  of  Francis 
I.  created  and  encouraged.” 

This  chivalrous  love,  notwithstanding,  did 
not  scruple  to  overthrow  the  sanctities  of 
marriage  to  obtain  its  object.  Poor  Jeanna 
was  set  aside  by  a  papal  dispensation,  and  on 
ceasing  to  be  even  a  nominal  wife,  became  a 
true  saint. 

“  It  was  believed  that  a  luminous  appear¬ 
ance  filled  the  chamber  in  which  she  died, 
and  the  nuns  of  the  Annunciation  at  Bourges 
saw  a  golden  light  hovering  over  the  palace 
where  she  was  dying.  It  was  found  that 
she  had  always  worn  haircloth,  and  an  iron 
chain  with  points  round  her  waist,  and  a 
cross,  with  five  silver  points,  near  her  heart, 
next  her  skin.  The  tradition  is,  that  she  had 
made  this  cross  herself  of  the  nails  of  a  lute 
which  she  had  once  touched  with  too  much 
pleasure,  perhaps  in  the  days  when  she  bad 
ventured  to  hope  that  her  accomplishments 
might  win  her  husband’s  love !"’ 

While  the  subject  of  this  work  justifies  us 
in  treating  it  as  a  romance  of  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  Miss  Costello  has  dis¬ 
charged  her  serious  task  with  care  and  skill, 
and  that  the  volume  is  entitled  to  a  dis- 
tinraished  place  in  the  department  of  histor¬ 
ical  biography. 
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PERHArs  to  no  one  of  the  “  dead  kings  of 
melody” — as  Shelley  finely  designates  the 
musical  Titans  whose  works  hare  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
civilized  world — is  the  art  more  indebted  than 
to  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  Handel  was 
undoubtedly  more  massive,  Beethoven  more 
rofound  and  impassioned,  Haydn  and  Men- 
eUsohn  more  refined  ;  but  Mozart’s  preco¬ 
city  of  genius,  versatility  of  talent,  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  achievements,  render  him  unique 
among  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

John  Chrysostom  Wolfoano  Amadeus 
Mozart  was  bom  January  27, 1756,  at  Salz¬ 
burg.  ^  His  father,  Leopold,  was  the  son  of  a 
bookbinder  at  Augsburg,  whence  he  remov¬ 
ed  to  Salzburg,  where  he  studied  jurispru¬ 
dence  at  the  university.  Being  a  good  musi¬ 
cian,  and  an  excellent  violinist,  he  entered,  on 
leavii^  the  university,  the  family  of  Count 
Von  Thurn,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and 
afterwards,  at  his  recommendation,  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Here 
he  by  degrees  raised  himself  to  the  post  of 
sub-director  of  the  Archbishop’s  chapel  ;  a 
situation  which  seems  to  have  been  anything 
but  a  lucrative  one,  as  we  find  him,  in  bis 
twenty-first  year,  publishing  six  violin  trios 
which  he  had  composed,  and  which  he  had 
engraved  himself  to  save  expense.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  some  ambition  and  considerable 
industry  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  bis  having 
composed,  before  his  eclipse  by  the  superior 
talents  of  his  son,  no  less  than  twelve  oratorios, 
besides  a  multitude  of  pieces  for  the  church, 
the  theatre,  Ac.  As  soon  as  he  found  him¬ 
self  in  possession  of  the  means,  be  married 
one  Anna  Bertlina,  and  the  young  couple 
were  so  distinguished  for  beauty,  that  it  was 
remarked  in  the  city  that  so  handsome  a 
couple  had  never  before  been  seen  there. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  all  of 
whom  died  in  their  infancy,  except  a  girl  and 
a  boy.  The  girl,  Maria  Anna,  was  some  five 
years  older  than  her  brother,  whose  life  we 
propose  to  sketch,  and  survived  him  many 
years. 


With  the  increase  of  bis  family,  poor  Leo¬ 
pold  Mozart  was  compelled  to  redouble  his 
efiforts  as  a  teacher  of  the  violin  and  clavier, 
the  latter  being  a  keyed  instrument,  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  pianoforte.  His 
mode  of  tuition  seems  to  have  been  very  ju¬ 
dicious,  and  his  reputation  was  soon  greatly 
increased  by  the  publication,  about  the  time 
of  his  boy’s  birth,  of  his  Violituchule,  a  work 
highly  esteemed  by  violinists.  Himself  an 
enthusiast  in  music,  it  was  hut  natural  that 
the  father  should  be  solicitous  for  the  musical 
education  of  his  children.  His  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  Maria  Anna,  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
age  of  seven  than  she  became  her  father’s 
pupil,  and  made  rapid  prc^ess.  Little  Wolf- 
ang  was  at  this  pericKl  only  three  years  old, 
ut  as  he  was  constantly  present  at  his  sister’s 
lessons,  he  soon  manifested  his  interest  in  the 
music  by  striking  thirds  and  other  harmonious 
intervals.  When  a  year  older  his  father  be¬ 
gan  to  give  him  lessons  also,  and  it  is  record¬ 
ed  that  even  at  this  infantine  age  he  could 
remember  the  solos  in  any  concerts  he  at¬ 
tended.  So  much,  indeed,  had  bis  musical 
precocity  now  developed  itself,  that  he  could 
learn  a  short  piece  in  half  an  hour,  and  play 
it  neatly  in  true  time,  could  unravel  intuitively 
the  mysteries  of  harmony,  and  even  compose 
little  pieces  which  his  father  wrote  down  for 
him.  The  book  in  which  these  productions 
I  were  written  was  kept  by  his  rister,  as  a  pre¬ 
cious  memorial,  to  the  end  of  her  life.  Mr. 
Holmes,  in  bis  fascinating  “  life  of  Mozart,” 
presents  us  with  several  specimens  of  his 
composition  in  his  fourth  and  sixth  years. 

The  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  whose  shrewd 
business-like  habits  were  strengthened,  no 
doubt,  by  bis  slender  means,  seeing  the  indu¬ 
bitable  evidences  of  singular  musical  talent 
in  his  children,  decided  to  take  them  both  to 
the  Bavarian  Court  at  Munich,  for  which  place 
they  set  out  in  January,  1762. 

As  a  child  little  Wolfgang  was  ardent  and 
sensitive  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  con¬ 
tinually  he  would  ask  those  a^ut  nim  wheth¬ 
er  they  loved  him,  and  if  in  jest  they  answered 
in  the  negative,  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears. 
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His  ardor  was  so  great,  that  before  he  ap-  father  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  had 
plied  himself  to  music  he  would  he  sometimes  no  instruction.  The  child  replied  that  it  was 
so  absorbed  by  a  game  that  he  would  forget  not  necessary  to  have  been  taught,  to  play  a 
even  his  meals.  Of  arithmetic  he  was  so  fond  second  violin  part,  but  the  father  bade  him 
that  the  walls,  the  tables,  and  the  floor  were  go  away  and  not  disturb  them.  At  this  re¬ 
covered  with  his  figures.  But,  although  his  buflf,  he  left  the  room,  with  his  little  fiddle, 
fondness  for  arithmetic  remained  with  him  crying  bitterly,  but  was  recalled  at  the  special 
through  life,  yet  music  gradually  gained  the  request  of  his  friend  the  trumpeter,  who 
complete  ascendency  over  him,  and  even  the  begged  he  might  be  allowed  to  play  the  sec- 
removal  of  his  playthings  from  one  room  to  ond  part  with  him.  Little  Wolfgang,  though 
another  was  often  done  by  him  to  music.  he  had  been  allowed  to  play  only  on  con- 
The  precocious  genius  of  young  Wolfgang  dition  that  he  played  so  softly  that  no  one 
began  now  rapidly  to  develop  itself.  No-  could  hear  him,  played  so  well  that  the 
thing  in  his  musical  tuition  appeared  new  to  trumpeter,  looking  at  the  astonished  father, 
him;  it  seemed  impossible  to  teach  him  any-  laid  aside  his  violin.  The  father  was  so  over- 
thing  he  did  not  know  before.  He  now,  joyed  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and 
although  only  six  years  old,  began  to  display  after  they  had  played  through  the  whole  of 
the  ambition  and  the  science  of  a  composer,  the  six  trios,  the  young  violinist  was  so  intoxi- 
and  could  even  write  in  score,  and  compose  cated  with  the  applause  of  the  party  that  he 
without  an  instrument.  One  day  the  father,  actually  attempted  the  first  violin  part, 
returning  from  church  with  a  friend,  found  In  the  autumn  of  1762  the  father  started 
his  little  son  busy  with  pen  and  ink.  What  with  his  two  children  for  Vienna,  and  during 
are  you  doing  there  ?”  said  the  father,  their  tour  gave  concerts  with  gp-eat  success. 
“  Writing  a  concerto  for  the  clavier,”  was  the  At  one  small  town  where  they  stopped,  we 
reply  ;  ”  the  first  part  is  just  finished.”  “  It  find  little  Woferl,  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
must  be  something  very  fine,  I  dare  say  :  let  rattling  on  the  organ  belonging  to  a  Francis- 
us  look  at  it.”  “  No,  no,  it  is  not  ready  yet,”  can  monastery  there  so  cleverly  that  the 
said  the  boy.  The  father  took  up  the  paper,  astonished  fathers  hastened  from  the  dinner 
which  was  covered  with  blotted  notes  so  as  table  into  the  choir  to  listen.  At  the  opera 
to  be  scarcely  legible,  and  with  his  friend  the  delighted  father  overhears  the  Archduke 
laughed  heartily.  Examining  the  composi-  Leopold  talking  to  some  one  respecting  his 
tion,  however,  more  attentively,  his  laughter  boy.  They  were  continually  introduced  to 
was  turned  into  tears  of  joy,  for  he  found  personages  of  the  highest  rank,  andAhe  father 
there  were  ideas  in  the  music  far  beyond  the  writes — “  Everywhere  the  ladies  are  in  love 
years  of  the  little  composer.  Observing  to  with  my  boy.”  So  great  an  effect  was  pro- 
the  boy  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  It  duced  by  these  concerts  that  the  family  soon 
is  a  concerto,”  he  replied,  and  must  be  received  a  summons  to  attend  at  the  Austrian 
practiced  before  it  can  be  performed.  It  Court.  Their  appearance  there  is  thus  de- 
ought  to  go  in  this  way.”  And,  ns  well  as  scribed  by  the  father :  ”  We  were  so  gracious- 
he  was  able,  he  began  to  play,  in  order  to  give  ly  received  by  both  their  Majesties,  that  my 
an  idea  of  the  music.  This  concerto  was  relation  would  be  held  for  a  fable.  Woferl 
written  with  accompaniments  in  full  score,  sprang  into  the  lap  of  the  Empress,  took  her 
The  father’s  time  now  became  so  absorbed  in  round  the  neck,  and  kissed  her  verr  heartily, 
the  musical  tuition  of  his  children,  that  he  We  were  there  from  three  to  six  o  clock,  and 
gave  up  his  general  teaching,  and  about  this  the  Emperor  himaelf  came  into  the  ante- 
time  took  them  for  three  weeks  to  Munich,  chamber  to  fetch  me  in  to  hear  the  child  play 
where  young  Wolfgang  played  a  concerto  be-  on  the  violin.”  These  visits  were  repeated 
fore  the  Elector  with  great  applause.  again  and  again,  and  on  one  occasion  the 

Returning  to  Salzburg  our  little  genius  be-  Empress  sent  two  robes  for  the  children, 
gan  to  study  the  violin,  some  one  having  given  Wolfgang’s  being  “of  a  lily  color,  of  the 
him  a  small  one  adapted  to  his  size.  He  had  finest  cloth,  with  a  wmstcoat  of  the  same,  the 
as  yet  received  no  regular  lessons,  when  an  coat,  Ac.,  with  double  broad  gold  borders.” 
excellent  violinist,  named  Wenzl,  called  one  Thus  arrayed,  our  little  genius  became  so 
day  on  his  father  to  try  over  some  new  trios  popular  that  the  carriages  of  the  nobility 
he  himself  had  composed.  The  father  played  were  continually  at  the  disposal  of  the  family  ; 
the  bass  on  the  viola,  Wenzl  the  first  violin,  they  were  often  engaged  at  several  places 
and  Schachtner,  a  trumpeter,  the  second,  the  same  evening,  and  were  bespoke  some- 
Little  Wolfgang  begged  he  might  be  per-  times  eight  days  in  advance, 
mitted  to  play  the  second  violin,  which  his  A  little  cloud  obscured  for  a  moment  this 
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brilliant  sky.  One  evening  while  young 
Wolfgang  was  at  the  Palace  he  seemed  un> 
well,  and  soon  after  exhibited  a  kind  of  scar¬ 
let  eruption.  The  anxious  father,  who  seems 
to  have  combined  in  his  mental  constitution 
a  strange  mixture  of  stern  common  sense 
with  gross  superstition,  concludes  a  letter  on 
the  subject  with,  “  Pray  get  read  three  holy 
masses  to  Loretto,  and  three  to  the  holy 
Francis  de  Paula.”  The  boy  soon  recovered, 
but  the  nobility  were  so  afraid  of  any  kind 
of  eruptive  disorder  that  a  whole  month  was 
passed  in  profitless  privacy. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however, 
the  family  agmn  appeared  in  public,  and 
again  at  Court.  Complimentary  verses  from 
the  literary,  nods  and  smiles  from  beauty, 
fashion,  and  even  royalty,  and  occasionally 
acknowledgments  of  a  more  substantial  char¬ 
acter,  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  himself,  who  was  ac*us. 
tomed  to  call  Wolfgang  “  the  little  magi¬ 
cian,”  was  fond  of  diverting  himself  with 
him.  Sometimes  the  Emperor  would  cover 
the  keys  of  the  piano  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  tell  him  to  play  with  one  finger. 

The  organisation  of  young  Wolfgang  was 
80  exceedingly  delicate  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  especially 
when  blown  by  himself;  indeed,  the  very 
handling  of  it  by  any  one  alarmed  him.  His 
ear  was  so  exquisitely  discriminative  of  sound 
that  he  would  at  once  detect  the  slightest 
flatness  in  the  tuning  of  an  instrument. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  in  spite  of  the 
vitiating  atmosphere  of  applause  in  which 
he  lived,  he  was  still  a  simple,  affectionate 
child,  obedient,  and  free  from  affectation  and 
vanity.  So  obedient,  indeed,  was  he,  that 
presents,  and  even  sweetmeats,  were  declined 
till  be  had  received  permission  to  accept 
them.  For  his  father  he  entertained  the 
deepest  love  and  veneration,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  say,  “  God  first,  and  then  papa,” 
and  cherished  the  strange  fancy  of  having 
bis  father  preserved  in  a  glass  case  when  he 
should  grow  old,  that  he  might  the  better 
admire  him.  It  was  also  his  custom  to  sing, 
every  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  a  tune  he 
had  composed,  which  he  sung  standing  in  a 
chair,  while  his  father  stood  by  his  side  to 
sing  the  seconds.  During  this,  snd  after  it, 
be  would  kiss  the  tip  of  his  father’s  nose, 
and  having  thus  shown  his  affection,  go  qui¬ 
etly  to  bed.  This  was  his  habit  till  he  was 
upwards  of  nine  years  old. 

Wolfgang  being  now  eight  years  old,  and, 
with  his  sister,  much  improved  in  music,  the 
family  again  set  out  on  a  tour,  and  gave  con¬ 


certs  at  various  places.  The  celebrated  or¬ 
gan  at  Heidelberg  attracting  the  party  as 
they  passed  through  the  city,  our  young  or¬ 
ganist  plajed  so  admirably  that  the  dean 
ordered  bis  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  in¬ 
strument  as  a  remembrance.  Concerts  were 
given  at  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle,  and  the  party,  laden  with  presents, 
but  with  a  slender  purse,  arrived  at  Paris. 
Of  the  reception  of  the  family  by  the  Court 
at  Versailles  we  know  nothing,  except  that, 
according  to  the  sister’s  account,  Madame 
Pompadour  placed  her  little  brother  on  a 
table,  and  on  his  endeavoring  to  kiss  her  she 
turned  away,  on  which  he  angrily  said, 
*'  Who  is  this  that  will  not  kiss  me?  The 
Empress  kissed  me.”  An  organ  performance 
he  gave  in  the  chapel  here  was  attended  by 
the  entire  Court.  Here  also  he  published 
his  first  works,  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
clavier,  with  violin  accompaniment.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people, 
or  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  Court, 
and  the  Mozarts,  well  satisfied  with  the  har¬ 
vest  they  had  reaped,  set  out  for  England  by 
way  of  Calais,  in  April,  1764. 

The  family  remained  in  England  till  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  and  lodged  in 
London,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Williamson, 
in  Frith  street,  Soho.  They  had  scarcely 
arrived  a  week  when  the  two  children  were 
honored  with  an  audience  at  Court,  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  Wolfgang  played  on 
the  King’s  organ  with  great  applause.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  it  is  said  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  J.  C.  Bach,  the  Queen’s  music-master, 
took  our  little  hero  between  his  knees,  and 
played  a  few  bars,  which  the  boy  continued, 
and  that  thus  playing  by  turns  they  per¬ 
formed  an  entire  sonata,  as  though  by  one 
pair  of  hands.  The  brother  and  sister,  it 
seems,  in  their  public  performances,  were 
accustomed  to  play  double  concertos  on  two 
claviers,  and  the  boy  sang  airs  with  the  great¬ 
est  feeling.  The  father  in  one  of  his  letters 
speaks  with  raptures  of  the  condescension 
and  friendliness  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
which  made  amends  for  the  (in  his  estimation) 
meagre  pay— twenty-four  guineas  per  evening. 

A  concert  of  the  family  in  June  was  fash¬ 
ionably  patronized,  and  brought  them  much 
profit,  though  the  expense  of  an  Elnglish  or¬ 
chestra  quite  alarmed  the  father.  Another 
concert,  at  which  Wolfgang  played  an  organ 
concerto,  Wiis  given  at  the  celebrated  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens.  The  father,  speaking  of  bis 
children  at  this  time,  says  :  ”  My  mrl  is  es¬ 
teemed  the  first  female  performer  in  Europe, 
though  only  twelve  years  old  .  .  .  and 
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\^olfgang,  though  only  eight,  possesses  the 
acquirements  of  a  man  of  forty.”  His  head 
had  before  this  been  full  of  an  opera;  and 
he  now,  his  father  being  ill,  and  he  himself 
precluded  from  playing,  commenced  writing 
a  symphony,  his  &rst  attempt  of  the  kind. 

The  family,  on  the  recovery  of  the  father, 
removed  to  Chelsea,  and  resided  in  the  bouse 
of  Mr.  Randall,  in  Five  Field  Row.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  (1764)  a  third  set  of 
sonatas  was  published,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  sent  Wolfgang  fifty  guineas 
for  the  compliment.  The  celebrated  Daines 
Barrington,  who  bad  some  doubts  respecting 
the  r^  age  of  the  child,  and  who  made  a 
visit  to  the  family  the  subject  of  a  long  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
who  went  expressly  to  puzzle  the  child,  but 
without  success,  gives  the  following  account 
of  him :  “  Whilst  playing  to  me,  a  favorite 
cat  came  in,  on  which  he  left  his  harpsichord, 
nor  could  we  bring  him  back  for  a  consider- 
able  time.  He  would  also  sometimes  run 
about  the  room  with  a  slick  between  his 
legfs  by  way  of  horse.”  The  concerts,  how¬ 
ever,  at  last  no  longer  possessing  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  receipts  gradually  diminished, 
and  as  the  father  had  spent  300/.  during 
their  first  year  in  London,  he  decided  not  to 
try  a  second,  and  accordingly  departed  for 
the  Hague. 

On  their  way  to  Holland,  young  Wolfgang 
played  at  Lille,  and  on  the  organ  at  Antwerp 
Cathedral.  They  had  not  been  many  weeks 
at  the  Hague  when  his  sister  was  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
himself  had  a  dangerous  attack  of  fever. 
On  his  recovery  we  find  him  again  busily 
composing,  and  a  symphony,  a  quodlibet  for 
the  Installation  festival  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  set  of  six  sonatas  for  the  clavier 
and  violin,  and  an  oratorio,  were  rapidly 
thrown  off  by  his  unwearied  pen.  His  sis¬ 
ter  informs  us  that  during  this  tour  he  lived 
so  thoroughly  in  cloudland  that  he  imagined 
himself  a  king,  and  that  bis  subjects  were 
good  children,  the  servant  of  the  family  be¬ 
ing  directed  by  him  to  draw  a  chart  of  his 
kingdom,  he  himself  dictating  the  names  of 
its  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  was  engaged 
with  thoughts  of  a  more  prosaic  descnption. 
His  leave  of  absence  from  Salzburg  had  long 
since  expired,  he  must  now  return,  and  he 
knew  not  what  sort  of  reception  be  might 
meet  with  from  the  Archbishop.  Their  tour, 
though  not  unprofitable,  had  been  less  pro¬ 
ductive,  taking  into  account  doctors'  ex¬ 


penses  and  a  liberal  style  of  living,  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

At  Paris,  young  Wolfgang  composed  (his 
first  essay  at  church  musi^  the  Kyrie  of  a 
mass  for  four  voices  and  four  stringed  instru¬ 
ments.  The  family  reached  Salzburg,  by 
way  of  Lyons  and  Schaffbausen,  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  1776.  As  Wolfgang  had  now 
more  leisure,  he  practiced  and  studied  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop,  too,  began  to  appreciate  his  talents ; 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  University  to 
compose  the  music  to  a  Latin  comedy,  en¬ 
titled  “Apollo  and  Hyacinth.” 

In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  the 
family  set  out  for  Vienna.  At  the  monastery 
of  Molk,  young  Wolfgang  on  touching  the 
organ,  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  organ¬ 
ist.  The  breaking  out  of  the  small  pox  at 
Vienna,  however,  set  a.side  all  their  plans, 
and  they  hurried  to  Olmiitz.  Here  the  poor 
boy  sickened,  attacked  himself  by  this  dis¬ 
tressing  malady,  and  lay  blind  nine  days. 
During  this  year  he  composed  a  German 
operetta,  called  “  Bastien  and  Bastienne.” 

Envy,  however,  as  is  well  known,  dogs  the 
heels  of  distinction ;  and  the  musicians  of  Vi¬ 
enna  could  not  endure  the  popularity  of  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  invited  to  Court,  and 
petted  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  them¬ 
selves.  They  tried  all  means,  therefore,  of 
injuring  his  reputation,  protesting  that  his 
playing  was  all  quackery  and  hanequinade ; 
and  the  father  saw  no  way  of  putting  these 
implacable  enemies  to  silence,  except  getting 
his  boy  to  compoi^e  an  opera,  an  idea  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  Emperor.  The 
boy  accordingly  set  to  work,  and  selected 
the  libretto  of  “  La  Finta  Semplice,”  choos¬ 
ing  probably  an  opera  buffa,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  singers  in  Vienna  at  the 
time  capable  of  a  serious  opera.  The  work 
was  completed  almost  as  soon  as  proposed 
to  him,  but,  when  ready  for  the  stage,  man¬ 
agerial  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  to  devise  means  to  ruin  or  suppress  it. 
“  The  whole  hell  of  music,”  writes  the  in¬ 
censed  father,  “  has  bestirred  itself  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  talent  of  a  child  from  being  known.” 
The  opera  having  been  written  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  company,  was  not  readily  available  for 
any  other,  and,  to  add  to  the  vexation  of  the 
father,  bis  noble  friends  would  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  any  ill  feeling  against  his 
boy.  His'  trouble  was  increased  by  learning 
that  his  salary  at  Salzburg  was  suspended, 
and  his  situation  in  danger,  but  on  being  re¬ 
quested  to  return  refused,  adroitly  assigning 
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M  a  reason  bis  determination  to  vindicate  his 
son’s  honor,  and  "  acquaint  the  world  what  a 
miracle  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  work  in  Salz¬ 
burg.”  The  poor  father,  however,  though 
he  even  stated  bis  grievances  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  was  uname  to  obtain  any  redress 
from  the  manager,  Affligio. 

But  our  indefatigable  genius  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  In  little  more  than  a  month  he 
was  ready  with  a  mass,  an  offertorium,  and 
a  *'  trumpet  concerto  for  a  boy,”  all  of  which 
were  very  popular.  He  now  occupied  him¬ 
self  in  studying  the  higher  style  of  compou- 
tion,  and  improving  himself  in  Italian.  Be¬ 
ing  appointed  concert  master  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  though  it  brought  him  little  honor 
or  profit,  he,  from  a  laudable  ambition  that 
it  should  not  be  a  mere  sinecure,  composed 
an  occasional  mass,  a  practice  which  he  in¬ 
deed  continued  till  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old. 

In  December,  1769,  Leopold  Mozart  start¬ 
ed,  with  his  boy,  for  ItsJy,  on  a  holiday 
tour.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  our  young 

fenius,  the  churches  being  filled  to  bear  the 
oy  organist,  and  on  one  occasion  at  a  mon¬ 
astery  the  monks  were  compelled  to  conduct 
him  to  the  organ  by  a  private  passage.  The 
nobility  invited  and  filed  them;  a  private 
gentleman  had  Wolfgang’s  portrait  painted; 
and  the  intoxicated  boy  wrote  home  to  his 
sister  a  madcap  letter,  full  of  lingual  play¬ 
fulness  and  vivacity,  signing  himself  **  Thy 
faithful  brother,  PorUz  vous  bien  el  aimez  moi 
loujourz.”  Indeed,  his  letters  to  his  sister 
are  full  of  comicality  and  grotesque  fun.  In 
one  of  them  he  tells  her  that  Gellert  “  is 
dead,  and  since  bis  death  has  written  no 
more  poetry  ;”  in  another,  that  a  certain 
tecunda  donna  “  has  a  presence  like  a  grena¬ 
dier  ;”  in  another,  “  Remember  me  to  Nandi, 
and  tell  her  to  pray  for  me  lustily  ;”  in  an¬ 
other  letter  he  writes,  ”  Kiss  mamma’s  band 
for  me  1,000,000,000,000  limes;”  and  in 
another,  “  I  send  thee  a  hundred  busses  or 
smacks  on  thy  wondrous  little  horse-face.” 

Arriving  at  length  at  Rome  during  the 
Holy  Week,they  hurried  to  the  Sisline  Chap¬ 
el  to  hear  the  celebrated  ”  Miserere,”  by 
Allegri,  a  production  so  highly  esteemed 
that  the  mut^icians  were  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  take  away  any 
part  of,  or  to  copy  it.  Young  Mozart,  how¬ 
ever,  was  quite  equal  to  the  difficulty,  for 
notwithstanding  that  the  music  was  compos¬ 
ed  for  a  double  choir,  and  had  no  percep¬ 
tible  rhythm,  yet  two  visits  sufficed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  task  ;  his  MS.  being  concealed  in 
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bis  hat  during  the  second  hearing,  for  cor¬ 
rection  and  completion.  The  feat  was  soon 
talked  of  in  Rome,  and  might  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  serious  consequences  bad  not  the 
aurfacity  of  the  theft  and  the  genius  of  the 
thief  excited  the  admiration  of  the  people. 

From  Rome  they  went  to  Naples,  where 
their  concert  was  highly  successful,  and  no¬ 
bility  and  royalty  heaped  upon  them  atten¬ 
tions  and  applause.  Returning  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Bologna,  young  Mozart  was 
elected,  at  the  latter  place,  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Milan,  in  November,  set  to  work  on  an  op¬ 
era,  “  Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponto,”  which  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  write  for  the  ensuing 
Christmas.  After  a  few  obstacles,  arising 
from  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  primd 
donna,  and  the  doubt  whether  so  young  a 
boy,  and  he  a  German,  could  write  an  Ital¬ 
ian  opera,  it  was  produced,  and  was  triumph¬ 
ant.  It  was  received  with  a  hurricane  of 
applause,  was  performed  twenty  times  con¬ 
secutively,  and  the  result  proved  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  manager  that  the  boy  was  im¬ 
mediately  commissioned  to  compose  another. 
Leaving  Milan,  they  returned  by  way  of 
Venice  and  Padua,  and  reached  home  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  March,  1771. 

On  his  arrival,  young  Wolfgang  found 
another  commission  awaiting  him  from  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  to  compose  a  grand  dramatic  seren- 
ala  in  honor  of  the  approaching  nuptials  of 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the  veteran  Hasse 
being  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera  fur  the 
same  occasion.  In  October  both  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  serenata,  “  Ascanis  in  Alba,” 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  successful,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  elder  Mozart  writes 
that  ”  it  has  knocked  Hasse’s  opera  on  the 
bead.”  His  aged  rival,  on  bearing  the  re¬ 
hearsal  of  the  serenata,  himself  declared 
publicly,  "  This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into 
the  shade.” 

A  new  Archbishop  being  elected  to  the 
government  of  Salzburg,  Mozart  composed  a 
serenata  in  honor  of  bis  new  master,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  seven  orchestral 
symphonies,  divertimentos,  Ac.  It  was 
alx>ut  this  time,  and  for  a  similar  occasion, 
that  the  celebrated  grand  fuge  “  Pignus  fu- 
turse  giorise”  was  composed. 

In  October,  1772,  Wolfgang  again  setoff, 
with  his  father,  for  Milan,  in  order  to  super¬ 
intend  the  getting  up  of  his  promised  opera, 
“Lucio  SilTa.”  After  many  vexatious  de¬ 
lays,  the  opera  was  produced,  but  certainly 
under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
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On  the  evening  of  its  prodaction,  a  delay  of 
not  less  than  three  hours  took  place,  and  it 
was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  curtain, 
which  did  not  rise  till  eight,  descended.  I^his 
terrible  ordeal,  however,  it  survived,  and  had 
a  run  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  nights. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  year  we  find 
the  two  Mozarts  again  at  Vienna,  where 
they  made  a  stay  of  about  two  months. 
During  this  year  Wolfgang  seems  chiefly  to 
have  employed  himself  in  the  composition  of 
quartets  and  quintets.  The  following 
Christmas  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he 
wrote  the  opera  buffs,  “  La  Finta  Giardin* 
iera,”  for  the  carnival,  a  work  interesting  as 
manifesting  a  dramatic  power  beyond  any¬ 
thing  he  had  as  yet  written.  Its  success 
was  complete,  the  very  orchestra  declaring 
“  they  had  never  heard  a  more  attractive 
composition,  the  airs  being  all  beautiful  with¬ 
out  exception.”  During  this  visit  he  also 
composed  two  grand  masses,  and  some  other 
church  music. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by 
the  composition  of”  II  Re  Pastore,”  a  seren- 
ata  composed  in  honor  of  the  visit  to  Salz¬ 
burg  by  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  The 
patronage  of  the  Archbishop  seems,  howev¬ 
er,  to  have  been  of  merely  nominal  value, 
and  it  appears  scarcely  credible  that  a  ge¬ 
nius  so  great,  and  an  industry  so  unwearied, 
should  have  been  valued  at  a  salary  of  about 
one  guinea  per  annum.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  6nd  the  elder  Mozart,  in  utter  dis¬ 
gust  at  such  illiberality,  planning  about  this 
time  the  resignation  of  his  son’s  office,  and 
determining  to  proceed  on  a  tour  in  search 
of  an  appointment  for  him  elsewhere.  The 
mother  and  son  consequently  left  Salzburg 
in  September,  1777,  to  try  their  fortune  in 
Munich. 

Munich,  however,  in  spite  of  the  plaudits 
of  the  great,  proved  but  a  barren  field,  and 
Mozart  and  his  mother  determined  to  try 
Augsburg.  The  genius  that  had  converted 
the  child  into  a  prodigy,  was  now,  to  a  list¬ 
less  and  novelty-seeking  public,  scarcely  suf¬ 
ficient  to  excite  interest  m  the  man,  and  he 
was  continually  advised  to  travel  in  Italy 
and  get  fame  !  Our  aspirant,  however,  was 
not  discouraged  ;  and  on  one  occasion  being 
stared  at  by  the  people  during  a  rehearsal, 
exclaimed,  ”  They  think,  because  I  am  little 
and  young,  that  nothing  great  or  old  can  be 
in  me ;  but  they  shall  soon  see  f" 

Proceeding  on  to  Mannheim,  the  residence 
of  another  German  Elector,  he  found  that 
envy  and  jealousy  bad  been  busy  in  throw¬ 
ing  every  possible  impediment  in  bis  way. 


The  Elector  and  his  lady  were  delighted,  and 
a  handsome  gold  watch  (he  had  already  bad 
five  presented  to  bim^  was  pressed  on  his 
acceptance  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Abbd 
Vogler,  the  second  kappellmeister,  was  ad¬ 
verse,  and  the  conceited  orchestra  seem  to 
have  judged  him  rather  by  the  insignificance 
of  bis  figure  than  the  greatness  of  his 
genius. 

If  Mannheim,  however,  disappointed  his 
expectations  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it 
piossessed  one  object  of  attraction  which  sus¬ 
tained  him  amid  the  severest  disappointments 
— a  certain  Mademoiselle  Weber,  with  whom 
he  fell  earnestly  in  love.  This  young  lady 
was  only  fifteen,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  but 
worthy  German,  and  was  a  fine  singer. 
With  her  and  her  father  he  paid  a  visit  fora 
few  days  to  the  Princess  of  Weilburg,  a  cele¬ 
brated  amateur,  at  Kircheim-Polana,  where 
he  passed  the  brief  time  delightfully. 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  Wolfgang,  with  bis 
mother,  arrived  in  Paris,  whither  he  reluc¬ 
tantly  betook  himself  with  the  intention  of 
gaining  a  subsistence  by  teaching — a  step 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  through  the 
urgent  counsel  of  his  sagacious  father,  who 
appears  to  have  thought  teaching  a  far  more 
likely  way  of  obtaining  a  living  than  com¬ 
posing.  It  was  impossible,  however,  for  him 
entirely  to  sink  the  composer  in  the  teacher, 
and  he  had  scarcely  settled  in  Paris  before 
he  was  busy  in  choruses,  concertos,  and  an 
opera.  Invitations  multiplied  rapidly,  but 
visiting  was  expensive  in  such  a  city  as  Paris, 
and  at  the  approach  of  winter  he  could  only 
boast  of  having  work  enough  to  carry  him 
through  itj  and  three  pupils.  It  is  true  the 
orgamstship  at  Versailles  was  offered  him,  at 
a  salary  of  2,000  livres  per  annum,  with  per¬ 
mission  of  absence  during  six  months  of  the 
year.  It  was,  however,  declined. 

The  death  of  Mozart’s  excellent  mother, 
in  July  of  this  year  (1778),  threw  a  dark 
shadow  on  his  path,  and  brought  out  the 
tenderness  and  fortitude  of  his  character  in  a 
manner  very  honorable  to  him  as  a  son  and 
a  man.  This  sad  event  also  greatly  increas¬ 
ed  the  anxiety  of  the  elder  Mozart  for  him, 
since  young,  inexperienced,  and  now  alone, 
he  was  thus  left  surrounded  by  the  not  very 
elevating  influences  of  the  gayest  capital  in 
Europe.  He  accordingly  pressed  him  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  to  Salzburg ;  and  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  having  engaged  Wolfgang  at  a  salary 
of  500  florins  per  annum,  and  (perhaps  not 
less  attractive)  Mademoiselle  Weber  being 
about  to  sing  there  by  invitation  of  the  Court, 
he  quitted  Paris  about  two  months  after  the 
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death  of  his  mother.  On  his  road  home  he 
gave  coneerts,  but  with  ver^  little  success, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  Munich  found  that 
Mademoiselle  Weber  had  changed  her  mind, 
and  received  him  very  coldly.  Our  young 
genius  seems,  however,  to  have  speedily  re¬ 
conciled  himself  to  his  loss,  and  found  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Aloysia  in  her  younger  sister  Con¬ 
stance,  who  became  his  pupil  and  eventually 
his  wife. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1779,  Wolf¬ 
gang  rejoined  his  father  at  Salzburg,  and 
was  soon  enrolled  in  the  court  calendar  of 
that  city  as  court  and  cathedral  organist.  A 
mass  and  some  symphonies,  probably  written 
to  please  the  Court  rather  than  himself,  were 
rapidly  produced,  but  his  mind  was  evidently 
beaming  more  and  more  turned  to  dramatic 
composition.  About  this  time  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  requiring  an  opera  teria  for  the  en¬ 
suing  carnival,  sent  him  an  order  to  compose 
one,  and  “  Idomeneo”  was  the  subject  select¬ 
ed.  The  Archbishop’s  consent  having  been 
gained,  he  set  to  work  with  his  usual  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Munich  commenc¬ 
ed  composing,  as  he  seldom  composed  his 
solos  till  he  knew  who  were  to  be  the  sing¬ 
ers.  Here  he  drilled  the  orchestra,  practic¬ 
ed  the  chorus,  planned  the  action,  suggested 
the  stage  effects,  with  a  self-reliance  aston¬ 
ishing  in  a  youth  of  five-and-twenty.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  opera  was  ready,  and  though 
his  solo  vocalists  seem  to  have  been  not  the 
most  capable,  yet  the  fine  instrumentalists 
who  composed  the  orchestra  were  in  raptures 
with  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  music, 
and  at  the  end  of  January  in  the  following 
year  it  was  produced,  with  immense  ap¬ 
plause,  to  an  audience  made  up  partly  of  his 
fellow -townsmen  attracted  from  Salzburg  to 
hear  it.  Wolfgang  was  highly  gratified  at 
the  success  of  his  opera,  and  seems  to  have 
been  passing  his  time  at  Munich,  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  the  gifted  instrumentalists  there, 
very  happily,  and  with  no  desire  to  leave. 
His  leave  of  absence,  however,  had  long  since 
expired,  and  at  length,  in  March,  1781,  he 
was  commanded  to  follow  the  court  of  Salz¬ 
burg  to  Vienna. 

To  Vienna  young  Mozart  accordingly  went, 
but  only  to  endure  fresh  indignities  from  his 
prelatic  patron.  At  table  he  was  seated, 
above  the  cooks  certainly,  but  below  the  val¬ 
ets,  was  compelled  to  abandon  every  chance 
of  publicity  or  emolument,  and  was  at  length 
told  to  take  himself  off.  This  he  was  not 
long  in  doing,  and  for  four  or  five  years  he 
earned  a  living  in  the  city  and  its  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  giving  music  lessons  at  five  shillings 


per  lesson.  His  inventive  powers,  however, 
he  did  not  allow  to  lie  dormant.  The  very 
same  year  of  his  departure  from  his  patron 
he  set  to  work  on  the  opera  "  Die  Eritfiihrung 
aus  dem  Serail,”  whicn  was  produced  with 
great  success  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year. 

Constance  Weber,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  the  reader,  became,  about  a 
month  after  the  production  of  this  opera, 
Mozart’s  wife.  Her  constitution  was  delicate, 
and  her  illnesses,  and  the  increase  of  a  young 
family,  soon  reduced  him  to  a  very  embar¬ 
rassed  condition.  So  straitened,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  been  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
young  couple  that  Mozart  was  arrested,  with¬ 
in  a  year  after  his  marriage,  for  a  debt  of 
thirty  florins,  while  starting  with  his  wife  to 
visit  his  father  at  Salzburg.  His  difficulties, 
however,  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  wont¬ 
ed  gayety,  and  in  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his 
youth  he  seems  to  have  experienced  the 
greatest  delight.  The  fine  scenery,  too,  on 
the  road,  excited  his  musical  imagination  so 
much  that  he  was  continually  singing  or 
humming,  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  if  I  had  but  the 
thema  on  paper !” 

On  arriving  at  Salzburg,  he  set  to  work 
to  complete  a  votive  mass  already  begun, 
and  to  write  some  duets  for  poor  Michael 
Haydn,  who  during  a  severe  illness  had  been 
commanded  by  his  patron  to  compose  them 
by  a  certain  day,  on  pain  of  losing  his  salary. 
These  duets,  written  under  such  interesting 
circumstances,  were  presented  in  the  name 
of  Ilaydn,  and  were  never  claimed  by  Mozart. 
After  occupying  himself  with  two  Italian 
operas,  which,  on  review,  were  suppressed, 
Mozart  returned  to  Vienna.  Here  he  found 
assembled,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  Paesiello, 
Sarti,  Stephen  Storace,  and  Michael  Kelly, 
and  his  engagements  became  very  numerous. 
By  these  he  was  pressed  to  settle  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  project  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
with  great  favor. 

Except  producing  a  quartet,  the  whole  of 
1784  was  passed  in  the  dull  routine  of  teach¬ 
ing,  an  occupation  the  emolument  of  which 
was  considerable.  This  year,  however,  was 
by  no  means  an  uneventful  one  to  Mozart, 
as  during  its  course  bis  old  friend  Padre 
Martini  died,  and  his  sister  married.  His 
delicate  health  now  caused  some  uneasiness 
to  his  family  and  friends,  and  it  was  suggest¬ 
ed  by  his  medical  advisers  that  he  should 
itand  at  his  desk  to  compose,  instead  of  sit¬ 
ting.  It  is  probable  that  billiards,  for  the 
love  of  which  Mozart  has  been  so  much  re¬ 
proached,  were  introduced  into  bis  house 
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about  this  time,  merely  as  affording  him  ne¬ 
cessary  exercise  and  relaxation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year, 
1785,  Mosart  gave  six  subscription  concerts, 
with  great  success.  On  one  occasion,  after 
he  bad  performed  a  new  concerto,  before  the 
Court,  at  the  Opera,  the  Emperor  took  off  his 
hat  to  him  as  the  musician  retired,  crying  out 
“  Brayo,  Moxart.”  The  father,  who  bad 
come  over  from  Salzburg  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  be  the  guest  of  his  son,  met  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Haydn  for  the  Orst  time.  To  the 
inquiry,  what  be  thought  of  his  son,  the 
veteran  genius  replied,  “  I  must  tell  you,  be¬ 
fore  God  and  as  an  honest  man,  that  I  think 
your  son  the  greatest  composer  1  ever  heard 
of;  besides  his  taste  be  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  composition.”  His  father 
shortly  after  left  him  to  return  to  Salzburg, 
and  the  father  and  son  never  met  again. 

The  spring  of  1785  produced  Mozart’s 
cantata  “  Davidde  Penitente,”  a  work  which, 
for  its  originality  and  dignity,  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Germany,  though  little  known 
in  England.  The  following  April  be  com¬ 
menced  the  score  of  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,” 
for  which  he  had  been  preparing  the  previ¬ 
ous  six  months,  and  which  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  entire 
opera  was  written  in  the  course  of  the  month, 
and  so  absorbed  was  be  in  bis  work,  that  the 
celebrated  6nale  of  the  second  act,  consisting 
of  six  grand  pieces,  was  composed  in  two 
nights  and  a  day,  during  which  be  wrote 
without  intermission.  Tl^s  portracted  ap¬ 
plication  was,  however,  too  much  for  him, 
for,  during  the  second  night,  when  within  a 
few  pages  of  its  completion,  he  was  seized 
with  illness,  and  compelled  to  desist.  After 
a  contest  with  two  rival  composers  for  pre¬ 
cedence,  who  had  each  a  new  opera  just 
ready,  it  was  produced,  though  not  till  the 
Emperor  himself  had  interposed  between  the 
■  rival  artists,  deciding  in  favor  of  “  Figaro.” 
Kelly,  the  composer,  has  given  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Mozart,  as  he  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  the  first  rehearsal,  in  his  crimson 
pelisse  and  gold- laced  cocked  head ;  and  the 
delight  of  the  orchestra.  On  the  evening  of 
its  production  a  cabal  arose  among  the  sing¬ 
ers,  and  Mozart  was  compelled,  during  the 
first  and  second  acts,  to  go  to  the  box  of  the 
Emperor,  and  appeal  to  him  to  interfere. 
The  opera  was  highly  successful,  but  party 
intrigue  and  professional  jealousy  appear  to 
have  been  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  the  prof¬ 
its  of  the  third  representation,  which  were 
to  have  been  his  own,  proved  so  inconsider- 
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able,  that,  in  disgust,  be  resolved  at  first 
never  again  to  produce  an  opera  at  Vienna. 

The  ill  success,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of 
”  Figaro,”  revived  in  Mozart’s  mind  his  long- 
chenshed  plan  of  settling  in  England.  ^ 
fully  was  he  determined  that  everything  was 
packed  up  for  the  departure,  when  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  chamber  composer  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  with  a  pension,  took  place,  and  broke 
up  his  schemes. 

During  the  winter  of  1786,  Mozart  produc¬ 
ed  some  of  his  finest  symphonies  at  bis 
concerts.  Just  at  this  time  Beethoven,  then 
a  mere  jouth,  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Vienna, 
where,  indeed,  he  finally  settled,  after  Mo¬ 
zart’s  death.  For  a  short  time  Beethoven 
became  his  pupil ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  on 
one  occasion,  while  the  former  was  extempo¬ 
rizing  on  a  subject  his  master  had  given  him, 
Mozart  said  to  some  by- slanders,  “  listen  to 
that  young  mao  ;  he  will  some  day  make  a 
noise  in  the  world.”  Among  his  composi¬ 
tions  at  this  period  were  his  symphony  in  D, 
and  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  C. 

If  the  success  of  “  Figaro,”  however,  was 
small  at  Vienna,  it  was  unexampled  at 
Prague.  Here  Mozart  had  been  invited  by 
Count  Thun,  a  distinguished  connoisseur,  and 
“  Figaro  ”  was  produced  at  the  theatre  amid 
the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  By  its 
means  the  tbeatie  was  rescued  from  its  em¬ 
barrassments,  while  the  opera  was  soon  arrang¬ 
ed  in  every  conceivable  form,  and  its  melodies 
echoed  in  every  street,  and  at  the  door  of 
every  beer-shop.  So  greatly  was  Mozart  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  of  “Figaro”  in 
Prague,  that  he  remarked  to  Bondini,  the 
manager  of  the  theatre,  “  As  the  Bohemians 
understand  me  so  well,  I  must  write  an  opera 
on  purpose  for  them.”  The  manager  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  entered  into  a  contract 
with  him  on  the  spot,  to  produce  an  opera 
for  his  theatre  for  the  following  winter.  It 
proved,  in  course  of  time,  an  opera  indeed — 
no  other  than  “  II  Don  Giovanni.” 

After  a  few  weeks,  spent  chiefly  in  the  not 
unprofitable  employment  of  composing  dance 
music,  Mozart  returned  to  Vienna,  where, 
shortly  afterwards,  the  melancholy  tidings 
reached  him  of  the  death  of  bis  feather,  at 
Salzburg. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  (1787)  found 
Mozart  at  the  country  house  of  a  friend,  in 
whose  summer-house  he  composed  serenades 
and  sonatas.  Not  a  bar  of  “  Don  Giovanni  ” 
had  as  yet  been  written  ;  but  as  he  had  thor¬ 
oughly  digested  the  subject  in  his  mind,  be 
set  off  again  for  Prague,  taking  his  wife  with 
lum.  Here,  at  the  house  of  bis  friend  Dus- 
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sek,  who  lived  at  a  vineyard  near  the  city, 
beneath  the  tempered  rays  of  an  autumnal 
sun,  and  in  the  open  air,  Don  Giovanni  ” 
was  composed.  As,  during  his  star,  there 
were  many  guests,  there  was  abundance  of 
talk  and  laughter,  but  Mozart  pursued  his 
work,  and  even  joined  in  their  bowl  playing, 
rising  up  from  his  labors  when  it  came  round 
to  his  turn  to  play.  In  about  six  weeks  the 
opera  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  overture.  The  short  week  allowed  for 
the  stage  rehearsals  had  almost  expired,  and 
the  evening  before  its  perfonriance  was  spent 
by  Mozart  among  a  large  party  assembled  in 
the  house  of  his  host  During  the  evening 
an  anxious  friend  remarked  to  him  that  the 
opera  was  to  be  performed  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  th**  overture  was  not  yet  written. 
He  seemed  to  think  awhile,  and  about  mid¬ 
night  retired  to  his  room,  desiring  his  wife  to 
make  some  punch,  and  to  sta^  with  him  to 
keep  him  awake.  She  told  him  fairy  tales 
and  comical  stories,  at  which  he  laughed  ex¬ 
cessively.  The  punch  made  him  so  sleepy 
that  he  could  only  go  on  while  his  wife  con¬ 
tinued  talking.  At  length  be  became  so  fa¬ 
tigued  that  she  persuaded  him  to  take  some 
rest,  promising  to  wake  him  in  an  hour.  He 
slept  so  soundly,  however,  that  she  did  not 
like  to  wake  him  till  five,  two  hours  after¬ 
wards.  He  had  appointed  the  music  copiers 
to  come  at  seven,  and  by  the  time  they  arriv¬ 
ed  the  overture  was  completed.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  themselves  very  dili¬ 
gent,  for  in  the  erening  the  opera,  which 
should  have  commenced  at  seven,  was  delay¬ 
ed  for  the  overture  till  nearly  eight,  when 
the  parts,  covered  with  sand,  were  hurriedly 
brought  into  the  orchestra,  and  Mozart  him¬ 
self  entered  to  take  his  place  as  conductor. 
The  overture  commenced,  but,  although  quite 
unrehearsed,  it  pleased  the  audience  so  much 
that  they  with  difficulty  suppressed  their 
emotions.  Thus  was  produced  his  dramatic 
ehxff  (Tamvrt ;  "  of  all  musical  romances,”  as 
his  biographer,  Mr.  Holmes,  remarks,  “cer- 
tmnly  the  first.”  The  pay  for  this  work  of 
genius  was  the  paltry  sum  of  about  100  du¬ 
cats  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  “  Tarrare,” 
of  Salieri,  an  opera  now  nearly  forgotten, 
which  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  with  “  Don 
Giovanni,”  was  far  more  popular. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  afraid  that  Mozart 
would  altogether  abandon  Vienna,  determin¬ 
ed  to  propitiate  him  by  appointing  him  cham¬ 
ber  composer  to  the  Court,  with  the  annual 
salary  of  800  florins.  The  oflfice  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  afforded  him  little  gratification, 
as  there  was  no  duty  to  perform,  and  no  rep¬ 


utation  to  be  made  ;  and  on  one  occasion  he 
sent  the  following  in  a  note  with  the  receipt, 

**  Too  much  for  what  I  do ;  too  little  for 
what  I  could  do.” 

During  the  year  of  1788,  Mozart  remained 
at  Vienna,  writing  music  for  the  court  balls. 
Three  symphonies,  also,among  which  was  the 
celebrated  J^iter  symphony,  were  composed 
this  year.  The  two  following  years  his  pen 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  idle,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  dejection  induced  by  sickness 
and  pecuniary  perplexity.  His  absence  from 
Vienna  was  often  owing  to  the  clamor  of 
creditors,  and  he  seems  to  have  sought  a 
temporary  forgetfulness  of  his  trials  in  the 
society  of  convivial  friends,  and  in  masquer¬ 
ades  and  balls,  to  which  his  great  love  of 
dancing  specially  inclined  him.  The  purity 
which  characterized  his  earlier  years  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  period  not  altogether 
untarnished,  though  he  still  retained  the 
warmest  affection  for  bis  wife  and  home. 
During  this  year  he  appears  to  have  made 
Handel’s  choruses  his  chief  study,  and  among 
other  diverse  compositions,  to  have  written 
additional  accompaniments  to  his  “  Acis  and 
Galatea.” 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Mo¬ 
zart’s  genius  was  employed  in  enriching  the 
score  of  “The  Messiah.”  In  April,  he  left 
Vienna  on  a  tour,  and  while  at  Prague  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  agreement  to  produce  an  opera 
for  the  theatre  during  the  following  autumn 
for  200  ducats,  a  sum  double  his  usual  price. 
The  opera,  thus  originated,  was  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  “  Cosi  fan  tutte.”  About  this  time  Mo¬ 
zart  had  the  honor  of  playing  before  the 
King  (Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia), 
who  delightedly  listened  almost  daily  to  bis 
extempore  fantasias.or  engaged  him  to  perform 
in  quartets,  with  select  players.  So  greatly 
pleased,  indeed,  was  the  King,  that  he  offer¬ 
ed  him  a  pension  of  3,000  dollars  a  year  on 
condition  of  his  remaining  at  Berlin  to  super¬ 
intend  the  royal  orchestra  there.  Whatever 
were  his  reasons,  he  did  not  accept  this 
tempting  offer,  and  still  continued  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Emperor  Joseph. 

In  1790,  “Cosi  fan  tutte,”  the  opera 
above  alluded  to,  was  brought  out  at  Vienna, 
but  with  no  remarkable  success.  The  sum¬ 
mer  found  him  busily  occupied  in  composing 
additional  accompaniments  for  Handel's 
“  Alexander’s  Feast”  and  the  “  Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day  ;”  and  the  autumn  immersed  in 
pecuniary  difficulties  so  great,  that,  before 
he  could  make  a  journey  to  Frankfort,  his 
wife  was  compelled  to  part  with  some  of  her 
jewels.  His  buoyant  spirits,  however,  even 
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in  such  circumstances,  seem  by  no  means  to 
have  forsaken  him.  At  the  end  of  an  anx¬ 
ious  letter  to  his  wife,  he  writes  the  follow¬ 
ing  postscript :  “  In  writing  the  foregoing 

{>age,  many  tears  fell  on  the  paper.  Now 
et  us  be  merry.  Prepare  yourself ;  the 
kisses  begin  to  fly  about  amazingly.  Teufel  I 
here's  a  crowd  of  them.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  just 
now  caught  three  that  were  delicious.” 

D uring  the  last  ]|^<;ar  of  Mozart’s  life,  ( 1 79 1 ,) 
he  seems  to  have  labored  with  an  assiduity 
greater  than  ever.  For  the  carnival,  he  com¬ 
posed  no  less  than  thirty-five  minuets  and 
other  dances  in  six  weeks,  during  January 
and  February.  Among  these  are  the  waltzes 
commonly  known  as  Mozart’s.  During  May 
he  was  applied  to  by  an  embarrassed  man¬ 
ager  to  compose  an  opera  for  him,  and,  a  few 
weeks  after,  assenting  to  write  it  on  very 
liberal  terms,  “  Zauberfldte  ”  was  produced. 
Its  success  was  great,  and  its  reputation 
spread  rapidly  all  over  Germanv  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  gain  it  brought  to  thj  manager,  very 
little  benefit  accrued  to  Mozart. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  Mozart’s  life  that 
the  singular  incident  occurred,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  celebrated  “  Requiem.” 
Early  in  August  of  this  year,  a  stranger 
called  on  him  with  an  unsigned  letter,  the 
purport  of  which  was  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  compose  a  Requiem,  and,  if  so,  by 
what  time  and  at  what  price.  The  stranger 
was  very  flattering  and  mysterious  in  his 
manner  ;  and  on  his  departure,  Mozart,  who 
never  engaged  in  anything  without  consult¬ 
ing  his  wife,  related  to  her  the  singular  prop¬ 
osition.  Mozart  was  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  attempt  this  style  of  composition,  and  his 
wife  urging  him  to  try  it,  he  wrote  an  assent 
and  stated  his  terms,  excusing  himself  from 
naming  the  precise  date  for  its  completion, 
but  requesting  to  know  where  it  should  be 
sent  when  finished.  His  visitant  returned  in 
a  few  days,  paid  him  twenty-five  ducats,  half 
the  sum  demanded,  in  advance,  and  told  Mo¬ 
zart  that,  in  con.dderation  of  his  moderate 
price,  he  might  expect  a  present  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work.  He  was  also  directed 
to  make  no  attempt  to  discover  his  employer, 
as  it  would  be  in  vain.  On  his  departure 
Mozart  fell  into  a  profound  reverie,  after 
which  he  suddenly  called  for  his  writing  ma¬ 
terials  and  began  to  write.  He  had  not  done 
much,  however,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
receiving  the  commission  to  compose  the 
opera  for  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  at  Prague,  which  was  now  wanted 
forthwith.  On  the  18th  of  the  next  month 
he  started,  with  his  wife,  for  that  city,  com- 
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menced  the  composition  in  his  carriage,  and 
finished  it  at  Prague,  in  eighteen  days.  They 
were  just  stepping  into  the  travelling  carriage 
when  the  stranger  suddenly  reappeared,  and 
inquired,  "  How  will  the  Requiem  proceed 
now?”  Mozart  excused  his  journey  on  the  plea 
of  necessity,  and  the  impossibility  of  giving 
notice  of  it  to  his  employer  ;  but,  expressing 
his  determination  to  proceed  with  the  work 
immediately  on  his  return,  the  stranger  ap¬ 
peared  satisfied  and  departed. 

Mozart,  whose  health  had  for  some  lime 
past  been  rapidly  failing  him,  was  ill  during 
the  whole  of  bis  visit  to  Prague,  and  con¬ 
stantly  took  medicine.  He  was  pale  and  mel¬ 
ancholy,  and  only  revived  occasionally  when 
in  cheerful  society.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  '*  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,”  the  opera 
above  alluded  to,  was  composed,  and  was 
produced  early  in  September.  It  was  re¬ 
ceived  somewhat  coldly,  but  the  inhabitants 
of  Prague  were  just  at  this  time  stupefied 
with  the  gaieties  of  a  coronation.  The  “Zau- 
berflote,”  which  was  produced  at  Vienna 
about  three  weeks  afterwards,  was  far  more 
successful. 

Mozart’s  health  became  worse.  He  could 
no  longer  attend  the  theatre  to  conduct  his 
opera.  But,  though  confined  to  his  house, 
he  would  place  his  watch  by  his  side,  and  in 
imagination  follow  the  performance  through 
the  evening,  saying,  •*  Now  the  first  act  is 
over,”  “Now  they  are  singing  such  an  air;” 
and  then  he  would  ponder  over  bis  approach¬ 
ing  end.  During  this  time  he  was  at  work 
with  the  Requiem,  partly  at  home,  but  more 
commonly  in  a  friend's  garden,  and  be  was 
observed  to  be  unusually  silent  and  dejected. 
His  wife,  hoping  to  distract  his  attention,  en¬ 
gaged  his  friends  to  call  as  though  by  chance, 
but  nothing  seemed  to  rouse  him.  One  day 
his  wife  drove  out  with  him,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  a  retired  spot,  Mozart  began  to  talk  of 
death,  and  said  he  was  writing  the  Requiem 
for  himself.  His  wife  endeavoring  to  talk 
him  out  of  his  fancies,  he,  with  tears,  replied  : 
“  No,  no ;  I  am  too  well  convinced  that  I  can¬ 
not  last  long.  I  have  certainly  been  poisoned. 
I  cannot  rid  myself  of  this  idea.”  The 
score  of  the  Requiem  was  removed,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  and  his  health  for 
awhile  improved  ;  but  his  family  could  not 
long  keep  it  from  him,  and  his  illness  re¬ 
turned. 

It  is  sad  to  find  that  just  as  Mozart’s  pro¬ 
tracted  struggles  for  competency  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  tell,  bis  health  was  rapidly  sinking, 
and  bis  hours  in  this  world  became  number¬ 
ed.  On  his  return  from  Prague  be  found  a 
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kapellin«uter-»hip  awutiog  him,  and  com¬ 
missions  from  Holland  and  Hungarj,  which, 
in  addition  to  his  theatrical  engagements, 
would  hare  insured  him  a  competent  income. 
But  it  was  too  late  :  his  hands  and  feet  be¬ 
gan  to  swell ;  he  was  seized  with  sickness, 
and  became  almost  incapable  of  motion.  In 
this  state  he  was  removed  to  bis  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rose  again.  Thus  he  lay  for 
a  fortnight,  his  intellectual  faculties  remain¬ 
ing  unimpaired.  The  idea  of  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  unprovided  for,  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  him. 

**  The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,*'  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  Mozart’s  last  illness. 
The  Requiem  lay  almost  continually  on  his 
bed,  and  a  professional  friend  received  bis 
instructions  as  to  particular  effects  to  be 
produced.  One  of  bis  last  efforts  was  an 
attempt  to  explain  to  his  friend,  by  blowing 
out  his  cheeks,  an  effect  of  the  drums.  At 
two  o’clock  the  same  day  some  professional 
friends  called  on  him.  lie  desired  the  score 
of  the  Requiem  to  be  brought,  and  it  was 
sung  by  his  friends  around  bis  bed,  he  him¬ 
self  singing  the  alto  part.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  Mozart  burst  into  tears, 
and  the  score  was  laid  aside.  Throughout 
the  day  he  thought  he  was  dying,  the  more 
especially  as  his  physicians  bad  from  the 
first  given  him  little  hope  of  recovery. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1791,  Mozart’s 
sister-in-law  returned,  only  to  witness  his 
death.  As  she  approached  his  bed,  be  said, 
“  It  is  well  that  you  are  here ;  you  must 
stay  to-night  and  see  me  die.”  She  endeav¬ 
ored  to  cheer  him,  but  he  replied,  “The 
taste  of  death  is  already  on  my  tongue — I 
tasU  death.''  On  the  bed  lay  the  Requiem, and 
Mozart  was  still  giving  directions  as  to  its 
erformance.  He  called  his  wife,  and  made 
er  promise  to  keep  bis  death  secret  for 
awhilefrom  every  one  buthisfriend  AlbrecbtS" 
berger,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  ob¬ 
tain  the  vacant  kapellmeislership.  As  he 
looked  over  the  Requiem  for  the  Inst  time,  he 
said,  with  tears,  “  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I 
was  writing  this  for  myself?”  On  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  physician,  cold  applications  were 
ordered  to  bis  burning  head,  delirium  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  after  remaining  in  this  state  for 
two  hours,  at  midnight  be  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five  years  and  ten  months.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Marxer  Linie,  near  Vienna,  where  his  friends 
Albrechtsberger  and  Joseph  Haydn  were 
afterwards  buried.  So  little  ceremony  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  the  matter,  that,  no 
memorial  marking  the  grave,  the  sexton, 


some  seventeen  years  afterwards,  was  unable 
to  point  out  the  precise  spot  of  the  interment. 

Of  Mozart’s  aiz  children — four  boys  and 
two  girls — two  boys  alone  grew  to  manhood, 
the  younger  of  whom  followed  bis  father’s 
profession. 

His  widow,  struggling  with  difficulties  for 
several  years,  married  M.  Von  Nissen,  aulic 
councillor  to  the  King  of  Demark.  Madame 
Sonnenberg,  Mozart’s  sister  (R'annerl),  lived 
at  Salzburg,  an  aged  widow,  till  her  death  in 
1830,  in  very  poor  circumstances.  She  was 
visited  by  the  Novellos  the  year  previous, 
who  found  her  lodged  in  a  small  room,  bed 
ridden,  and  quite  blind.  The  old  clavichord 
on  which  the  brother  and  sister  bad  so  often 
played  duets  together,  was  still  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  on  its  desk  some  of  bis  composi¬ 
tions  which  she  bad  been  playing  over  just 
before  her  illness. 

Mozart’s  manner  of  composing  was  very 
singular.  It  was  not  always  necessary  for 
him  to  withdraw  from  society  in  order  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  compositions ;  but  he  would  oiten, 
during  a  game  at  bowls  or  billiards,  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by  noisy  company,  mentally  com¬ 
pose,  as  though  in  the  most  complete  seclu¬ 
sion.  When  full  of  a  theme,  he  could  not 
remain  quiet,  but  while  washing  bis  hands  in 
the  morning,  would  walk  about  bis  room, 
kicking  one  foot  against  the  other,  lost  in 
thought.  At  table  he  would  fasten  bis  nap¬ 
kin  by  the  corners,  and  make  grimaces  while 
he  drew  it  backwards  and  forwards  across 
his  mouth.  He  was  fond  of  composing  in 
the  open  air,  and  many  of  his  works  were 
written  in  a  garden  summer-house.  “  Don 
Giovanni”  was  composed  on  a  bowling-green, 
and  the  '*  Requiem”  in  a  garden.  flow  vex¬ 
atious,”  he  on  one  occasion  exclaimed  to  his 
wife,  to  be  obliged  to  hatch  all  one’s  con¬ 
ceptions  within  doors  r’  The  airs  to  his 
operas  were  seldom  composed  till  he  knew 
who  were  to  sing  them,  in  order  that  he 
might  adapt  his  melodies  to  the  voice  of  the 
singer.  To  these  he  was  most  accommodat¬ 
ing  ;  shortening  passages,  amplifying,  or  even 
re-writing  again  and  again,  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  good-humor,  in  order  to  please 
them. 

In  person,  Mozart  was  remarkably  small, 
very  thin  and  pale,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
fair  hair,  fine  in  texture,  of  which  be  was 
somewhat  vain.  His  bands,  which  were  very 
white,  were  small  and  well  proportioned.  He 
was  unsuspicious  and  generous,  and  always 
ready  to  oblige.  Of  dancing  he  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  fond,  often  protesting  that  his  taste 
lay  in  that  direction  rather  than  music. 
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So  numerous  were  Mozart’s  compositions,  I  composers  in  sublimitj,  pathos,  or  grandeur, 
that  although  half  a  century  has  passed  since  |  it  is  certain  that  in  rapidity  of  composition, 
his  death,  his  productions,  printed  from  the  ■  universality  of  genius,  and  voluminous 
MS.,  are  continually  being  published.  How-  achievements,  be  has  never  been  equalled, 
ever  he  may  have  been  exceeded  by  some  | 


From  Eliia  Cook’i  Journal. 
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The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
i.s  the  only  member  of  the  present  Cabinet 
who  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to,  or 
rather  who  has  sprung  from,  the  middle  ranks 
of  the  people.  All  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet  belong  to  the  aristocratic  class. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  more  obscure  in 
his  origin,  and  though  numbering  fewer  years 
than  most  of  his  colleagues,  is  nevertheless 
to  be  regarded  as  probably  the  most  highly- 
cultivated  scholar,  the  most  accomplished 
statesman,  and  the  greatest  genius,  belonging 
to  the  present  administration. 

His  father,  the  late  Sir  John  Gladstone,  of 
Fasque,  was  in  early  life  a  small  tradesman 
in  the  town  of  Leiib,  where  he  was  bom. 
The  family  originally  came  from  Biggar,  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  were  respectable  people,  j 
though  in  humble  circumstances.  John  Glad¬ 
stone,  or  Gladstones,  as  he  was  then  called, 
did  not  succeed  in  business  at  Leith ;  he 
became  bankrupt,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  began  the  world  anew,  in  a  very  small 
way ;  but  by  dint  of  industry,  energy,  and 
frugality,  and  through  shrewd  knowledge  of 
men,  of  life,  and  of  business,  he  rapidly 
succeeded  in  accumulating  an  immense  for¬ 
tune,  chiefly  in  the  West*Indian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  Indeed,  rapid  though  the  success 
of  Liverpool  men  often  is,  that  of  John  Glad¬ 
stones  was  almost  unprecedented.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  commercial 
skill  and  enterprise,  wbicnled  him  to  embark 
in  ventures  from  which  other  merchants  held 
aloof ;  but  the  safety  and  wisdom  of  which 
ventures,  rash  though  to  some  they  might  ap¬ 
pear,  were  amply  justifled  by  the  result. 
For  example,  he  was  the  first  Liverpool  mer¬ 
chant  who  ventured  upon  the  East-India 


trade,  now  of  such  vast  extent ;  his  vessel, 
the  Kinginsall,  having  been  the  very  first 
that  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta.  He 
thus  opened  up  an  immense  field  of  profitable 
trade  to  Liverpool ;  and,  while  he  largely  in¬ 
creased  his  own  fortunes,  he  proved  a  l^ne- 
faetor  to  bis  fellow  townsmen,  which  they 
were  never  slow  to  acknowledge. 

John  Gladstones  not  only  succeeded  as  a 
merchant,  but  he  also  achieved  distinction  as 
a  member  of  Parliament.  At  different  times 
he  represented  Lancaster,  Woodstock,  and 
Berwick.  Though  a  Conservative,  he  was  a 
man  of  liberal  tendencies,  being  one  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  most  attached  supporters  ;  and 
when  Canning  visited  Liverpool,  during  the 
time  he  represented  that  town,  he  invariably 
made  Seaforth  House  (Mr.  Gladstones’  resi¬ 
dence)  his  temporary  home.  In  1835,  he 
obtained  permission,  by  royal  license,  to  drop 
tbe  final  letter  $  in  his  name ;  and  in  1846  he 
was  created  a  baronet  of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
Having  purchased  extensive  estates  in  his 
native  country,  at  Fasque  and  Belfour,  in 
Kincardineshire,  he  chiefly  resided  there  in 
his  later  years,  leaving  his  extensive  Liverpool 
business  to  tbe  management  of  hU  sons. 

Sir  John  Gladstone  was  twice  married, 
first  to  a  Liverpool  lady,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Hall,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Miss  Anne  Robertson,  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  Robertson,  provost  (or 
mayor)  of  Dingwall,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  Highland  county 
of  Ross.  By  this  lady.  Sir  John  Gladstone 
had  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  fourth  son,  William  Ewart,  is  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch.  Readers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  will  have  observed  that  within  tbe 
last  few  months  he  has  paid  a  visit  to  Ding- 
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wall,  the  early  home  of  his  mother ;  and  that 
he  still  associates  that  place  of  his  kindred 
in  his  memory,  with  many  tender  recollections. 
He  was  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  burgh, — a  usual 
mode  of  complimenting  public  men  in  tbe 
burgh  towns  of  the  north  ;  and  it  generally 
affords  an  opportunity  for  much  pleasant 
speech-making  and  exchange  of  compliments, 
which  on  the  above  occasion  was  not  neg¬ 
lected. 

Sir  John  Gladstone,  like  Sir  Robert  Peel 
the  elder,  early  designed  his  son  William  for 
the  legislature,  and  educated  him  with  this 
view.  Doubtless  the  youth  long  remembered 
the  beautiful  face  and  the  lofty  career  of  Can¬ 
ning,  his  father’s  favorite  poliiical  leadei^; 
and  he  may  have  received  impressions  from 
those  visits  of  Canning  to  his  father’s  house 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  which  have  exercised 
no  slight  influence  upon  his  subsequent  career. 
William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  bom  in  1809; 
he  was  sent  to  Eton  School  in  1821,  and 
entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  a  student, 
in  1829.  He  there  distinguished  himself  by 
his  diligence,  good  conduct,  studious  habits, 
and  classical  attainments.  Amongst  his  fel¬ 
low-students  were  the  present  Lord  Canning, 
with  whom  he  entered  as  a  student,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Elgin, 
Lord  Harris,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  future 
career,  even  at  that  early  age;  and  these 
were  not  diminished  by  his  appearances  in 
1831,  when  he  took  a  double  first-class  and 
his  degree  of  B.A.  He  had  even  then,  too, 
achieved  considerable  eminence  as  a  debater, 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Oxford  Debating  So¬ 
ciety,  where  he  assumed  that  liberal  tone  of 
Conservative  politics  which  has  since  distin¬ 
guished  him. 

The  Conservative  party  was  not  very  strong 
in  talent  at  that  time,  and  the  burden  of  the 
battle  in  Parliament  fell  upon  Peel,  who  gal¬ 
lantly,  but  ineffectually,  struggled  to  resist 
the  onward  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Newark,  in  December,  1832, 
be  was  accordingly  welcomed  as  an  important 
accession  to  the  debating  phalanx  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  Nur  were  public  expectations  in 

the  young  Oxonian”  disappointed.  In  two 
years,  be  had  made  a  position  in  the  House, 
though  he  was  then  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  One  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
speaker  was — not  that  he  was  so  eloquent, 
as  that  he  was  so  diligent.  He  made  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  spoke ;  mastered  blue-books,  sta- 
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tistics,  parliamentary  history,  and  political 
economy  ;  tbe  driest  and  most  repulsive  sub¬ 
jects  were  encountered  and  unravelled  by 
him  in  his  search  for  facts.  Such  men  always 
succeed  in  the  House.  It  is  seen  that  they 
are  conscientious,  well-informed  men;  and 
when  they  speak,  the  audience  know  that  they 
have  really  got  something  to  say. 

Mri  Gladstone  at  first  did,  what  the  Con¬ 
servative  members  of  Parliament  then  felt 
impelled  to  do, — united  with  his  fellow- repre¬ 
sentatives  of  similar  views  to  stem  the  tide  of 
“  Reform.”  His  first  speech  was  delivered  in 
reply  to  Lord  Howick,  on  the  question  of 
Negro  emancipation,  in  which  be  urged  the 
right  of  the  planters  to  compensation.  He 
opposed,  in  successive  Parliaments,  the  reform 
of  the  Irish  Church,  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Irish  bishops,  the  “  Appropriation 
Clause,”  the  Dissenters’  Chapels  Bill,  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth,  tbe  emancipation  of 
the  Jews,  and  many  other  measures,  on  which 
his  views  have  since  entirely  changed.  In¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  early  period  of 
his  career,  was  regarded  in  tbe  light  of  an 
Oxford  bigot ;  and  he  was  stigmatized  as  a 
man  of  a  narrow  bead,  and  a  still  narrower 
heart.  The  Whig  Examiner  named  him  the 
“  pony  Peel,”  tegarding  Peel  himself  as  the 
Joseph  Surface”  of  politics.  We  need 
scarcely  say  bow  difierent  is  the  appreciation 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  held. 

It  takes  a  long  course  of  education  in  the 
practical  business  of  life,  to  bring  out  the 
true  qualities  of  a  man  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
career  only  proves  the  truth  of  this  observa¬ 
tion.  It  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
history  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 

Earts, — one  daUng  from  his  entry  into  the 
louse  of  Commons  down  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  the  other,  since  that  event. 
During  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  first  period, 
he  was  a  pure  Conservative, — his  efforts  be¬ 
ing  mainly  devoted  to  resist  all  change  or 
“  reform  ;”  whereas,  during  the  second  peri¬ 
od,  or  since  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  famous  Free- 
trade  policy  was  introduced,  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  initiation  and  practical  carrying 
out  of  a  series  of  changes  and  reforms  of  the 
most  extensive  and  influential  character. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  gifts  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  that  of  detecting  and  ap¬ 
preciating  character.  He  rarely  failed  in  the 
selection  of  the  right  man  to  support  him  in 
carrying  out  his  policy  to  a  successful  issue ; 
and  from  an  early  period,  he  seems  to  have 
appreciated  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
lie  saw  much  deeper  into  him  than  most 
men.  While  others  saw  in  him  a  clever 
17 
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chopper  of  “  Oxford  logic,”  a  man  who  could 
only  6p1il  straws  and  promulgate  extreme 
notions  of  High-church  policy.  Peel  saw  in 
him  a  clear-sighted,  practical  man,  of  liberal 
tendencies  and  large  views.  No  one  doubted 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  scholarship,  his  skill  as  a 
debater,  or  his  earnestness  as  a  religious  man  ; 
hut  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one 
who  lived  amongst  abstractions  rather  than 
amid  realities,  and  whose  mind  was  too  much 
filled  with  the  theories  of  the  schoolmen  and 
theologians,  to  attract  any  active  sympathy 
from  men  living  in  a  practical  and  rather 
commonplace  age. 

During  the  first  period  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  style  of  oratory  was  somewhat 
peculiar.  It  was  very  deferential,  subdued, 
mild,  rather  casuistical ;  and  yet  there  was  a 
mysterious  sort  of  charm  about  it  which 
invariably  riveted  the  attention  of  the  House. 
Sincerity  in  any  cause  will  always  command 
attention  and  respect ;  and  these  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  invariably  obtained.  His  manner  was 
singular  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
dapper  debaters  and  glib-tongued  green 
orators,  with  very  little  in  their  heads,  are 
always  ready  enough  to  spring  to  their  feet, 
and  arrogantly  deliver  themselves  of  plati¬ 
tudes  or  blarney,  to  the  disgust  of  reporters 
and  the  dismay  of  the  Speaker.  Yet  here 
was  a  man  of  the  most  profound  scholarship, 
who,  in  the  quietest  possible  tone  of  voice, 
— mild,  clear,  and  harmonious, — in  an  ab¬ 
stracted,  absorbed,  and  unaffected  manner, 
delivered  himself  of  the  serious  utterances  of 
a  deeply-reflective  and  religious  spirit.  He 
was  never  personal,  and  he  carefully  avoided 
all  appeals  which  could  serve  to  rouse  the 
violence  of  political  or  religious  rancor.  His 
finely -organised  mind  shrank  from  all  this ; 
he  thus  made  few  enemies,  and  gradually  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  his  friends  and  admir¬ 
ers.  Still  he  was  looked  upon  very  much  in 
the  light  of  a  resurrectionized  monk,  quite 
out  of  his  element  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

Now  we  must  speak  of  bis  practical  quali¬ 
ties,  which  shortly  afterwards  came  into 
light.  As  we  have  observed.  Peel  marked 
him  as  a  likely  man,  and  he  early  secured 
him  as  a  practical  ally.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
character  hu  two  distinct  sides,  the  theoret¬ 
ical  and  the  pracUcal,  the  latter  of  which 
Peel  was  the  first  to  detect.  In  1834  he 
was  nominated  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an 
ofiSee  which  was  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  Under-Secretary  Cor  the  Colonies.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  quid  nunct  at  the 
intimation  of  the  last  appointment.  **  What 
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could  Peel  be  thinking  about  that  he  should 
appoint  Gladstone,  the  young  Oxonian  and 
religious  theorist,  to  so  intportant  an  office?” 
But  the  quid  nunca  did  not  know,  as  Peel  did, 
that  Gladstone  had  one  character  for  the 
study  and  another  for  the  secretary’s  desk. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  an  intelligent,  active,  painstaking 
official,  thoroughly  practical,  knowing  all  the 
business  details  of  his  office,  and,  in  short, 
possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  make 
the  successful  practical  statesman.  Peel 
knew  his  man  better  than  the  quid  nunca, 
and  they  were  ready  enough  to  admit  the 
superiority  of  Gladstone  in  good  time.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  first  tenure  of  office  was,  how¬ 
ever,  short,  as  he  went  out  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  ministry  in  1 835,  on  their  defeat  upon 
the  Appropriation  Clause. 

He  remained  out  of  office  until  the  year 
1841 ;  and  in  the  interval  he  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  his  leisure  on  literary  topics.  He 
was  a  diligent  contributor  to  periodicals  ;  he 
wrote  a  very  admirable  review  of  the  Life  of 
Blanco  White  in  the  Quarterly,  and  publish¬ 
ed  several  anonymous  political  pamphlets. 
But  the  work  of  his  which  excited  the  great¬ 
est  notice  about  this  time,  was  that  entitled. 
The  State  in  ita  Relatione  with  the  Church, 
which  he  published  at  Amiens,  in  1838. 
This  work  embodied  his  then  views  of  the 
Church,  and  deservedly  excited  a  great  deal 
of  notice.  It  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
Macaulay’s  best  essays  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  it  was  defended  by  Dr.  Arnold 
in  his  Introductory  Lecturea  on  Modem  Hie- 
tory.  There  were  few  Reviews  which  passed 
by  this  book  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ; 
and  though  Mr.  Gladstone  there  put  forward 
views  of  the  moat  extreme  kind,such  as  were 
r.alculated  to  excite  the  most  vehement  re¬ 
ligious  rancor, — leading,  as  it  appears  to  os 
they  naturally  lead,  to  religious  persecution, 
still  they  were  so  evidently  sincere  and  the 
result  of  such  conscientious  conviction,  and 
set  before  the  reader  in  such  mild  and  plaus¬ 
ible  language,  that  they  excited  little  hostility, 
though  a  great  deal  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  having  laid  down  his  prin¬ 
ciple,  did  not  scruple  to  push  it  to  its  conse¬ 
quences,  although  in  somewhat  vague  and 
misty  logic.  His  theory  was  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  power,”  as  the  gift  of 
God,  IS  to  be  used  for  His  glory  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  possessors  of  all  such 
power — statesmen,  legislators,  and  magis¬ 
trates, — are  called  upon  to  hallow  it  by  joint 
acts  of  worship.  Hence  the  state  must  select 
a  religion,  establish  it,  and  make  the  people 
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adopt  it,  discouraging  every  other  form  of 
religion — not  by  direct  persecution,  but  by 
excluding  the  professors  of  the  non-estab- 
lished  religion  from  civil  offices,  and  from  all 
marks  of  national  honor.  Mr.  Macaulay 
handled  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  essay 
in  a  masterly  manner,  showing  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  state  religion  by  the  entire  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  wo^d  be  a  gross  absurdiU', 
and  not  only  so,  but  a  base  tyranny.  To 
that  essay  we  beg  to  refer  the  attention  of 
the  reader  who  would  see  the  whole  subject 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  work  thoroughly  discuss¬ 
ed  in  all  its  bearings. 

Mr.  Macaulay  was,  however,  very  com- 

fdimentary  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  congratu- 
ates  him,  a  young  and  rising  politician,  on 
the  devdtion  of  a  portion  of  bis  leisure  to 
study  and  research  ;  silting  himself  down  to 
the  preparation  of  a  grave  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  government.  Mr.  Macaulay  also 
recognized  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  man  well 
qualified  for  philosophical  Investigation. 
“  His  mind,’’  be  says,  "  is  of  large  grasp ; 
nor  b  he  deficient  in  dialectical  skill.  But 
■he  does  not  give  his  intellect  fair  play.  There 
is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want  of  what 
Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light.  His 
rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind,  dark¬ 
ens  and  perplexes  the  logic  which  it  should 
illustrate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence, 
with  a  barren  imagination  and  scanty  vocab¬ 
ulary,  would  have  saved  him  from  all  bis 
mistakes.  *  *  The  book,  though  not  a 

good  book,  shows  more  talent  than  many 
good  books.  It  abounds  with  eloquent  and 
ingenious  passages.  It  bears  the  signs  of 
much  patient  thought  It  is  written  through¬ 
out  with  excellent  taste  and  temper  ;  nor  does 
it,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  contain  one 
expression  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  a  schol¬ 
ar,  or  a  Christian.” 

Doubtless,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  still  under 
the  strong  influences  of  the  High  Church 
principles  inculcated  at  Oxford  when  he 
wiote  bis  book.  The  main  aim  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  that  seminary  seems  to  be,  to  direct 
the  mind  backwardn,  not  forwards  ;  to  revive 
old  traditions  and  renovate  old  forms ;  to 
feed  upon  old  books  and  nourish  young 
minds  with  old  thoughts ;  to  make  men  lead 
lives  of  the  tenth  century  instead  of  lives  of 
the  nineteenth ;  to  set  themselves  firmly 
against  all  change,  and  progress,  and  reno¬ 
vation  ;  and  to  hang  heavily  on  the  rear  of 
society  as  a  drag- chain,  constantly  holding  it 
back.  But,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  well  remarks, 
it  is  to  no  purpose  that  a  man  resists  the 


influence  which  the  vast  mass,  in  which  he  is 
but  an  atom,  must  exercise  on  him.  He  may 
try  to  be  a  man  of  the  tenth  century,  but  he 
cannot.  Whether  he  will  or  no  he  must  be 
a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  shares 
in  the  motion  of  the  moral  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  physical  world.  He  can  no  more  be 
as  intolerant  as  be  would  have  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors,  than  he  can  stand  in  the 
evening  exactly  where  he  stood  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  globe  goes  round  from  west  to 
east,  and  be  must  go  round  with  it.” 

What  Mr.  Gladstone  mainly  wanted  at 
this  time  to  bring  out  his  better  qualities, 
was,  more  abundant  intercourse  with  men, 
and  larger  acquaintance  with  the  living  world 
about  him.  And  fortunately  for  himself  and 
his  country,  those  opportunities  were  shortly 
after  afforded  to  him.  In  1841  Sir  Robert 
Peel  returned  to  power,  and  with  his  usual 
sagacity  filled  bis  offices  with  the  best  men 
about  him.  Many  of  these  were  compara¬ 
tively  young  and  untried  men,  but  they 
amply  justified  the  selection  of  their  chie^ 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Oxonian,  was,  strange  to 
say,  placed  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  first  as 
Vice-President,  and  afterwards  as  President. 
He  was  also  made  Master  of  the  Mint 
and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  received  most  valuable  aid  from  bis 
young  coadjutor,  with  whom  he  confiden¬ 
tially  consulted  in  all  the  difficult  debates 
which  arose  out  of  bis  proposed  modifica¬ 
tions  of  our  commercial  laws.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  bad  been  regarded,  even  by  nuny 
of  bis  own  party,  as  a  dreamy  enthusiast,  as¬ 
tonished  the  public  by  the  mastery  which  be 
exhibited  over  the  urinutim  of  commercial 
and  financial  arrangements,  pursuing  the 
business  of  his  office  into  the  minutest  details, 
and  bringing  to  bear  upon  practical  questions 
a  large  amount  of  information  drawn  from  all 
sources, — from  the  under-current  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  flows  in  warehouses  and  coun¬ 
try-houses,  as  well  as  from  the  more  readily 
accessible  library,  full  of  statistical  tables 
and  pailiamentary  returns.  He  was  unwea¬ 
ried  in  his  assiduity,  and  always  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  the  measures  of  bis  chief.  Indeed, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Free-trade  meas¬ 
ures  be  was  confessedly  Sir  Robert’s  right 
arm.  And  not  in  Parliament  only  was  he 
indefatigable,  but  also  in  the  press.  In  his 
pamphlet,  published  in  1844,  On  tht  Minis¬ 
try  and  the  Suyar  Duties,  be  brought  the  full 
force  of  fact  and  argument  to  bear  in  favor 
of  the  total  abolition  of  differential  duties ; 
and  in  an  able  article  published  by  him  in  the 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Quarterly,  be  showed 
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a  disposition  to  go  much  further  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Free  Trade  than  was  supposed  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  party  then  in  power. 

In  1845  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  office,  on 
conscientious  grounds.  Haring,  in  his  book 
on  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church, 
staled  opinions  adverse  to  the  continued  en¬ 
dowment  of  Maynoolh,  he  preferred  resign¬ 
ing  office  to  supporting  by  his  vote  the  minis¬ 
terial  measure.  But  bis  speeches  since  de¬ 
livered  on  the  “Papal  Aggression  Bill,” 
show  that  his  views  on  that  question  must 
have  undergone  some  important  change  ;  if 
not  so,  then  we  are  altogether  unable  to  rec¬ 
oncile  them.  At  an  early  period  in  his  ca¬ 
reer  he  was  also  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
the  Jews  to  Parliament ;  but  on  that  ques¬ 
tion,  too,  he  has  dropped  his  opposition,  and 
is  now  favorable  to  the  measure.  This  shows 
that  his  opinions  as  published  in  Tlu  State 
in  its  Relations  to  the  Church,  were  prema¬ 
turely  given  to  the  world ;  and  we  have 
very  little  doubt  that  before  long  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  will  show  that  his  views  on  the  entire 
subject  have  undergone  still  more  important 
modifications.  Indeed,  he  has  already  de¬ 
clared  his  conviction  that  his  early  High 
Church  theory  cannot  be  carried  out  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  what  he  now  desires  is,  equal 
civil  rights  for  men  of  all  religious  persua¬ 
sions,  and  a  disconnection  of  the  Church  from 
the  secular  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  felt  to  be  too  valuable 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  office. 
Accordingly,  when,  at  the  close  of  1845, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  resolution  to 
repeal  the  Com  Laws,  and  Lord  Stanley 
thereupon  resigned  the  secretaryship  for  the 
colonies,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  once  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  vacant  post.  But,  representing  as 
he  did  Newark,  one  of  the  family  seats  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle — a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  Free-trade  measures — Mr.  Gladstone 
felt  called  upon  to  resign  ;  and  consequently 
he  remained  out  of  Parliament  during  the 
discussion  of  the  Corn-law  question,  though 
still  consulted  on  all  occasions  by  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  premier.  Mr.  Gladstone  remained 
out  until  the  general  election  of  1847,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Oxford  University,  which 
he  continues  to  represent.  On  his  return  to 
Parliament,  he  took  part  in  the  debates  as 
before,  exhibiting  rapid  progress  as  a  skilful 
and  eloquent  speaker.  He  began  to  throw 
himself  with  more  ardor  than  before  into  the 
party  conflicts  of  the  time ;  no  less  anxious 
to  convince,  he  became  more  vigorous  and 
trenchant  in  his  replies,  showing  a  growing 
eagerness  for  triumph  as  well  as  to  produce 
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conviction.  And  without  this,  a  House  of 
Commons  speaker  is  not  likely  to  achieve  de¬ 
cided  success.  He  must  yield  himself  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  spirit  of  his  party,  and 
if  he  would  be  a  leader,  he  must  master  and 
direct  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  now 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  great  party  leader. 

The  growingly  liberal  tendency  of  his 
mind  was  strikingly  exhibited  in  1850,  when 
he  went  to  Naples  for  the  benefit  of  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  health.  He  had  no  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  comment  on  the  internal  state  of  the 
kingdom  when  he  went  there  ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  frightful  atrocities  being  committed  on 
Neapolitan  subjects  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  entertaining  liberal  views  of  politics, 
he  made  inquiries,  visited  the  prisons,  saw 
the  wretched  prisoners,  gathered  information 
about  them  from  their  friends  and  relatives ; 
and  the  heart  of  the  humane  man  was  tom 
with  indignation  and  horror.  He  was  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  violation  of  all  honor,  goM 
faith,  and  humanity,  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  30,000  men,  and  these  the  beat 
men  in  Naples,  were  incarcerated  in  dun- 
geons,cruelly  tortured  and  ignominiously  treat¬ 
ed  there !  His  whole  humanity  revolted  at 
the  monstrous  indignity,  and  he  determined 
to  do  what  he  could  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Returned  home,  he  addressed  a  private  letter 
to  his  friend  Lord  Aberdeen,  whom  he  knew 
to  have  considerable  influence  at  the  Neapol¬ 
itan  court,  detailing  the  wrongs  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  and  the  horrible  discoveries  which  he 
had  made.  Lord  Aberdeen  did  expostulate 
with  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  ministers, 
but  without  effect.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone  de¬ 
termined  on  publishing  his  Tvoo  Letters  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  thus  to  denounce 
the  monstrous  cruelty  of  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbon  in  the  face  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  letters  had  an  immense  sale,  and  com¬ 
manded  universal  admiration,  not  less  for 
their  trenchant  style  than  for  the  vein  of  large- 
hearted  humanity  which  ran  through  them. 
Lord  Palmerston  addressed  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  to  every  one  of  our  ministers  re¬ 
siding  at  foreign  courts,  as  an  appeal  and 
protest  to  the  great  family  of  nations  against 
the  tyranny  of  Naples. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone’s  return  from 
Naples,  in  1851,  the  brief  Stanley  interreg¬ 
num  occurred,  and,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
motion  of  inquiry  into  agricultural  distress, 
hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  be 
disposed  to  join  the  Protectionist  administra¬ 
tion.  No  expectations  could  have  proved 
more  unfounded ;  and  to  the  application  of 
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Lord  Derby  be  returned  a  decided  negative. 
In  tbe  following  year,  when  the  Protection¬ 
ists  succeeded  at  length  in  forming  a  ministry, 
Mr.  Gladstone  placed  himself  in  decided  op¬ 
position.  He  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  acted 
with  unflagging  spirit,  was  always  ready  to 
defend  by  his  voice  and  his  vote  the  great 
measures  of  Peel,  and  showed  a  power  and 
amplitude  of  resource  in  debate  which  as¬ 
tonished  even  his  warmest  admirers.  He 
took  the  very  first  rank  in  the  House.  As  a 
ready  and  skilful  speaker,  a  close  and  argu¬ 
mentative  reasoner,  there  were  few,  if  any, 
to  equal  him.  Ilis  view  of  the  question  un¬ 
der  discussion  was  always  large  and  states¬ 
manlike,  and  he  often  succeeded  in  present¬ 
ing  it  in  a  new  and  strikingly  original  as¬ 
pect. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1852, 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  more  and  more  closely 
into  collision  with  the  brilliant  Protectionist 
leader,  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  style  of  speaking 
of  the  two  men  is  very  dififerent.  Disraeli  is 
full  of  brilliant  points,  is  often  fiercely  defi¬ 
ant  and  sarcastic,  and  he  tries  to  hit  hard, 
nor  does  he  often  fail.  Gladstone’s  success 
was  never  so  dazzling  ;  but  his  cool  precision, 
keen  analysis,  logical  force  and  accuracy  of 
reasoning,  not  without  a  considerable  power 
of  quiet  ridicule,  made  him  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  Disraeli’s  match.  In  weight  of  charac¬ 
ter  he  had  greatly  the  advantage,  and  it  is 
character,  more  than  genius,  which  leads  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  on  some  occasions 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  pure  oratory,  has  outstrip¬ 
ped  even  Disraeli. 

The  most  notable  instance  occurred  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  December,  1852 — a  night 
which  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Parliament.  The  Protectionist  budget  had 
been  under  discussion  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  the  division  was  drawing  nigh.  Disraeli, 
the  one  man  of  commanding  talent  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  rose  to  reply,  and  his 
speech  must  be  confessed  a  masterpiece.  He 
spoke  from  ten  in  the  Thursday  evening  until 
two  o’clock  in  the  Friday  morning,  under 
circumstances  of  great  discouragement ;  yet 
his  pluck  never  failed  him,  and  to  the  last  he 
fought  desperately,  like  a  gallant  stag  at  bay. 
He  gored  and  tossed  his  assailants,  hurled 
defiance  at  them,  was  keenly  sarcastic  and 
fiercely  denunciatory  by  turns,  galled  them 
with  personalities,  and  lashed  the  House  into 

fiassion,  cheered  on  by  his  party^  and,  per- 
laps,  stimulated  by  the  vehemence  of  his 
own  hate.  His  speech  was  a  splendid  one, 
magnificently  delivered  ;  and  though  evident¬ 


ly  the  desperate  defiance  of  a  defeated  chief, 
it  was  worthy  of  a  hero. 

Who  was  to  reply?  Mr.  Gladstone  sprang 
to  his  feet.  Remember,  it  was  two  o’clock 
in  tbe  morning  when  Disraeli  sat  down,  and 
the  House  was  impatient  to  divide.  Tbe  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  House  on 
such  an  occasion  and  at  such  an  hour  is  al¬ 
ways  very  great.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
himself  master  of  the  situation  by  an  artful 
appeal  to  the  outraged  personal  feelings  of 
the  House  :  **  he  felt  that  the  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  called  for  a  re¬ 
ply,  and  a  reply  on  the  moment.  He  told 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  the  license  of 
language  he  had  used  (sensation),  the  phrases 
be  had  applied  (cheers  and  counter  cheers) 
to  the  characters  of  men  (uproar)  whose 
public  career  (interruption), — he  told  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  charge  with  insolence  members  of  that 
House  (hear), — to  say  to  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Carlisle  that  he  respected  but 
did  not  regard  him.  Much  as  he  had  already 
learned,  the  right  bon.  gentleman  had  yet  to 
learn  the  limits  of  moderation,  of  discretion, 
and  of  temperance,  that  ought  to  restrain  the 
conduct  and  language  of  every  member  of 
that  House,  disregard  of  which  was  an  of¬ 
fence  in  the  meanest  among  them,  and  which 
was  ten  fold  more  so  when  committed  by 
the  leader  of  tbe  House  of  Commons.’* 
(Loud  cheers.)  He  had  now  completely  se¬ 
cured  the  attention  of  bis  audience,  and  he 
roceeded  in  a  masterly  style  to  vindicate  the 
'ree-trade  policy  established  by  tbe  preceding 
administration,  which  he  did  with  an  aptness 
and  brilliancy  of  language,  and  in  a  compact¬ 
ness  of  argument,  abundantly  supported  by 
apposite  facts  and  illustrations,  which  stamp¬ 
ed  the  speaker  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
and  most  successful  debaters  who  had  ever 
addressed  that  august  assembly.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  that  night  was  worthy  of  the  proudest 
days  of  Parliament  ;  and  it  is  only  matter  of 
regret  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  of 
two  hours’  duration  was  delivered,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  it  published  in  the  morning  papers 
were  so  unavoidably  curtailed  and  imperfect. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
to  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer, — an  eminence  which 
his  financial  abilities  eminently  qualify  bim 
to  occupy.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  possess 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  popular  orator. 
He  has  rather  a  recluse-like  air ;  and,  like  his 
rival  Disraeli,  seems  to  be  possessed  by  an 
abstraction  of  thought  from  which  he  with 
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difficuUj  rouses  himself.  His  voice  is  clear 
and  musical,  but  granting  in  lone  and  volume : 
it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  voice  clearly  heard 
afar  off.  His  countenance  is  that  of  a  stu¬ 
dent, — pale  and  intellectual ;  his  eye  is  of 
remarkable  depth,  and  might  almost  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  fascinating.  Like  Disraeli,  he 
wants  dignity  of  gait,  and  slouches  somewhat. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  personal 
shortcomings  such  as  these  are  thought  light¬ 
ly  of.  There  men  are  esteemed  for  their 
brains,  not  for  their  muscles ;  else  how  were 
Lord  John  Russell’s  influence  to  be  accounted 
for? 

We  cannot  better  take  leave  of  the 
illustrious  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  than 
by  quoting  bis  own  language,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Manchester  a  few  weeks  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  erected  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary  there  ;  and  we  do  so  chiefly  on  this 
account,-:— that  we  believe  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  life,  as  thus  describ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  those  which  mainly 
animate  and  inspire  himself. 

“  It  is  easy,”  said  he,  ”  to  enumerate  many 
characteristics  of  the  greatness  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  is  easy  to  speak  of  his  ability,  of  bis 
sagacity,  of  his  indefatigable  industry;  but, 
great  as  were  the  intellectual  powers  of  Sir 
R.  Peel,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as  one  who 
may  call  myself  his  pupil  and  bis  follower  in 
pohtics,  to  bear  my  witness,  this  I  must  say, 
that  there  was  something  greater  still  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel — something  yet  more  admirable 
than  the  immense  intellectual  endowments 
with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
gift  him — and  that  was,  his  sense  of  public 
virtue — it  was  his  purity  of  conscience — it 
was  his  determination  to  follow  the  public 
good — it  was  that  disposition  in  him  which, 
when  he  had  to  choose  between  personal 


Tme  Electric  Telegraph. — Appropriate¬ 
ly  does  Dr.  Lardner  quote  the  singularly 
oeautiful  words  of  Job-— Canst  thou  send 
the  lightnings  that  they  may  go  and  say  unto 
Thee,  Here  we  are  !”  Jobxxxviii.  35.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  alone  have  now 
organized  communications  over  4,625  miles 
of  country — this  involves  the  use  of  25,233 
miles  of  wire.  In  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1854,  they  had  received  £62,435. 
The  telegraphic  wires  of  various  companies 
now  reach  from  Aberdeen  in  the  north  to  Vi- 
terbe  and  Corsica  in  the  south.  From  Cork 
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ease  and  enjoyment,  or  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  political  power  and  distinction 
and  what  he  knew  to  be  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  his  choice  was  made  at  once  ;  and 
when  his  choice  was  once  made,  no  man  ever 
saw  him  hesitate — no  man  ever  saw  him  hold 
back  from  that  which  was  necessary  to  give 
it  effect.  And,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  the  last  word 
which  I  will  address  to  you  when  I  say  this, 
— may  God  grant  that  many  of  those  who 
shall  traverse  this  crowded  thoroughfare,  as 
they  eye  the  work  which  has  been  this  day 
delivered  over  to  your  custody,  may  have 
awakened  within  their  breasts  the  noble  and 
honorable  desire  to  tread,  each  for  himself, 
in  his  own  sphere,  be  it  wide  or  be  it  narrow, 
the  path  of  duty  and  of  virtue  ;  and  in  dis¬ 
charging  those  functions  which  appertain  to 
us  as  citizens,  to  discharge  them  in  the  spirit 
of  that  great  man — the  spirit  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  allow  no  difficulty,  no  obstacle,  to 
stand  between  him  and  the  performance  of 
his  duty, — relying  upon  it  that  duty  in  this 
country  is  the  ro^  to  fame — that  if  public 
men  do  not  reap  their  reward,  as  in  barba¬ 
rous  times  they  may  have  sought  it,  from  im¬ 
mense  and  extensive  possessions,  measured 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  reap  it  in 
a  form  far  more  precious,  when,  like  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peal,  they  bequeath  a  name  which  is  the 
property  not  only  of  their  family — not  only 
of  their  own  descendants — but  of  every  man 
who  calls  himself  an  Englishman  ;  a  part  of 
our  common  wealth — something  that  helps 
to  endear  us  to  our  common  country — some¬ 
thing  that  makes  us  feel  that  England  is  in¬ 
deed  a  country  that  it  is  a  blessing  to  belong 
to — a  country  that  has  a  great  and  beneficial 
part  to  play  in  the  designs  of  Providence  for 
the  improvement  and  advancetnent  of  man¬ 
kind.” 


in  the  west  to  Lemburg  and  New  Orsova  in 
the  east.  They  reach  from  Konigsberg  in 
the  Baltic  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon  in  the 
Mediterranean.  These  wondrous  wires  are 
now  being  laid  over  the  bed  of  this  great  in¬ 
land  sea,  and  will  shortly  unite  Africa  and 
Europe.  Reaching  Egypt,  they  will  quickly 
extend  still  further  eastward.  In  our  Indian 
possessions  3,000  miles  of  telegraph  are  now 
in  course  of  construction — these  will  event¬ 
ually,  without  doubt,  meet  the  wires  from 
Egypt— and  London  may  then  convey  instan¬ 
taneous  messages  to  Bengal  or  Calcutta. 
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The  last  stone  is  being  laid  of  tbe  Univer-  | 
sal  Exhibition  of  Paris,  and  the  masons,  hav-  | 
ing  little  more  to  do,  are  beginning  to  admire 
their  handiwork,  giving  a  hnishing  touch 
here  and  there,  and  anticipating  piH)lic  ap¬ 
plause.  As  yet,  however,  few  persons  have 
been  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  and  curi¬ 
osity  is  becoming  more  eager  every  day.  It 
is  not  satisSed  with  seeing,  through  breaks 
in  a  screen  of  trees,  portions  of  a  beautiful 
edi6ce  occupying  that  rast  space,  the  CarrA 
Marigny — formerly  covered  on  Sundays  and 
f8te  days  with  crowds,  busy  in  search  of 
amusement  amidst  shows  and  whirligigs,  and 
booths  and  tables,  where  sweetmeats  and 
playthings  were  gambled  for.  It  now  wants 
to  pry  into  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
building,  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 
Being  one  of  the  inquisitive,  I  recently  sought 
admission  within  the  awful  precincts  of  the 
boarding  which  keeps  the  mysteries  of  the 
work  secret  from  the  vulgar  gaze  ;  and  hav- 
ing  obtained  a  ticket,  not  only  got  a  better 
view  of  the  exterior,  but  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  and  examined  all  its  details  to  my 
heart’s  content.  The  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ences  seemed  to  me  worth  noting  down,  es¬ 
pecially  as  —  by  the  kindness  of  one  of 
the  contractors,  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Yorke 
— I  was  furnished  with  a  few  figures,  and 
some  information  of  an  interesting  character. 

Most  persons,  doubtless,  have  heard  of 
the  Champs  Elys^es;  but  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  seen  them,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  that  they  form  a  kind  of 
urban-sylvan  place  of  resort,  extending  be¬ 
tween  tbe  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Avenue 
Marigny,  and  the  Seine,  but  scarcely  occu¬ 
pying  so  large  an  area  as  St.  James’s  Park, 
inere  is,  however,  no  grass  to  be  seen ;  and 
delightful  as  the  shade  of  the  trees  may  be 
on  a  summer-day,  tbe  hot  and  barren  ground, 
trodden  hard  by  innumerable  feet,  is  any¬ 
thing  but  agreeable  to  tbe  eye.  Fountains 
are  erected  here  and  there,  with  occasionally 
a  restaurant  or  a  cafe,  where  in  the  afternoon 
loungers  congregate,  and  sip  some  cooling 
beverage ;  or  later  in  the  day,  take  dinner, 
coffee,  and  the  inevitable  petit  verre.  At  in¬ 


tervals,  open  spaces  occur,  to  which  the 
French  give  the  name  of  earrie,  or  squares. 
Tbe  largest  of  these  was  the  Carr6  Marigny, 
once,  as  we  have  said,  the  chief  rendezvous  of 
pleasure-seekers,  where  French  infants,  and 
infantine  French  of  all  ages,  were  wont  to 
while  away  tbe  time  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
long  days,  and  the  first  hours  of  tbe  short 
nights,  made  balmy  and  cool  by  air  breathing 
from  the  neighboring  Seine. 

This  fine  open  area  used  to  be  periodically 
occupied  by  a  temporary  building,  containing 
the  Exhibition  of  French  Industry.  It  has 
now  been  permanently  appropriated  as  the 
site  of  a  solid  edifice  of  stone,  iron,  and  glass, 
not  without  a  sigh  and  an  occasional  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  old  habitu6s  of  the  place. 
They  say  that  the  choice  of  this  spot  is  disas¬ 
trous,  and  speaking  eloquently,  exclaim :  “  It 
is  the  condemnation  to  death  within  a  given 
time  of  that  magnificent  public  promenade 
which  Europe  envied  us — the  Corso,  the 
Grand  Cours,  as  it  was  first  called,  tbe  de¬ 
light  of  which  Paris  appreciated  so  much, 
that  the  poetical  name  of  the  Champs  Elysdes 
was  assigned  to  it.  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  hotels  of  the  Faubourg  St  Honors, 
it  obtained  air  only  from  the  sooth,  in  which 
direction  its  lofty  clusters  of  trees  spread  to 
the  borders  of  the  Seine.  The  new  Palace 
of  Industry  suppresses  all  this — air,  space, 
prospect.  It  stifles  this  beautiful  promenade, 
and  transforms  it  into  something  like  a  bou¬ 
levard.  In  a  few  years,  the  Champs  Elys^es 
will,  indeed,  be  nothing  else  than  a  prolong¬ 
ed  boulevard.”  These  lamentations  are  per¬ 
haps  a  little  exaggerated,  and  are  always  re¬ 
peated  whenever  any  change,  whether  im¬ 
provement  or  not,  is  made  in  the  public 
promenades  of  Paris. 

The  principal  facade  of  the  Palace  of  In¬ 
dustry  IS  turned  toward  the  north ;  and  from 
the  north  I  first  approached  it.  In  the  centre 
a  large  quadrangular  pavilion  projects  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  advance  of  the  body  of 
tbe  building.  A  deep  arch,  spanning  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  pavilion,  and 
flanked  by  double  Corinthian  columns,  with 
corresponding  fluted  pilasters,  gives  a  bold 
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expression  to  the  entrance.  Over  the  pedi¬ 
ment,  on  the  summit  of  the  building,  a  group 
of  colossal  dimensions  is  placed.  A  statue 
'of  France,  standing  erect,  with  arms  out¬ 
stretched,  as  if  in  the  act  of  touching  at  the 
same  moment  the  utmost  confines  of  the 
earth,  is  the  principal  figure.  Beneath  her  sit, 
in  a  humble  position,  two  other  figures,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Genii  of  Arts  and  Commerce. 
The  allegory  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  not 
difficult  of  interpretation ;  and  perhaps  the 
presumption  may  create  a  smile  in  some. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  pavilion,  on 
either  side  of  this  group,  the  arms  of  France 
and  the  reigning  family  have  been  carved  out 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  serve  in  lieu  of 
turrets.  Appropriate  sculptures  and  bass- 
reliefs  have  been  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  fa9ade,  and  add  wonderfully  to  its 
richness  and  elegance.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  for  doing  justice  to  men  of 
genius  who  have  advanced  the  cause  of  sci¬ 
ence  by  their  labors,  or  established  an  emi¬ 
nent  reputation  as  contributors  to  the  world 
of  literature  and  of  art.  On  either  side  of 
the  grand  arch  which  forms  the  entrance, 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Pliny,  Vitruvius, 
Phidias,  Apelle.s,  Archimedes,  amongst  the 
ancient;  and  of  Fiangois  Arago,  Monthyon, 
Vauban,  Bertrand,  and  Canova,  amongst  the 
modern ;  whilst  beneath  these  inscriptions 
are  suspended  medallions,  containing  portraits 
in  bass-relief  of  these  same  persons.  A  simi¬ 
lar  compliment  is  paid  to  celebrated  men  of 
every  country,  whose  names  are  sculptured 
in  letters  of  gold  along  the  comice  that  sur¬ 
rounds  the  building,  but  are  too  numerous  to 
be  inserted  here.  Shields,  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  of  upwards  of  250  of  the  principal 
towns  of  France,  with  their  names  engraved 
on  a  bar  traversant,  are  placed  as  ornaments 
between  the  intervals  of  the  arched  windows, 
and  fill  up  with  an  agreeable  commemoration 
the  otherwise  blank  space.  Paris,  Lille,  Rouen, 
Nantes,  Lyons  Bourdeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Mar 
seille,  first  in  commercial  and  manufacturing 
importance,  as  in  size  and  population,  natur¬ 
ally  occupy  the  post  of  honor,  and  grace  the 
chief  facade. 

The  leafless,  winterly  state  of  the  trees, 
enabled  me  to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  size  and 
proportions  of  the  building.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  so  closely  do  the  branches  press  down 
upon  and  envelope  it  on  every  side,  that  when 
the  summer  returns  and  decks  them  with 
broad  shadowing  leaves,  it  will  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  entire 
Palace.  St.  Paul’s  is  not  more  completely 
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hidden  by  houses,  than  is  this  temple  of  in¬ 
dustry  by  trees.  At  each  of  the  four  comers 
is  another  quadrangular  pavilion,  named  after 
its  position — Pavilion  du  Nord-est,  Pavilion 
du  Sud  est.  Pavilion  du  Nord-ouest,  Pavilion 
du  Sud-ouest.  There  is  another  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Palace,  which  corresponds  with  the 
one  on  the  north.  In  these  pavilions  are  the 
staircases  which  lead  from  the  great  body  of 
the  building  to  the  galleries,  and  also  rooms, 
which,  it  is  said,  will  be  appropriated  to  re¬ 
freshments.  Before  going  into  the  interior, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  for  fear  of  for¬ 
getting  it,  that  the  entire  length  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  at  least  800  feet,  and  its  width  350 :  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  how  inferior  in  size  the 
Palais  de  I’Exposition  Universelle  of  Paris  is 
to  that  which  now  occupies  so  majestically 
the  summit  of  Sydenham  Hill. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  present  edifice,  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  what  may  be  termed  the  two 
materials  of  modern  architecture — iron  and 
stone.  The  success  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s 
design  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  iron  as  a 
principal  material  in  the  construction  of  vast 
buildings.  But  Paris  abounds  in  stone — 
stone  of  a  beautiful  whiteness,  and,  after  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air,  of  considerable 
hardness.  The  hills  that  encircle  it  are 
pierced  by  innumerable  quarries,  and  it  is  to 
this  fact  that  this  beautiful  capital  is  indebted 
for  its  reputation  as  a  queen  among  cities. 
The  idea,  then,  of  erecting  an  edifice  entirely 
of  metal  was  abandoned ;  and  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  how  well  the  two  could  agree 
together,  each  sharing  equally  in  the  con¬ 
struction.  Accordingly,  the*  exterior  walls 
were  made  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  whilst 
the  filUngs-up  of  the  interior  —  the  roofing 
and  the  galleries,  were  formed  of  iron.  How 
far  the  trial  has  succeeded,  must  be  decided 
when  the  whole  is  completed.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  the  four  walls  of  this  great  parallel¬ 
ogram  are  pierced  by  nearly  400  windows, 
there  is  still  a  great  heaviness  about  the  tout 
ensemble.  The  recollections  of  the  airy  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  deep  nave,  and  the  open  tran¬ 
sept  of  the  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  with  its 
walls  of  glass,  may  perhaps  have  predisposed 
one  to  receive  with  a  kind  of  disappointment 
any  falling  off  in  these  particulars.  But  I 
must  confess,  invidious  as  it  may  seem,  that 
the  idea  which  the  interior  of  the  present 
building  conveys  to  the  mind,  is  that  of  a 
huge  warehouse  or  railway  station.  The  un¬ 
finished  state  in  which  1  found  the  interior 
may  have  also,  in  some  measure,  have  pre- 
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vented  me  from  enjoying  a  correct  appreci¬ 
ation  of  its  future  beauties.  Upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  entrance  there  were  numerous 
workmen  finishing  off  a  boss  here,  chiseling 
a  rose  there,  and  smoothing  down  the  rough 
surface  of  the  stone  with  their  scrapers,  or 
polishing  a  marble  slab  in  another  place, 
^affolding  remained  at  various  points ;  and 
in  several  quarters  the  unlevelled  earth  con¬ 
tinued  still  as  it  was  when  heavy  carts  passed 
along,  and  ploughed  it  into  deep  ruts. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  two  sections — 
a  vast  well-lighted  hall,  and  a  corridor  which 
entirely  surrounds  it,  over  which  ranges  the 
gallery.  The  height  of  the  lofty  glazed  roof 
from  the  ground  is  between  seventy  and  eighty 
feet,  while  the  width  of  the  gallery  is  about 
sixty  feet.  Already  the  demands  for  space 
made  by  the  English  exceed  the  area  of  the 
grand  hall. 

The  whole  of  the  decorations  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Palace  are  undertaken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  who  appoint  their  own  artists  and 
furnish  their  own  designs.  It  was  determin¬ 
ed,  accordingly,  to  paint  the  whole  in  differ¬ 
ent  grays,  all  of  them  approaching  to  stone 
color.  This  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  hall,  and 
its  want  of  lightness.  The  reason  for  adopt¬ 
ing  this  mode  of  coloring  is,  that  colors 
too  bright  detract  from  objects  exhibited ; 
and  it  is  objected  to  the  Owen-Jones  system 
of  coloring  —  blue,  red,  and  white  —  which 
was  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hyde  Park,  that  whilst  people  ought 
to  have  been  admiring  the  beautiful  products 
of  art  and  commerce,  their  attention  was  se¬ 
duced  away  too  much  by  the  brightness  and 
gayness  of  the  decorations,  no  less  than  by 
the  airiness  and  lightness  of  the  building. 
Perhaps  the  sombre  cast  of  the  present  col¬ 
oring  will  be  relieved  by  the  two  painted 
windows  by  Mar^chal,  which  are  to  be  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  eastern  and  western  ends.  How¬ 
ever,  where  the  decorative  talent  of  the 
French  has  an  opportunity  of  developing 
itself,  there  it  will  still  be  found  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  stone  sbrircases  that  lead  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  galleries  are  very  fine ; 
so  is  the  ceiling  that  covers  them  ;  whilst  the 
flooring  of  the  highest  landing-place  is  form¬ 
ed  of  different  colored  marbles,  inlaid  so  as 
to  produce  a  picture.  In  other  parts,  the 

f)avement  is  tesselated.  A  series  of  medal- 
ions,  by  M.  Devers,  of  great  men,  will  adorn 
the  principal  staircase. 

Although  the  Exhibition  building  was 
originally  intended  to  be  finished  by  the  May 
of  1854,  and  the  postponement  of  the  event 


to  the  present  year  created  considerable  dis¬ 
appointment,  prodigious  efforts  have  been 
put  forth  to  hasten  its  completion.  Not  less 
than  300,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Palace ;  and 
when  the  works  first  commenced,  1000  men 
were  employed  in  bringing  daily  upon  the 
ground  400  tons.  The  weight  of  iron  used 
IS  also  enormous,  since  it  has  been  determined 
that  no  bare  security  shall  satisfy  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  inspectors  of  public  safety. 
In  the  Palace  of  Sydenham,  for  a  surface  of 
78,459  yards,  9641  tons  of  that  metal  were 
employed  ;  whilst  in  the  Palace  of  the  Champs 
Elys6es,  8100  tons  have  been  supplied  for  a 
surface  of  45,140  yards  only.  If  there  ever 
was  for  a  moment  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  girders  and  pillars  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Hyde  Park;  ^or  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used,  and  the  crowds  of 
people  they  would  have  to  support,  in  the 
present  instance  all  apprehension  may  be  laid 
aside,  especially  as  former  experience  has 
thus  rendered  assurance  doubly  sure.  But 
the  French  are  not  very  calculating  in  their 
application  of  means  to  bring  about  an  end ; 
and  not  unfrequently  a  force  fifty  fold  above 
what  is  necessary,  is  introduced  to  move  a 
small  weight.  The  same  thing  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  their  draught,  either  at  the  cart  or 
the  plough.  Often  more  horses  than  are  re¬ 
quired  are  harnessed  together,  and  thus  a 
great  waste  of  power  is  incurred.  It  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  the  French  sometimes 
err  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  much  appa¬ 
rent  cruelty  has  been  exhibited  during  the 
recent  improvements  and  embellishments  of 
the  city,  from  the  insufficiency  of  motive- 
power  used  to  draw  the  huge  lumbering  wag¬ 
ons  and  massive  blocks  of  stone  that  may 
every  day  be  seen  obstructing  the  general 
traffic  of  the  streets. 

The  Palais  de  TExposition  was  more  than 
two-thirds  finished,  when,  upon  a  new  calcu¬ 
lation  of  its  size,  strength,  and  capacity,  it 
was  found  to  he  too  small  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  intended.  An  Exposition 
Universelle,  to  which  all  the  world  was  invit¬ 
ed,  and  expected  to  contribute,  it  was  con¬ 
tended,  ought  to  have  ample  space  to  exhibit 
itself.  The  great  hall  alone  contained  only 
room  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
British — probably  they  were  exorbitant  in 
their  demands;  and  although  the  other  na¬ 
tions  might  not  compete  so  extensively,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  Paris  should  be  able  to 
meet  all  the  wishes  of  her  friends,  provided 
they  were  confined  within  reasonable  limits. 
I  Accordingly,  two  supplementary  buildings 
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were  run  up — one  along  the  borders  of  the 
Seine,  the  other  in  the  Allee  des  Veuves — 
both  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grand  build¬ 
ing.  I  say  run  up,  for  though  constructed — 
one  of  masonry  and  iron  work,  the  other  of 
strong  woodwork — they  have  been  begun  and 
completed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time. 

lire  building  running  along  the  borders  of 
the  Seine  is  intended  for  the  exposition  of 
every  sort  of  machinery.  It  extends  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  Cours  la  Heine, 
known  probably  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
this  publication,  and  reaches  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  para¬ 
pet-wall  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river  has 
been  taken  for  its  southern  side  ;  at  intervals 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  strong  stone  pillars 
have  been  erected  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet.  On  the  opposite  side,  corre¬ 
sponding  pillars  have  been  thrown  up,  and 
tne  two  are  connected  by  lofty  iron  arches, 
which  form  the  roof.  This  roof  is  boarded 
over,  then  covered  with  zinc  almost  to  the 
top,  where  it  meets  the  glazed  windows  by 
which  light  is  admitted  into  the  interior.  The 
building  runs  from  east  to  west.  At  each 
extremity  a  house  has  been  erected,  to  give 
a  finish  to  the  edifice,  and  also  to  serve  as 
principal  entrances.  In  the  centre  is  also 
another  grand  entrance ;  and  here  it  is  that 
the  building  is  intersected  by  the  road  oppo¬ 
site  the  Avenue  de  Marigny,  which  leads  on 
to  the  Pont  des  Invalides. 

The  other  structure  to  which  I  have  allud¬ 
ed  is  the  Picture,  or  Art  Gallery,  which  is 
situated  a  little  way  inland  from  the  river,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Machine  Gal¬ 
lery.  The  whole  of  this  building,  except  the 
foundation  walls,  which  rise  to  about  a  foot 
above  ground,  is  constructed  of  wood.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  vast  scaffolding,  filled  in  with  rubbish 
confined  by  lath,  and  then  plastered  over. 
The  front  facing  the  Allee  des  Veuves,  when 
finished,  will  be  very  elegant,  though  now 
scarcely  more  than  the  ribs  of  the  building 
are  to  be  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  in¬ 
terior  is  such  as  will  expose  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  the  suWects  of  art  entrusted  to  exhi¬ 
bition  there.  For  a  long  time,  the  artists  of 
France  have  been  busy  in  their  ateliers ;  and 
with  doors  closed  to  all  but  their  most  inti¬ 
mate  friends,  been  putting  forth  their  best 
.  energies  to  compete  with  the  works  of  other 
nations  that  are  to  come  and  stand  side  by  side 
with  them  on  their  own  ground.  It  is  also  a 
well-known  fact,  that  greater  exertion  will  be 
made,  as  last  year  the  usual  annual  exhibition 
of  paintings  was  set  aside,  that  more  leisure 
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might  be  devoted  to  prepare  something  great 
for  the  present  Exposition.  There  is  also  a 
feeling  ^  apprehension  existing  amongst  a 
large  number  of  the  present  school  of  artists, 
that  this  exhibition  may  be  the  last  of  their 
regular  series.  The  Institute,  in  whose  hands 
is  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  prizes  for 
meritorious  works  of  art — the  jury  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  several  works 
exhibited  being  selected  from  members  of  that 
body — has  ever  been  jealous  of  the  public  an¬ 
nual  interference  with  what  they  esteem  their 
prerogatives.  The  rising  school  of  artists  in 
France,  on  their  part,  cannot  forget  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  their  predecessors  maintained  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  permission  of  government  to  hold 
annual  exhibitions,  and  which  was  only  gain¬ 
ed  after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  when  Louis 
Philippe  was  in  a  more  liberal  mood  than  in 
1848,  and  are  afraid  that  their  greatest  and 
only  legitimate  means  of  success — appeal  to 
publicity — will  be  lost  through  ministerial  or 
academical  caprice.  Great  expectations  are 
raised,  I  have  already  said,  as  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  efforts  of  the  French  school.  Many 
names  have  been  mentioned  as  about  to  enter 
the  lists  of  competition :  amongst  others,  it 
is  stated  that  M.  Eugene  Lami  is  employed  to 
paint  a  colossal  picture  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Alma ;  and  M.  Jesuron  is  about  to  produce 
one  entitled  the  Camp  of  Ambleteuse,  near 
Boulogne. 

What  the  artists  may  be  doing  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  I  do  not  know ;  but  already 
a  pretty  authentic  report  of  the  more  mate¬ 
rial  subjects  to  be  exhibited  has  reached  us. 
Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  on  the  globe, 
Russia  excepted,  have  expressed  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  contributing  to  the  Universal  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Paris.  At  their  head  moves  England, 
bringing  with  her  her  numerous  colonies — 
Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Western  Africa,  St.  Helena,  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  and  India, 
who  have  already  voted  large  sums  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  exhibiting,  and  stimulate  the 
enterprise  of  their  manufacturers.  Austria, 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony  ,W&rtemberg,  Han¬ 
over,  all  the  German  states,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples, 
Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Egypt,  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
dfC.,  have  named  commissions  charged  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  products  of  their  industry,  and  for¬ 
ward  them  for  the  Exposition  ;  ana  if  Persia, 
China,  and  Japan  do  not  exhibit  directly  by 
themselves,  they  will  doubtless  be  amply 
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represented  by  their  products  sent  indirectly 
through  the  merchants  of  I/>ndon.  France 
herselT  is  not  backward  in  her  exertions  on 
the  great  occasion ;  and  every  branch  of 


manufacture  for  which  she  has  been  so  long 
celebrated — silks,  porcelain,  and  ^benisterie 
— will  receive  new  accessions  of  lustre  from 
the  present  display. 


AMERICAN  HUMOR. 


Thk  humor  of  the  Americans  forms  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  national  literature  quite 
distinct  from  anything  we  have  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  we  may  gain  from  it  more  ac¬ 
curate  notions  of  the  character  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  belongs  than  from  the  graver 
works  which  have  a  greater  likeness  to  the 
books  of  the  old  world.  We  all  of  ns  know 
something  of  English  humor,  the  distin¬ 
guishing  peculiarity  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
rough,  hearty  jollity,  often  running  into 
coarseness;  of  Scotch  humor,  which  is  of 
a  sly,  cautious,  sarcastic,  "  pawky  ”  kind ; 
and  of  Irish  humor,  which  stands  unap¬ 
proachably  pre-eminent  for  ingenious  half¬ 
conscious  blundering.  American  humor 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  something  of  all 
these  in  its  composition ;  but  it  has  separate 
and  well  marked  characteristics  to  boot.  It 
has  a  quaintnoss  and  whimsical  originality 
only  to  be  found  very  likely  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  It  abounds  in  provincialisms  which 
may  often  be  traced  to  the  countir  districts 
of  England,  more  especially,  so  far  as  our 
observation  extends,  to  Staffordshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties;  and  it  has  wild  similes 
and  comparisons  suggested  b^  the  animals 
and  scenes  of  the  western  hemisphere :  add¬ 
ed  to  this,  it  indicates  an  amount  of  rough, 

firactical  joking  in  keeping  with  backwo^s 
ife ;  is  up  to  the  Oriental  standard  in  point 
of  extravagance  of  hyperbole,  and  yet  wears 
a  business,  every-day  air,  as  though  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  common  life  and  ordinary  oc¬ 
cupations  of  a  shrewd,  speculating,  enter¬ 
prising,  business-like  people.  It  is  not  wit 
or  fun  intended  to  amuse  a  circle  or  set  a 
table  in  a  roar,  but  it  has  a  direct  earnest¬ 
ness  and  familiarity  such  as  fits  it  to  mingle 
in  the  common  talk,  and  to  find  its  way  into 
conversational  essays.  We  can  imagine  that 
American  to  have  been  quite  serious  who, 


when  describing  his  qualifications  for  work, 
or  fighting,  or  play,  or  anything  else  that 
might  come  to  hand,  said  he  was  “half 
steam-engine,  half  alligator,  with  a  small 
touch  of  the  panther.”  It  seems  funny  to 
us  to  hear  that,  and  to  find  a  man  calling 
himself  a  “  ring- tailed  roarer,”  or  “  a  scream¬ 
er,”  or  “  a  grizzly  bear ;  ”  but  there  these 
expressions  are  familiar  colloquialisms  excit¬ 
ing  no  surprise,  and  regarded  as  quite  ordi¬ 
nary  comparisons.  It  would  excite  no  little 
sensation  in  our  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
an  honorable  gentleman  rise  and  declare 
that  his  “  dander  was  up,”  or  to  hear  him 
describe  “  a  little  woman  streaking  it  along 
through  the  woods  like  all  wrath,  or  an¬ 
other  woman  as  being  “  us  ugly  as  a  stone 
fence,  and  so  ugly  that  it  almost  gave  me  a 
pain  in  my  eyes  to  look  at  her.  She  looked 
at  me  as  savage  as  a  meat-axe.  I  instantly 
felt  like  going.  I  screamed  out  like  a  young 
painter  (panther),  though  I  was  so  mad  that 
I  was  burning  inside  like  a  tar-kiln,  and  I 
wonder  that  the  smoke  hadn’t  been  pouring 
out  of  me  at  all  points.”  That  scwt  of  elo¬ 
quence  would  convulse  the  House,  and  prob¬ 
ably  call  for  the  interference  of  “  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er."  Yet  they  are  the  ipsueima  verba  of  the 
celebrated  Colonel  David  Crocket,  who  rep¬ 
resented  Tennessee  in  the  American  legis¬ 
lature — who  boasted  that  he  could  grin  a 
coon  off  a  branch,  grin  the  bark  off  a  tree, 
and  almost  grin  the  president  out  of  his  chair. 
The  colonel,  too,  was  fully  equal  to  the  alle¬ 
gorical  Yankee  we  have  already  mentioned, 
for  we  find  the  following  comparison  of  him¬ 
self  after  he  had  been  victorious  in  one  of 
the  many  pitched  battles  he  fought :  he  said 
he  was  “  the  yall’r  flower  of  the  forest,  and 
all  brimstone  but  the  head  and  ears,  and 
that's  aquafortis.” 

^  We  have  a  very  inadequate  notion  from 
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the  books  which  are  published  of  the  amount 
of  this  sort  of  writing  and  speaking  there  is 
in  America.  It  is  said  that  wherever  the 
Anglo  Saxon  of  the  far  west  goes  he  sets  up 
a  republic,  a  tavern,  and  a  press.  In  the 
columns  of  the  numerous  papers  which  are 
published  far  off  from  the  more  settled  and 
busy  portions  of  the  unions,  skits  and 
sketches,  of  all  sorts,  from  those  which 
have  become  familiar  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  signature  of  “  Fanny  Fern  ”  down 
to  the  odd  paragraphs  under  the  title  of 
“  Americanisms,”  which  611  up  comers  of 
English  journals,  often  supply  the  lack  of 
news.  We  6nd  in  them  quaint  lay  sermons, 
like  those  of  "  Dow,  jun.”  of  which  we  shall 
give  a  specimen  presently,  and  such  extrav¬ 
agancies  as  that  of  a  scythe  so  sharp  that  its 
shadow  cut  a  man’s  leg  off;  or  a  man  so  tall 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  up  a  ladder  to  tie 
on  his  neckerchief;  or  a  ship  which  sailed  so 
fast  that  it  beat  its  own  shadow  three  miles 
and  a  half,  and  such  like  instances  of  the 
direction  which  the  American  genius  for 
humor  takes.  A  great  deal  more  might 
be  said  on  this  subject,  but  we  have, 
perhaps,  done  enough  as  an  introduction 
to  two  little  books  lately  reprinted  in  Eng¬ 
land.* 

One  of  these  is  Yankee  Humor  and 
Uncle  Sam’s  Fun,  the  cover  of  which  is  or¬ 
namented  by  a  colored  engraving  of  a  Yankee 
with  trowsers  apparently  made  out  of  the 
striped  portion  of  the  republican  flag,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  reclining  in  a 
rocking-chair,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  his 
hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  and  his  feet 
on  the  top  of  the  stove.  The  other  is  a  more 
modest- looking  little  tome,  with  the  quainter 
title  of  Yankee  Cram  ;  or.  Slick  Sketches  by 
Uncle  Sam.  The  6rst  has  an  introduction 
relating  to  American  humor  generally  by  Mr. 
Jerdan,  the  rest  of  the  contents  being  made 
up  of  sermons  by  “  Dow,  jun.  ;”  the  second 
is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  very  much  in  the 
Sam  Slick  style,  only,  as  somebody  saga¬ 
ciously  remarked,  “rather  more  so.”  We 
shall  draw  a  little  upon  Mr.  Jerdan’s  intro¬ 
duction  for  a  clearer  view  of  the  distinctions 
which  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  States. 
Noticing  several  local  peculiarities  of  idiom, 
such  as  that  Texas  has  a  large  admixture  of 
Spanish  words,  Louisiana  of  French,  and 
Georgia  and  Alabama  of  Indian,  Mr.  Jerdan 
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an  Introduetion.  By  William  Jerdan.  London  : 
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Yankee  Cram  ;  or.  Slick  Sketches.  By  Unde 
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[  J  une, 

points  to  two  great  divisions,  separated  by 
that  territorial  boundary,  know  as  “  Mason 
and  Dickson’s  line,”  into  north  and  south. 
The  former  of  these  is  Yankee,  of  the  humor 
of  which  Slick,  the  Clockmaker,  gives  us  the 
highest  specimens.  The  fun  of  the  latter  is 
represented  by  such  men  as  Colonel  Crocket, 
whose  language  is  “  embroidered  ”  with  the 
strongest  of  oaths,  and  the  most  fantastic  of 
comparisons.  The  test  words  by  which  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  different  divisions  may  be 
distinguished  seem  to  be  these.  A  Yankee 
“  guesses,”  a  southron  “  reckons ;”  a  Yankee 
“  calculates,”  a  southron  “  allows.”  The  cool 
northerner  “  wouldn’t  wonder  ”  if  something 
were  so  and  so  ;  the  hot  southron  “  goes  his 
death  upon  it.”  The  one  puritan-like  is  “as 
sartin  as  preaching ;”  the  other  hunterwise 
‘‘as  sure  as  shootin’.”  The  flrst  when  he 
ventures  to  swear  will  be  “  darned  ;”  the 
latter  wishes  himself  “  derned.”  There  are 
many  other  shibboleths,  but  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  them  to  the  book  itself,  while 
we  proceed  to  some  of  the  sketches.  Here 
is  one  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs,  a  prototype 
of  Colonel  Crocket,  which  is  amusing,  for  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  practical  joker’s  notion 
of  honesty,  and  some  other  peculiarities : — 

“  One  of  his  6rst  coups  is  to  jockey  a  Mr. 
Jones  out  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  an  exchange  horse,  under  pretence  that 
he  (without  a  dollar  in  his  purse)  is  hurry¬ 
ing  on  to  buy  the  same  lot  of  land  which  he 
has  wormed  out  Jones  to  be  on  his  way  to 
purchase.  Suggs  overtakes  the  traveller, 
and  as  the  captain  struck  his  heels  against 
Ball’s  sides,  Mr.  Jones  geemed  to  grow  ner¬ 
vous.  *  Whereabouts  does  your  land  lie  ?’ 
be  asked.  ‘  Up  in  Talapoosy,  ’  replied 
Suggs ;  and  again  he  thumped  Ball  with  his 
heels.  Mr.  Jones  evidently  grew  more  un¬ 
easy.  *  What  part  of  the  country  ?’  he  ask¬ 
ed.  ‘  Close  to  the  Chambers’  Line — not  far 
from  Dodd’s  Store.  Get  along.  Ball !  ’  was 
the  captain’s  answer.  *  Stop,  sir,  if  you 
please — perhaps — I  would  like — we’d  bet¬ 
ter,  perhaps,  under’ — gasped  Mr.  Jones,  in 
great  agitation.  ‘To  be  sure  we  bad,’  said 
Suggs  with  great  sany  froid.  ‘  It’s  jist 
as  you  say  ;  but  what  the  devil’s  the  matter 
with  you? — are  you  going  to  take  a  fit?’ 
Jones  explained  that  he  thought  it  likely  they 
were  both  going  to  enter  the  same  piece  of 
land.  ‘  What  did  you  say  was  the  number 
of  yours?’  he  asked.  ‘  I  didn’t  mention  no 
numbers,  as  well  as  I  now  recollect,’  said 
Suggs,  with  a  bland  smile.  ‘  Howsever, 
Squire  Jones,  as  it  looks  like  your  gear  don’t 
fit  you,  somehow.  I’ll  jist  tell  you  that  the 
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land  I  am  after  is  a  d - d  little,  no-account 

quarter  section,  that  nobody  would  have  but 
me ;  it’s  poor  and  piney,  but  it's  got  a  snug 
little  shoal  on  it,  with  twenty  or  twenty-6ve 
foot  fall ;  and  maybe  they’ll  want  to  build  a 
little  town  at  Dodd’s  some  of  these  days,  and 
I  mought  sell  ’em  the  lumber.  Seein’  you’re 
pretty  much  afoot,  even  if  you  wanted  it,  I 
may  as  well  give  you  the  numbers,  if  I  can, 
without  lookin’  in  my  pocket-book.  It’s  ten 
—ten — ten— section  ten,  township — oh,  d — n 
the  number,  I  never  can  remember - ’ 

“  ‘  8.  E.  quarter  of  ten :  twenty-two, 
twenty-five — ain’t  it  ?’  asked  Jones,  who 
looked  perfectly  wild. 

"  ‘  Now,  you  hit  me !  good  as  four  aces, 
— them’s  the  figures  T  said  Captain  Suggs. 
‘It’s  the  same  piece  I’m  after;  I’ll  give  you 
fifty  dollars  to  lee  me  enter  it.’  ‘  You 
wouldn’t  now,  would  you  ?’  ‘  I’ll  give  you 

a  hundred.’  ‘Try  again!’  ‘ Well,  I’ll  give 
you  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  not  a  dollar 
more,’  said  Jones  in  a  decisive  tone.  ‘  Let’s 
see — well,  I  reckon — tho’  I  don’t  know — 
yes,  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  have  it,  as  I 
can’t  well  spar  the  money  to  enter  it  at 
this  time,  no  how,’  remarked  Suggs,  with 
much  truth,  as  his  cash  on  hand  did  not 
amount  to  quite  one-fortieth  part  of  the  sum 
necessary  to  make  the  entry.  ‘  But  we  must 
swap  horses,  and  you  must  give  me  twenty 
dollars  boot.’ 

“This  was  agreed  to,  and  Captain  Simon 
Suggs  received  the  170  dollars  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  was  conferring  a  most  sub¬ 
stantial  favor ;  and  made  divers  remarks 
laudatory  of  his  own  disposition,  while  Mr. 
Jones  counted  the  bills  and  changed  the  sad¬ 
dles.  Turning  bis  horse’s  head  homeward, 
Captain  Suggs  soliloquized  somewhat  in  this 
strain  :  A  pretty  toloble  fair  momin’s  work,  I 
should  say.  170  dollars  in  clear  spizarinc- 
tum,  and  a  horse  wuth  jist  fifty  dollars  more 
than  old  Ball  I  That  makes  220  dollars  as 
nigh  as  1  can  guess,  without  I  had  Dolbear 
along  I  Now,  some  fellers,  after  makin’  sich 
a  little  decent  rise  would  milk  the  cow  dry,  by 
pushin’  on  to  Doublejoy’s,  startin’  a  runner 
the  nigh  way  to  Montgomery,  by  tho  Au- 
gusty  ferry,  and  enterin’  that  land  in  some¬ 
body  else’s  name  before  Jones  gets  thar. 
But  honesty’s  the  best  policy.  Honesty’s 
the  bright  spot  in  any  man’s  character  I  Fair 
play’s  a  jewel,  but  honesty  beats  it  all  to 
pieces  I  Ah,  yes,  honesty,  hosisty’s  the 
stake  that  Simon  Suggs  will  allsrs  tie  to  I 
What’s  a  man  without  his  inteegerty  ?” 

We  wonder  what  the  ladies  will  think  of 
Major  Jones’s  courtship,  a  work  so  popular 


as  to  have  run  through  thirteen  editions  in 
the  States,  from  which  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us 
an  extract.  We  take  the  following,  which 
commences  when  the  Stallin’s  family  have 

gone  to  bed,  and  left  the  Major  and  Miss 
tallins — the  object  of  bis  adoration — alone 
by  the  fire  together : — 

“  Well,  she  sot  on  one  side  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  I  sot  on  totber,  so  I  could  spit  on 
the  hath,  whar  there  was  nothin  but  a 
lighterd  chunk  burnin  to  give  light.  Well, 
we  talked  and  talked,  and  1  know  you  would 
like  to  bear  all  we  talked  about,  but  that 
would  be  too  long.  When  I’m  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything,  or  get  bothered  about 
anything,  I  can’t  help  cbawin  a  heap  o’  lo- 
backer,  and  then  I  spits  uncontionable,  spe¬ 
cially  if  I’m  talkin.  Well,  we  sot  thar  and 
talked,  and  the  way  I  spit  was  larmen  to  the 
crickets!  I  axed  her  if  she  had  any  bos 
down  to  Macon. 

“  ‘  Oh,  yes,’  she  said  ;  and  then  she  went 
on  and  named  Matthew  Mattix,  Nat  Filosofy, 
Al.  Oeber,  Retric  Stronomy,  and  a  whole 
heap  of  fellers  that  she’d  been  keepin  company 
with  most  all  her  time. 

“‘Well,’  ses  I,  ‘I  spose  they’re  mazin 
poplar  with  you,  aint  they  Miss  Mary  ?’  for 
I  felt  mighty  oneasy,  and  begin  to  spit  a 
great  deal  worse. 

“  ‘  Yes,’  ses  she,  ‘  they  are  the  mc>st  inter¬ 
esting  companions  I  ever  had,  and  I  am 
anrious  to  resume  their  pleasant  sciety.’ 

“  1  tell  you  what,  that  sort  o’  stumped 
me,  and  I  spit  right  slap  on  the  chunk,  and 
made  it  ‘  flicker  and  flare  ’  like  the  mischief ; 
it  was  a  good  thing  it  did,  for  I  blushed  as' 
blue  as  a  Ginny  squash. 

“  I  turned  my  tobacker  round  in  my 
mouth,  and  spit  two  or  three  times,  and  the 
old  chunk  kept  up  a  most  bominable  fryin. 

“  ‘  Then  I  spose  you’re  going  to  forget  old 
acquaintances,’  ses  I,  *  sense  you’s  been  to 
Macon,  mong  them  lawyers  and  doctors  ;  is 
you.  Miss  Mary  ?  You  thinks  more  of  them 
than  you  does  of  anybody  else,  1  spose.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,’  ses  she,  ‘  I’m  devoted  to  them — I 
think  of  them  day  and  night.’ 

“  That  was  too  much — it  shot  me  right  up, 
and  I  sot  as  still  as  could  l>e  fur  more’n 
a  minute.  I  never  felt  so  warm  behind  the 
ears  afore  in  all  my  life.  Thunder  I  how  my 
blood  did  bile  up  all  over  me,  and  1  felt  like 
I  could  knock  Matthew  Mattix  into  a  grease- 
spot,  if  he’d  only  been  thar.  Miss  Mary  sot 
with  her  bandkercher  up  to  her  face,  and  I 
looked  rite  mto  the  fire-place.  The  blue 
blazes  was  runnin  round  over  the  old  chunk, 
ketcbin  hold  here  and  lettin  go  thar,  some- 
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times  gwine  most  out,  and  then  blazin  up  a 
little — I  couldn’t  speak — I  was  makin  up 
my  mind  for  tellin  lier  the  siteation  of  my 
heart — I  was  jist  gwine  to  tell  her  my  feelins, 
but  my  mouth  was  full  of  tobacker,  so  I  had 
to  spit,  and  slap  it  went,  rite  on  the  lightr 
wood  chunk,  and  out  it  went,  spang  ! 

I  sware,  I  never  did  feel  so  in  all  my  bom 
days.  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 

“  ‘  My  Lord,  Miss  Mary,’  ses  I,  *  I  didn’t 
go  to  do  it — ^jist  tell  me  the  way  to  the 
Kitchen,  and  I’ll  go  and  git  a  light.’ 

*'  But  she  never  said  nothin,  so  I  sot  down 
agin,  thinkin  she’d  gone  to  get  one  herself, 
for  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  I  couldn’t  see  my 
hand  afore  my  face. 

“  Well,  I  sot  thar  and  ruminated,  and 
waited  a  long  time,  but  she  didn’t  come,  so 
I  began  to  think  maybe  she  wasn’t  gone.  I 
couldn’t  hear  nothin,  nor  I  couldn’t  see 
nothin ;  so  himeby  says  I,  very  low, — for  I 
didn’t  want  to  wake  up  the  family — ses  1, — 

“  *  Miss  Mary !  Miss  Mary  !’  but  nobody 
answered. 

“Think’s  1,  what’s  to  be  done?  I  tried 
agin. 

“  ‘  Miss  Mary  !  Miss  Mary  ’  ses  I ;  but  it 
was  no  use. 

“Then  I  heard  the  gals  snickerin  and  laughin 
in  the  next  room,  and  I  begun  to  see  how  it 
was ;  Miss  Mary  was  gone,  and  left  me  thar 
alone. 

“  ‘  Where’s  my  hat  ?’  ses  I,  pretty  loud,  so 
somebody  might  tell  me;  but  they  only 
laughed  worse. 

“  I  begun  to  feel  about  the  room,  and  the 
fust  thing  I  new,  spang  !  goes  my  head,  rite 
agin  the  edge  of  a  dore  that  was  standin 
open.  The  fire  flew,  and  I  could’nt  help 

but  swar  a  little — *  D - n  the  dore,’  ses  I, 

*  whar’s  my  hat  ?’  But  nobody  smd  nothing, 
so  I  begun  to  think  it  was  best  to  get  out 
the  best  way  I  could,  and  never  mind  my 
bat.  Well,  I  got  through  the  parlor  dore 
after  rakin  my  shins  three  or  four  times  agin 
the  chairs,  and  was  feelin  along  through  the 
entry  for  the  frunt  dore ;  but  somehow  I 
was  so  flustrated  that  I  tuck  the  rong  way, 
and  bimeby  kerslash  I  went,  rite  over  old 
Miss  Stallinses  spinnin-wheel,  onto  the  floor ! 
I  hurt  myself  a  good  deal ;  but  that  didn’t 
make  me  half  so  mad  as  to  hear  them  con¬ 
founded  gals  a  gigglin  and  laughin  at  me. 

“  ‘Oh  !’  said  one  of  ’em,  (it  was  Miss  Kesiah, 
for  I  knowed  her  voice),  *  there  goes  moth¬ 
er’s  wheel !  my  Lord !’ 

“  I  tried  to  set  the  cussed  thing  up,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  more’n  twenty  legs,  and 
wouldn’t  stand  up  no  how — maybe  it  was 


broke.  I  went  out  of  the  dore,  but  I  hadn’t 
more’n  got  down  the  steps,  when  bow !  wow  ! 
wow  !  comes  four  or  five  infurnal  grate  big 
coon-dogs,  rite  at  me.  ‘  Oit  out  T  git  out ! 
hellow  Cato !  call  off  your  dogs  T  ses  I,  as 
Irud  as  I  could.  But  Cato  was  sound 
asleep,  and  if  I  hadn’t  a  run  back  into  the 
hall,  and  got  out  of  the  front  way  as  quick 
as  I  could,  them  devils  would  o’  chawed  my 
bones  for  true. 

“  When  I  got  to  my  horse,  I  felt  like  a  feller 
jest  out  of  a  hornet’s  nest ;  and  I  reckon  I 
went  home  a  little  of  the  quickest.  Next 
roornin  old  Miss  Stallins  sent  my  hat  by  a 
little  nigger  ;  but  I  haint  seed  Mary  Stallins 
sense.  Now  you  see  what  comes  of  chawin 
tobacker !’’ 

Now  for  one  of  the  Patent  Sermons  of 
“  Dow,  jun.”  It  is  one  of  the  shortest  we 
can  find,  and  on  a  subject  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  “  go-ahead”  Yankees  : — 

“  DRIVB  ON. 

“  Text. — Drive  on  your  horses  ! 

“My  hearers;  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
DRIVE  AHEAD ;  if  you  upset  your  wagon 
and  spill  your  milk — keep  up  with  the  popu¬ 
lar  crowd,  and  leave  the  old,  slow,  careful 
coaches  in  the  lurch  ;  ‘  Get  out  o’  the  way, 
old  Dan  Tucker!’  is  all  the  go  now-a-days, 
musically,  morally,  and  mechanically  speak¬ 
ing.  A  flood  is  upon  us  that  is  fast  washing 
all  the  works  of  the  old  music-masters  into 
the  dead  sea  of  oblivion.  The  old,  heavy 
drama  is  too  slow  a  coach  altogether  for 
the  present  day.  A  lighter  and  faster 
one  we  must  have — a  regular  trotting  con¬ 
cern.  Poor  Shakspeare!  his  house  is  sold, 
and  has  stepped  out.  His  taper  shines  with 
a  sickly  glare  in  the  misty  moonlight  of  the 

Sast — a  mere  glowworm  upon  a  dark  and 
istant  moor.  Alas !  I  am  afraid  *  he  was 
not  for  a  time,  but  for  all  day ;’  and  it  is 
now  about  to  be  all  day  with  him.  But 
good-bye  Bill :  I  must  diive  on  my  horses, 
or  take  the  dust  of  unpopularity. 

“  My  friends :  we  are  a  fast  people  and 
live  in  a  fast  age.  Perhaps  you  may  say  we 
are  only  riding  down  hill  on  a  hand-sled  :  the 
more  we  increase  in  velocity  the  sooner  we 
shall  reach  the  bottom,  and  then  have  to 
get  back  again  the  best  way  we  can. 
Shouldn't  wonder !  shouldn’t  wonder  !  No, 
by  thunder !  no,  by  thunder !  the  way  U 
comparatively  level,  and  the  road  is  clear. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  up  the  steam, 
and  to  push  ahead — propel.  When  I  speak 
of  keeping  up  the  steam,  brethren,  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  shall  fire  up  with  liquid  dam¬ 
nation  which  feeds  the  names  of  hell,  for 
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therebj  jou  may  burst  ^our  boilers  ;  but  I 
have  reference  to  maintaining  that  ambitious 
spirit  of  rapid  progression  to  which  neither 
the  everlasting  mountains  nor  the  eternal 
bills  can  set  any  bounds.  Ours  is  already  a 
great  country,  but  we  want  to  make  it  a  nig 
country.  No  pent-up  Blackwell’s  Island 
shall  contract  our  powers ;  but  the  whole 
boundless  continent  must  belong  to  us.  Re¬ 
publicanism,  with  his  new  big  boots,  is  hound 
to  travel ! — and  no  power  on  earth  shall  say, 

‘  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther.’ 
Emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  potentates,  get 
out  of  the  way,  for  we  are  coming  with  our 
fast  horses !  Clear  the  track  tor  young 
America  !  We  intend  honestly  to  vote  our¬ 
selves  farms;  but  if  voting  don’t  get  them, 
by  General  Jupiter  Jackson,  we’ll  t^e  tiiem, 
whether  or  no!  Shall  we  lumber  along  the 
road  and  allow  other  nations  to  pass  us  with 
a  whiz?  No— never.  Our  horses arb  fast, 
and  we  must  give  the  world  an  awing  speci¬ 
men  of  their  speed.  Take  care,  then,  by 
Basil !  we  are  running  a  race  with  Britain 
for  Cuba  ;  and,  if  you  don’t  look  out,  you 
may  get  injured.  We  must  progress — ad¬ 
vance — expatiate — till  two-thirds  of  the 
globe  is  ours  ;  and  then  if  we  are  compelled 
to  stop  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance, 
what  will  be  the  consequence?  Why,  we 
shall  fall  to  fighting  among  ourselves  and  be 
brought  back  to  the  borders  of  primitive  in¬ 
significance.  I  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness  ;  and  I  care  not  who  endorses 
my  sentiments. 

“  My  friends :  the  world  plays  a  grab 
game,  and  every  man  must  look  out  for  his 
handful.  For  my  p".rt,  1  take  my  time,  and 
cheerfully  accept  of  what  Providence  assigns 
me.  But  don’t  be  guided  by  me,  a  poor 
pensioner  of  heaven — a  pauper  dependent 
upon  chance.  Drive  on  your  horses ;  keep 
ahead,  if  possible,  and  let  ‘  the  devil  take 
the  hinderraost.’  So  mote  it  be  !” 

From  the  other  book,  Yankee  Cram, 
which  is  full  of  diversified  and  characteristic 
sketches,  we  have  only  room  for  one,  which 
belongs  to  the  Northern  or  Yankee  section, 
and  which  might  have  been  written  by  the 
Gockmaker  himself : 

“kicbino  a  tankbb. 

**  A  very  handsome  friend  of  ours,  who  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  poked  out  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  office  up  the  river,  has  betaken  himself  to 
Bangor  for  a  time,  to  recover  from  the  wound 
inflicted  upon  his  feelings  by  our  ‘  unprinci¬ 
pled  and  immolating  administration.’ 

"Change  of  air  must  have  bad  an  instanta¬ 
neous  efifect  upon  his  spirits :  for,  from  Ga¬ 


lena,  he  writes  us  an  amusing  letter,  which, 
among  other  things,  tell  us  of  a  desperate 
quarrel  that  took  place  on  board  of  the  boat 
between  a  real  live  dandy  tourist,  and  a  real 
live  Yankee  settler.  The  latter  trod  on  the 
toes  of  the  former,  whereupon  the  former 
threatened  to ‘kick  out  of  the  cabin’  the  latter. 

“  *  You’ll  kick  me  out  of  this  cabing  ?’ 

"  *  Yes,  sir.  I’ll  kick  you  out  of  this  cabin.’ 

“* You’ll  kick  me,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  out  of 
this  cabing  ?’ 

‘  Yes,  sir.  I’ll  kick  you,  Mr.  Hitchcock.’  ” 

•‘‘Wal,  I  guess,’  said  the  Yankee,  very 
coolly,  after  being  perfectly  satitfied  that  it 
was  him.self  who  stood  in  such  imminent 
peril  of  assault — ‘I  guess,  since  you  talk  of 
kicking,  you’ve  never  heard  me  tell  about 
old  Bradley  and  ray  mare,  there,  to  hum  ?’ 

**  *  No,  sir,  nor  do  I  wish — ’ 

"  ‘  Wal,  guess  it  won’t  set  you  back  much 
anyhow,  as  kicking’s  generally  best  to  be 
considered  on.  You  see  old  Bradley  is  one 
of  these  sanctimonious,  long-faced  hypo¬ 
crites  who  put  on  a  religious  suit  every  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  and,  with  a  good  deal  of 
screwing,  manage  to  keep  it  on  till  after  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  as  I  was  a  Uni- 
versalist,  he  allers  picked  me  out  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  religious  conversation,  and  the  darn¬ 
ed  hypocrite  would  talk  about  heaven,  hell, 
and  the  devil,  the  crucifixion  and  prayer 
without  ever  winking.  Wal,  he  had  an  old 
roan  mare  that  would  jump  over  any  four¬ 
teen-rail  fence  in  Illinois,  and  open  any  door 
in  my  barn  that  hadn’t  a  padlock  on  it.  Tu 
or  three  times  I  found  her  in  my  stable,  and 
I  told  Bradley  about  it,  and  he  was  ‘  very 
sorry’ — ‘  an  unruly  animal’ — *  would  watch 
her,’  and  a  hull  lot  of  such  things,  all  said 
in  a  very  serious  manner,  with  a  face  twice 
as  long  as  old  Deacon  Farrar’s  on  Sacrament- 
day.  I  knew  all  the  time  he  was  lying,  and 
so  I  watched  him  and  his  old  roan,  tu  ;  and 
for  three  nights  regular  old  roan  came  to  my 
stable  about  bed- time,  and  just  at  daylight 
Bradley  would  come,  bridle  her,  and  ride  off. 
I  then  just  took  my  old  mare  down  to  a  black- 
smitl ’s  shop,  and  had  some  shoes  made  with 
*  corks’  about  four  inches  long,  and  had  ’em 
nailed  onto  her  hind  feet — your  heels,  mister, 
ain’t  nothing  tu  ’em.  I  took  her  home; 
gave  her  about  ten  feet  halter,  and  tied  her 
right  in  the  ceniye  of  the  stable ;  fed  her 
well  with  oats  about  nine  o’clock ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  taking  a  good  smoke,  went  to  bed — know¬ 
ing  that  my  old  mare  was  a  truth-telling 
animal,  and  that  she’d  give  a  good  report  of 
herself  in  the  morning.  I  hadn't  got  fairly 
to  ^ep  before  the  old  ’oman  hunched  me. 
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and  wanted  to  know  what  on  airth  was  the 
matter  out  at  the  stable.  Says  I,  ‘  Go  tu 
sleep,  Peggy  ;  it  is  nothing  but  Kate  ;  she' 
is  kicking  off  flies,  I  guess !’  Purty  soon  she 
hunched  me  again ;  and  says  she,  *  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  du  get  up,  and  see  what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  Kale,  for  she  is 
kicking  most  powerfully.’  ‘  Lay  still,  Peggy, 
Kate  will  take  care  of  herself,  I  guess.’  ‘  Wal, 
the  next  morning,  about  daylight,  Bradley, 
with  bridle  in  hand,  cum  to  the  stable,  as 
true  as  the  Book  of  Genesis.  When  he  saw 
the  old  roan’s  sides,  starn,  and  head,  he 
cursed  and  swore  worse  than  you  did,  mister, 
when  I  came  down  on  your  toes.  Arter 
breakfast  that  morning,  Joe  Dariscum  to  my 
bouse  ;  and,  says  he,  ‘  Bradley’s  old  roan  is 
nearly  dead  ;  she’s  cut  all  to  pieces,  and 
can  scarcely  move.’  ‘  I  want  to  know,’  says 
I,  ‘  how  on  airth  did  it  happen  V  Now,  Joe 
Davis  was  a  member  of  the  same  church 
with  Bradley ;  and,  whilst  we  were  talking, 
up  cum  that  everlastin  hypocrite,  and  says 
he,  ‘  Mr.  Hitchcock,  my  old  roan  is  ruined!’ 
‘  Du  tell,’  says  I.  ‘  She  is  cut  all  to  pieces,’ 
says  he.  ‘  Do  you  know  whether  she  was 
in  your  stable,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  last  night?’ 
Wal,  mister,  with  this  I  let  out:  ‘Do  I 
knoto  it?’ — (the  Yankee  here,  in  illustration, 


[June, 

made  a  sudden  advance  upon  the  dandy, 
who  made  way  for  him  unconsciously,  as  it 
were) — ‘  Do  I  know  it,  you  no-souled,  shad* 
bellied,  squash-headed,  ohl  night  owl  you ! 
— you  hay-hookin,  corn  cribbin,  fodder* 
fudgin,  cent-shaving,  whillin-of-nuthin,  you  ! 
— Kate  kicks  like  a  mere  dumb  beast,  but 
Pve  reduced  the  thing  to  a  $'citnce  !'  The 
Yankee  had  not  ceased  to  advance,  or  the 
dandy,  in  his  astonishment,  to  retreat ;  and 
now,  the  motion  of  the  latter  being  acceler* 
ated  by  an  apparent  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  former  to  ‘  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,’  he  found  himself  in  the  ‘  social  ball,’ 
tumbling  backwards  over  a  pile  of  baggage, 
and  tearing  the  knees  of  his  pants  as  he 
scrambled  up,  a  perfect  scream  of  laughter 
stunning  him  from  all  sides.  The  defeat 
was  total:  a  few  moments  afterwards  he 
was  seen  dragging  his  own  trunk  ashore, 
while  Mr.  Hitchcock  finished  his  story  on 
the  boiler  deck.” 

We  suppose  books  like  those  will  have  a 
large  sale,  till  the  public  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  them ;  and  even  then  Amen* 
can  humor,  as  exhibited  in  such  sketches,  has 
qualities  which  will  make  them  agreeable 
companions  in  odd  half  hours,  when  graver 
occupation  is  not  likely  to  be  resorted  to. 


From  Ohamberi’t  Joarnal. 
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I.  THE  BANKRCPt’s  SON. 

There  was  once  a  boy  in  Venice  of  the 
name  of  Pietro  Sarpi,  and  a  boy  not  very 
likely  to  obtain  great  advancement  in  the 
wcrld,  as  he  was  of  a  quiet,  meditative  turn, 
who  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  left 
alone  to  study  and  to  think.  His  father  had 
,  failed  in  mercantile  business,  and  dying,  bad 

left  his  widow  and  Pietro  in  indigence. 
What  to  do  with  the  youth  became  the  ques¬ 
tion,  His  mother  was  for  his  entering  upon 
some  of  the  active  duties  of  life,  so  that  he 
might  earn  her  subsistence  and  his  own ; 

I  and  his  uncle  thought  this  could  best  be 

I  done  in  the  secular  church,  where  he  might 

i  rise,  besides,  to  honor  and  preferment.  Pie- 

i 

I 


tro,  however,  sickened  at  the  idea  of  enter* 
ing  into  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  He  had 
no  objection  to  devote  himself  to  a  religious 
life — there  was  no  hardship  in  that ;  but  it 
must  be  in  a  capacity  where  he  would  be  se¬ 
cluded  from  jealousy  and  contention. 

“  Let  it  not  offend  you,  dear  uncle,”  said 
he  at  last,  “  that,  young  as  I  am,  I  have 
ventured  to  trace  out  a  career  for  myself 
equally  contrary  to  my  mother’s  wishes 
and  to  yours.  I  have  carefully  examined 
my  own  heart,  1  have  ascertained  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  my  capacity,  and  the  result  has  led 
to  humility  and  self- distrust.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  my  determination  is,  to  become  one  of 
the  Servants  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  In  the 
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peace  and  retirement  of  their  convent,  from 
which  riches  are  excluded,  and  where  the 
whispers  of  ambition  are  never  heard,  1  shall 
devote  my  life  to  the  pursuit  of  useful  studies 
and  the  service  of  God.” 

This  speech  appeared  greatly  to  discon¬ 
cert  his  uncle,  who,  however,  was  not  easily 
induced  to  relinquish  his  design.  He  mus¬ 
tered  up  all  the  forces  of  his  eloquence  :  he 
contrasted  the  lives  of  the  regular  and  secu¬ 
lar  clergy,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter;  he  dwell  upon  the  beneBts  which  might 
accrue  to  his  mother  and  sister  from  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  counsel  he  gave  him ; 
but  to  no  purpose — the  young  student  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  original  resolution.  At  this 
time,  although  somewhat  small  for  his  age, 
he  WHS  yet  so  remarkable  in  appearance,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  him 
without  particular  notice  even  in  the  street. 
His  countenance  was  thin  and  pale,  bis  eyes 
were  remarkably  large  and  brilliant,  and  a 
profusion  of  black  hair  fell  in  curls  over  his 
Bpaciou.s  forehead.  In  manners  he  was  at 
once  above  and  below  his  age  :  above  it,  in 
intelligence,  sedateness,  and  habits  of  medi¬ 
tation;  below  it,  in  experience  and  childlike 
simplicity. 

In  spite  of  poverty  and  sickness  the  boy 
pursued  his  studies,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  took  upon  himself  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  order  to  which  in  his  own  heart 
be  bad  devoted  himself.  But  his  object  was 
not  to  lead  a  slothful,  monotonous  existence. 
He  applied  himself  with  unremitting  dili¬ 
gence  to  the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  sacred  and  profane ;  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  the  most  difficult  lan¬ 
guages  ;  he  became  a  proficient  in  logic, 
philosophy,  thef)logy,  and  law ;  and  having, 
on  some  particular  occasion,  been  called  upon 
to  dispute  in  the  presence  of  Gulielmo,  Duke 
of  Mantua,  on  several  abstruse  subjects,  he 
displayed  so  much  knowledge,  calmness,  and 
ability,  that  he  immediately  received  from 
that  prince  an  invitation  to  settle  in  his  capi¬ 
tal  among  the  members  of  the  fraternity  of 
St.  Barnabas.  Each  succeeding  day  now  ap¬ 
peared  to  shed  fresh  lustre  on  his  conventual 
name  of  Paolo.  He  was  courted  by  all  the 
princes  of  Italy,  and  the  most  tempting 
offers  were  held  out  to  him  by  more  than 
one  powerful  sovereign  ;  but  in  vain.  He 
continued  to  reside  in  the  ducal  court,  where 
he  acquired  a  taste  for  history  and  politics, 
and  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  under¬ 
standing  to  deciphering  the  characters  of 
men. 

It  was  in  this  city,  before  he  had  attained 
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the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  that  he  collected 
•the  materials  for  the  great  work  which  has 
rendered  his  name  as  an  historian  classical 
throughout  Christendom.  Endowed  with  a 
prodigious  memory,  which  never  suffered 
anything  once  committed  to  it  to  be  obliter¬ 
ated  by  time,  he  was  enabled  to  treasure  up 
for  future  use  things  communicated  to  him 
casually  in  the  course  of  familiar  conversa¬ 
tion.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Camillo 
Olivo,  who,  during  the  famous  Council  of 
Trent,  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Gonza- 
ga  of  Mantua,  be  obtained  from  him  an 
exact  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place — 
conferences,  inquiries,  disputations,  quarrels, 
intrigues  of  princes,  instructions  from  Rome, 
delays,  investigations,  decisions,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  were  drawn  up  those  rules 
which  still  regulate  the  faith  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Afterwards,  in  the 
maturity  of  his  age,  when  experience  had 
made  him  a  statesman,  and  study  had  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  all  that  can  perhaps  be  known 
of  the  science  of  theology,  he  wrote  his 
great  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
which  the  mitred  politicians  of  the  Vatican, 
as  well  a.s  the  states  and  monarchs  in  com¬ 
munion  with  Rome,  still  seek  a  key  to  the 
true  principles  and  policy  of  their  church. 

II.  THB  rivx  assassins. 

Circumstances  having  led  to  Paolo’s  return 
to  Venice,  he  again  resided  in  the  convent  of 
the  Servants  of  the  Virgin,  where  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  usual  studies  with  the  ardor  and 
diligence  of  a  youth.  Several  causes  at 
that  time  concurred  to  disturb  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  republic.  A  quarrel  arose 
between  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  which,  after  assuming  various 
forms,  led  ultimately  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter.  The  supreme  pontiff,  Paul  V.,  tak¬ 
ing  part  with  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and 
insisting,  besides,  on  the  exercise  of  privileges 
not  recognized  by  the  Ocean  Queen,  came 
also  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  doge,  which 
terminated  in  a  fierce  theological  and  politi¬ 
cal  contest.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
the  perplexed  and  bewildered  clergy  separat¬ 
ed  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  took 
different  sides.  Some  fled  in  consternation 
to  Rome,  and  even  there,  scarcely  felt  them¬ 
selves  secure  from  the  vengeance  of  the  state 
inquisitors ;  others  took  refuge  in  the  quiet 
performance  of  their  parochial  duties,  ab¬ 
staining  altogether  from  intermeddling  with 
public  affairs;  while  a  third,  and  very 
small  party,  more  under  the  dominion  of 
patriotism  than  of  the  ecclesiastical  spiri 
18 
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boldly  advocated  the  cause  of  Venice  against 
Rome.  These  discussions  led,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  social  rela¬ 
tions  :  friends  betrayed  friends,  parents  de¬ 
serted  their  children,  children  their  parents  ; 
the  members  of  the  same  religious  commu¬ 
nity  hunted  down  each  other  without  mercy 
— until  chaos  appeared  to  have  come  again. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  our  de¬ 
sign  to  describe  the  events  of  the  war  that 
followed  between  the  republic  and  the  holy 
see.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  lent  their  color  to  the  life  of 
Fra  Paolo,  who,  though  professedly  dead  to 
the  world,  was  elevated  by  the  senate  to  the 
situation  of  its  chief-counsellor.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  organized  the  plan  for  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  to  have 
originated  that  policy  of  resistance  which 
led  to  the  dangerous  conflict  between  his 
country  and  the  papal  government.  His 
character,  as  developed  in  the  course  of 
these  transactions,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  phenomenon.  Without  any 
recognized  position  in  the  world — aiming 
neither  at  wealth,  distinction,  nor  power — 
wearing  the  garb  of  voluntary  poverty,  prac¬ 
tising  the  abstinence  and  self-denial  of  an 
anchorite — pursuing  the  most  recondite 
studies,  and  conversing  almost  exclusively 
with  monks,  he  nevertheless  constituted  the 
intelligence  which  guided  the  Venetian  state: 
he  was,  in  fact,  the  senate’s  oracle.  No  step 
was  taken  in  peace  or  war  without  consult¬ 
ing  him.  He  constantly  passed,  therefore, 
backward  and  forward  between  the  convent 
and  the  senate-house  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  accompanied  generally  by  two  or 
three  stout  friars  and  several  nobles  of  the 
city.  Study,  abstinence,  and  ill-health  bad 
reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton  ;  so  that  he 
approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  disembodied  spirit  regulating  the 
affairs  of  this  world  out  of  pure  benevolence. 

As  yet,  it  was  not  known  that  there  were 
those  in  Italy  who  sought  the  life  of  this 
great  and  go<^  man.  Virtue,  however,  is  as 
often  in  this  world  the  object  of  hostility  as 
vice  itself.  Accordingly,  Fra  Paolo  had 
enemies,  and  those,  too,  of  the  most  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  desperate  character,  among  the 

eoliticians  of  the  Vatican,  who  appear  to 
ave  persuaded  his  holiness  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  restore  peace  to  Italy  while  the 
counsellor  of  the  Venetian  republic  was  suf¬ 
fered  to  live.  The  design  was  now  formed, 
though  it  has  never  been  exactly  discovered 
by  whom,  for  taking  away  his  life ;  and  five 
assassins,  inflamed  by  the  promise  of  rewards 


I  and  pensions,  were  despatched  to  Venice, 
where  they  were  directed  to  remain  in  strict 
concealment  till  a  favorable  opportunity 
should  present  itself. 

Chief  among  the  conspirators  was  Rudolfo 
Poma,  himself  a  Venelian,  and  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce  in  that  city,  where  he 
would  appear  to  have  led  a  disgraceful  life 
until  be  had  completely  dissipated  his  for¬ 
tune,  after  which  he  fled  to  Rome.  Here  be 
was  well  received  by  the  Cardinal  Borghesi, 
who,  perceiving  intuitively  that  he  might  be 
of  use,  introduced  him  to  bis  uncle,  Paul  V., 
from  whom  be  obtained  a  promise  that  two 
of  his  daughters  should  be  provided  for  in  a 
convent.  Second  among  the  list  of  assassins 
was  a  priest ;  and  the  other  three  were  mere¬ 
ly  rogues  and  vagabonds,  ready  to  engage  in 
any  villany  which  might  enable  them  to 
provide  for  tbeir  subsistence.  Passing  through 
Ancona,  Rudolfo  there  received  a  thousand 
crowns,  to  provide  for  ordinary  expenses, 
and  then  pushing  on  to  Venice,  he  there,  with 
his  companions,  remained  in  concealment  for 
several  months. 

During  this  period,  the  priest  diligently 
frequented  the  church  of  the  Virgin’s  Ser¬ 
vants,  pretending  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  sermons  of  Fra  Fulgentio,  Paolo’s  most 
intimate  friend.  This  plan  was  adopted  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Rudolfo’s  mission,  through  what  has 
not  inaptly  been  called  Italian  physic.  But 
the  cooks  of  the  convent  proving  inexorable, 
other  means  were  adopted,  in  themselves 
perhaps  less  desirable,  but  promising  to  bring 
affairs  to  a  more  speedy  issue.  One  night, 
therefore,  when  Paolo,  accompanied  by  only 
a  single  servant,  was  returning  to  his  convent 
from  the  senate-house,  it  was  resolved  to  cut 
short  all  intermission,  and  conclude  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  once.  Dark  clouds  had  covered  the 
sky  as  with  a  pall,  the  wind  moaned 
along  the  narrow  canals,  few  gondolas  were 
on  the  water,  few  passengers  in  the  streets. 
The  good  father,  who  had  just  been  conferring 
with  the  doge  and  Council  of  Ten  on  some 
grave  subject  connected  with  the  republic’s 
dispute  with  the  Vatican,  walked  along  slow¬ 
ly,  plunged  in  deep  meditation.  He  had 
^rely  passed  the  comer  of  a  house,  and  was 
advancing  to  traverse  a  large  open  space  in 
front  of  a  church,  when  the  five  assassin’s 
rushed  forth,  dagger  in  hand,  from  a  dark 
alley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  him.  Terrified 
by  the  number  of  the  assailants,  his  servant 
fled  bewildered  towards  the  convent.  Paolo, 
therefore,  found  himself  alone,  and  perfectly 
defenceless.  His  manner,  however,  was  nei- 
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ther  timid  nor  hurried.  He  stood  erect,  and 
demanded  of  bU  assiiilants  why  they  attacked 
him,  a  man  of  peace,  who  had  certainly 
never  injured  any  of  them.  They  replied 
with  their  poniards,  all  aiming  at  his  bead. 
In  their  eagerness  they  nearly  wounded  each 
other — some  gashing  him  in  one  place,  some 
in  another;  one  attempting  to  reach  the 
brain,  a  second  piercing  him  through  the 
neck;  while  a  third,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  dealt  the  death-blow,  thrust  in  his  sti¬ 
letto  at  the  ear,  till  it  came  out  through  the 
cheek.  Their  victim  now  dropped  to  the 
earth  ;  and  the  assassins  fled  in  a  body  to  a 
gondola,  which  was  waiting  for  them  near  at 
band,  and  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the 
papal  nuncio.  Here,  of  cour^e,  they  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  in  perfect  safety  ;  for  no 
extremity  of  provocation  would  have  induced 
the  Venetian  government  to  invade  so  holy 
an  asylum.  But  the  people  were  less  scru¬ 
pulous.  Surrounding  the  house  in  immense 
crowds,  they  demanded,  with  shouts  and 
clamor,  that  Paolo’s  murderers  should  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  them  ;  so  that  the  nuncio,  fear¬ 
ing  lest  they  should  offer  him  violence,  caused 
Hudolfo  and  his  companions  to  descend  by  a 
secret  staircase  to  the  canal,  where  they 
were  put  on  board  an  armed  boat  with  ten 
rowers,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  multitude  without  became  mean¬ 
while  more  menacing  every  instant,  and  in 
all  likelihood  would  Itave  forgotten  their  rev. 
erence  for  the  supreme  pontiff’s  ambassador, 
had  not  the  Council  of  Ten  sent  him  a  strong 
guard,  which  preserved  his  dwelling  from 
violation. 

When  Rudolfo  reached  the  territories  of 
the  Church,  he  was  received  with  all  possible 
demonstrations  of  delight,  so  that  his  passage 
from  one  city  to  another  resembled,  on  a 
small  scale,  a  Roman  triumph.  Money  was 
showered  on  him  in  abundance :  here  he  was 
honored  by  a  public  reception ;  there,  re¬ 
warded  with  more  solid  proofs  of  approba¬ 
tion,  in  gold.  But  by  the  time  he  again 
arrived  at  Ancona,  the  disconcerting  intelli¬ 
gence  had  preceded  him,  that  the  redoubtable 
Fra  Paolo,  though  dangerously  wounded, 
was  not  in  reality  dead.  This  damped  the 
ardor  of  his  patrons,  who,  finding  that  they 
had  exposed  themselves  to  disgraceful  suspi¬ 
cions  without  accomplishing  their  ends, 
speedily  turned  their  backs  upon  their  base 
instruments,  who,  sinking  from  one  degree 
of  ignominy  and  ignorance  to  another,  all 
came,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  violent  and  infa¬ 
mous  death. 

When  great  men  undertake  any  design. 


however,  they  are  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
one  single  failure.  Fra  Paolo  bad  escaped  ; 
but  there  were  still  persons  and  poniards  in 
Italy,  with  men  fitly  competent  to  make  use 
of  both.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of 
their  monastic  enemy  was  far  from  enviable. 
Previously  emaciated  and  feeble,  the  amount 
of  blood  be  lost  on  the  night  of  the  crime 
brought  him  so  near  to  death’s  door,  that, 
for  the  better  part  of  a  month,  be  lay  fluc¬ 
tuating  between  time  and  eternity,  scarcely 
able  to  articulate,  yet  calm,  collected,  and 
apparently  happy.  Little  bad  he  to  bind 
him  to  this  world.  Ills  life  had  been  put  in 
jeopardy  while  in  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duty  to  the  state,  and  he  had  always 
conducted  himself  so  as  to  be  ready  to  de¬ 
part  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  so  he  took  things 
very  easily,  uttered  no  murmur,  gave  no 
signs  of  suffering,  but  gently  and  patiently 
awaited  the  course  of  events.  The  Venetian 
government  was  not  meanwhile  unmindful  of 
its  counsellor :  it  caused  all  the  ablest  and  best 
of  the  physicians  in  the  city  to  visit  him  and 
examine  his  wounds,  and  even  sent  for  the 
celebrated  Aquapendend  from  Padua,  with 
orders  not  to  leave  his  patient  till  be  should 
have  recovered.  The  cure  was  difficult  and 
protracted  ;  but  at  length  the  Servants  of 
the  Virgin,  as  well  as  the  senate,  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  great  states¬ 
man  and  philosopher,  historian  and  juriscon¬ 
sult,  monk  and  preacher,  recover  his  health, 
together  with  the  ability  to  make  use  of  the 
wisdom  with  which  study  and  meditation 
bad  endowed  him. 

lU.  THE  SECRET  CORRIDOR. 

If  Paolo  recovered,  however,  his  former 
confidence  in  mankind  did  not  return  with 
his  health.  Apprehensions  arose  in  his  mind, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends,  that  treachery  had  introduced 
itself  into  his  own  convent — nay,  even  into 
the  very  recesses  of  his  celL  There  was  a 
friar  whom  the  Virgin’s  Servants  had  deputed 
to  perform  the  most  familiar  offices  about 
the  man  they  regarded  as  the  great  ornament 
of  their  fraternity.  By  turns  amanuensis  and 
valet,  reader  and  messenger,  he  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  access  at  all  hours  to  the  illus¬ 
trious  father ;  and  it  was  upon  him  that  the 
enemies  of  the  state  now  fixed,  as  the  most 
likely  instrument  of  their  vengeance.  At 
first,  be  appeared  to  treat  with  disdain  the 
offers  of  opulence  and  distinction  made  to 
him,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  abridge  the 
career  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  yet  he  did  not 
disclose,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  ex- 
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isteace  of  these  fresh  mschinations.  His 
tempters,  accordingly,  inferred,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  he  merely  coquetted  with 
crime  in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  its 
aspect.  The  propositions,  therefore,  were 
renewed,  the  scale  of  reward  increased,  the 
prospect  of  pontifical  favor  delineated  in  more 
brilliant  and  alluring  colors.  The  unhappy 
friar’s  virtue  gave  way.  Owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  however,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise  was  by  no  means 
easy  ;  for  the  Servants  of  the  Virgin,  always 
apprehending  treachery,  constituted  them¬ 
selves  the  body-guard  of  Paolo;  while  a 
small  military  force  had  been  stationed  day 
and  night,  by  order  of  the  senate,  at  the 
door  of  the  counsellor’s  apartment,  and  these 
men  had  learned  to  lore  him. 

It  was  known  at  Venice — at  least  to  the 
state  inquisitors — that  assassins  in  the  pay 
of  the  Curia  Romana  still  lurked  about  the 
city,  and  that  all  kinds  of  ingenious  devices 
were  put  in  practice  to  quench  the  mighty 
intelligence  of  the  republic’s  counsellor. 
Precautions  were  therefore  taken  to  avert 
this  calamity ;  and  it  will  readily  be  believed, 
that  those  profound  masters  of  policy  exhib¬ 
ited  no  awkwardness  in  their  contrivances. 
As  it  was  obviously  unsafe  for  the  father  to 
walk,  even  with  a  powerful  escort,  to  and 
from  the  senate-house,  a  lofty  and  narrow 
corridor  was  constructed,  leading  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  convent  Dei  Servi  over 
walls,  and  courts,  and  houses,  to  a  canal 
where  a  state  gondola  was  always  in  waiting. 
At  either  end  of  this  corridor  was  a  brazen 
door,  opened  by  two  keys,  of  which  the  doge 
kept  one,  and  Fra  Paolo  the  other.  When 
the  Friar  had  traversed  this  secret  passage, 
he  stepped  into  the  armed  barge,  in  which, 
under  a  series  of  long,  sombre  archways,  he 
was  rowed  to  the  heavy  iron-grating  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the 
senate-house.  This  grating  was  drawn  up 
like  a  portcullis,  and  when,  with  two  appari¬ 
tors,  he  had  passed  beneath  it,  its  ponderous 
weight  was  suflered  to  descend  into  two 
granite  blocks,  to  which  it  was  fastened  in¬ 
side  by  bolts  and  springs. 

As  the  Venetian  government  watched  thus 
sedulously  over  the  life  of  its  great  servant,  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  it  would  exercise 
a  terrible  revenge  against  any  one  who  should 
be  detected  plotting  against  it.  This  the 
Friar  Antonio,  who  acted  as  Paolo’s  domes¬ 
tic,  well  knew.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  while  shaving  bis  master,  he  might  con¬ 
trive  to  let  the  razor  slip,  and  thus  effect  the 
desired  purpose.  But  this  be  refused,  al- 
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leging  that  the  sight  of  blood  made  him 
faint.  Next  came  to  be  considered  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  administering  some  subtile  poi¬ 
son  ;  but  after  long  and  careful  investigation, 
this  mode  of  carrying  the  grand  design  into 
execution  was  also  abandoned.  One  other 
way  only  remained,  and  this  was  for  Anto¬ 
nio  to  withdraw  from  beneath  Paolo’s  head, 
while  he  slept,  the  key  of  the  brazen  door, 
and  then  to  take  an  impression  of  it  in  wax, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  have  duplicates  made  in 
the  city.  By  this  means,  a  large  body  of 
assassins  was  to  be  introduced  from  the  canal 
into  the  secret  corridor,  where  they  were  to 
fall  upon  Paolo,  and  cut  him  to  pieces,  even 
when  in  the  midst  of  his  guards.  Many,  it 
was  foreseen,  would  perish  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing;  but  the  vastness  of  the  reward  had  so 
inflamed  the  imagination  of  the  murderers, 
that  they  consented  to  run  this  terrible  risk. 

It  is  generally  found  necessary,  in  all  such 
affairs,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence,  which,  with  whatever  secrecy  it  may 
be  managed,  exposes  those  engaged  in  it  to 
imminent  danger.  In  the  present  case,  three 
individuals — Antonio,  Francesco,  and  Ber¬ 
nardo — formed  the  links  in  the  chain  con¬ 
necting  the  convent  of  the  Virgin’s  Servants 
with  ^me.  Their  letters  were  all  written 
in  cipher,  and  the  business  they  had  in  hand 
was,  for  further  security,  called  the  Quadra- 
gesimse.  The  courier  who  passed  to  and  fro 
between  them  was  a  Jew,  and  on  his  arriving 
one  day  at  the  monastery  while  Antonio  was 
abroad,  the  letter  be  brought  was,  by  an 
oversight,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Fra 
Fulgentio,  the  intimate  friend  of  Paolo.  It 
was,  however,  found  impossible  to  decipher 
it ;  yet  the  strongest  suspicions  were  thus 
awakened.  Antonio  being  questioned,  af¬ 
fected  entire  ignorance,  but  received  a  cau¬ 
tion  from  Fulgentio,  that,  if  detected  in  any 
correspondence  with  Francesco,  he  should 
immediately  be  dismissed  the  convent.  Daz¬ 
zled,  nevertheless,  by  the  golden  visions  made 
to  rise  before  his  mind  by  his  correspondents, 
he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  desist  from 
the  meditated  crime.  As  the  conspiracy 
ripened,  Francesco,  one  of  its  principal  con¬ 
ductors,  passed  over  from  the  mfunland  to 
Venice,  and  an  interview  was  arranged  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Antonio  at  daybreak  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  convent.  The  peril  they  ran 
was  great.  Torture  and  death  hung  sus¬ 
pended  over  them.  It  is  no  way  surprising, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  been  for  a 
moment  thrown  off  their  guard,  or  at  least 
rendered  somewhat  inattentive.  At  any  rate, 
they  dropped  on  the  floor  a  packet  of  letters. 
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which  the  sacristan  immediately  afterwards 
picked  up  and  carried  to  Fulgentio. 

It  now  became  manifest  that  they  who 
had  entered  into  the  plot  thought  themselves 
too  far  committed  to  recede ;  besides,  the 
allurements  held  out  were  irresistibly  pow¬ 
erful  ;  twelve  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  pre¬ 
ferments,  honors,  and  posthumous  canoniza¬ 
tion.  To  halt  midway,  was  to  run  upon  al¬ 
most  certain  death,  since  the  secret  might  be, 
in  revenge,  betrayed  to  the  Venetian  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  would  not  fail  to  inflict  sig¬ 
nal  vengeance  on  those  within  its  reach. 
When  Fulgentio  laid  these  things  before  his 
friend  Paolo,  the  latter,  almost  disgusted 
with  a  life  which  could  not  be  preserved 
without  an  unintermitted  system  of  precau¬ 
tion,  entreated  earnestly  that  the  matter 
might  be  suffered  to  drop.  Fulgentio,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  the  letters  directly  to  the  state 
inquisitors ;  upon  which  Antonio  and  Fran¬ 
cesco  were  immediately  apprehended.  The 
fate  of  the  former  is  not  known,  as  from  this 
moment  he  disappears  from  the  cognizance 
of  history.  There  were,  however,  deep 
dungeons  in  Venice — the  terrible  Piombieri, 
over  the  portals  of  which  might  have  been 
written  the  inscription  Which  Dante  saw  upon 
the  gates  of  hell — 

Relinquish  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here. 

Francesco  was  immediately  condemned  to 
death,  and  his  execution  was  to  be  public ; 
but  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  was  of¬ 
fered,  if  he  would  consent  to  make  a  full  con¬ 
fession  of  his  own  guilt,  and  to  disclose  the 
names  and  titles  of  all  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  conspiracy.  The  import  of  the 
letters  he  could  not  conceal,  b^ause  the 
counterpart  of  them  had  been  found  in  his 
pocket. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  trace 
the  plot  through  all  its  ramifications,  and  to 
consign  to  infamy  the  name  of  every  one 
engaged  in  it.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  there  were  those  who  wore  mitres,  and 
scarlet  hats,  and  crowns.  But  the  Venetian 
senate,  calm  and  rigid  as  destiny,  was  not  by 
any  considerations  of  respect  or  fear  to  be 
turned  aside  from  its  purpose.  A  rigid 
search  was  instituted  after  the  assassins  ;  and. 
if  any  of  them  was  discovered,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  became  of  them.  The  state 
inquisitors  were  under  no  compulsion  to  re¬ 
veal  the  secrets  of  their  office  to  the  world, 
and  an  impenetrable  cloud  still  hangs  over 
them.  It  is  only  known  that  Francesco, 
having  suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  was 
banished  forever  from  the  territories  of  the 


republic,  and  that  he  owed  this  mild  doom 
to  the  warm  and  earnest  entreaties  of  Paolo 
himself. 

Ordinary  enemies  would  have  desisted 
after  so  signal  a  defeat,  from  pursuing  an 
old  man,  whose  days,  by  the  operations  of 
nature,  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close ;  but 
Paolo’s  foes  were  made  of  different  metal. 
Having  already  thrown  away  both  blood  and 
treasure  in  the  enterprise,they  determined  to 
persevere ;  and  now  it  became  a  regular 
contest  between  the  subtlety  of  Rome  and 
the  subtlety  of  Venice.  Paolo  soon  received 
intimation  that  new  plots  were  in  progress ; 
and  at  length,  a  young  man,  armed  cap-a-pie 
like  a  knight,  appeared  in  the  city,  and  sought 
an  interview  with  the  persecuted  father.  He 
maintained  that  the  facts  he  had  to  divulge 
concerned  his  life;  but  Fulgentio,  who  now 
lived  in  perpetual  terror  for  his  friend,  sus¬ 
pected  some  dark  design,  especially  as  the 
stranger  appeared  to  shroud  himself  in  mys¬ 
tery,  refused  to  declare  his  name  or  calling, 
and  insisted  only  on  the  absolute  necessity  of 
seeing  Paolo  in  private.  The  great  states¬ 
man,  who  had  almost  now  become  weary  of 
existence,  would  willingly  have  granted  his 
request,  even  though  bis  object  should  be  to 
make  a  new  attempt  upon  his  life ;  to  this, 
however,  Fulgentio  would  not  agree,  though 
the  young  man  offered  to  lay  aside  bis  arms, 
to  submit  his  person  to  examination,  and  to 
allow  all  other  precautions  possible  to  be 
taken  for  Paolo’s  security.  When  this  was 
peremptorily  refused,  he  observed  that  his 
secret  must  forever  remain  untold ;  and  only 
said  while  taking  leave  :  "  Beware  of  traitors, 
for  you  have  great  need.  I  came  to  Venica 
with  one  impression,  I  leave  it  with  one  to¬ 
tally  different.  You  are  much  honester  fri¬ 
ars  than  some  persons  believe.” 

During  the  remainder  of  Fra  Paolo’s  life, 
the  doge  and  the  senate  redoubled  their  ex¬ 
ertions  for  bis  preservation — the  secret  cor¬ 
ridor  was  prolonged — the  state  gondola  more 
strongly  guarded — the  convent  surrounded 
with  a  more  imposing  array  of  military  force. 
They  appeared  to  apprehend  the  extinction 
of  an  oracle  upon  which  the  very  existence 
of  the  republic  depended.  Other  causes  also 
concurred  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
statesman’s  declining  years.  Ill  success  had 
damped  the  ardor  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
belief  began  very  generally  to  prevail,  that 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
a  plot  against  him,  sufficed  to  justify,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  state  inquisitors,  perpetual  con¬ 
finement  in  the  Piombieri.  Numbers  of 
doubtful  persons,  arriving  for  no  definite  pur- 
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pose  at  Venice,  had  disappeared  suddenly, 
and  were  no  more  heard  of.  Other  indi¬ 
viduals  of  similar  character  fell  by  night  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  in  Padua,  in  Ravenna, 
and  even  in  Bologna,  until  the  pei-suasion 
was  diffused  throughout  Italy,  that  Venice 
knew  how  to  reach  her  enemies  wherever 


they  might  attempt  to  conceal  themselves. 
The  historian,  therefore,  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  suffered  to  die  peaceably  in  his 
bed,  full  of  days  and  honors,  sincerely  la¬ 
mented  by  his  contemporaries,  and  renown¬ 
ed  through  all  succeeding  ages. 


From  the  IxaraiBcr. 


JAMES  SILK  BUCKINGHAM.* 


Mr.  J.  S.  Buckinqhau  certtunly  is  a  man 
whose  life  should  be  instructive  and  amusing. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  has  not  been, 
whom  or  what  he  has  not  seen,  and  what 
kind  of  speculation  he  has  not  attempted.  If 
it  pleases  him  to  write  his  own  biography,  it 
most  likely  will  please  many  to  read  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  please  many  to 
read  it,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  will 
please  him  very  much  to  write  it  at  consider¬ 
able  length. 

At  present  we  have  before  us  the  hrst  two 
volumes,  and  they  close  with  a  hint  that  fu¬ 
ture  volumes”  may  be  looked  for  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  book,  as  its  author  tells  us  in  a 
preface,  is  intended  not  only  to  amuse,  but  to 
serve  as  an  example,  to  all  persons  battling 
with  obscurity  or  difficulty,  of  what  may  be 
done  by  ”  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and  per¬ 
severance  .  .  ,  labor,  economy,  temperance, 
and  that  single-mindedness  which  regards  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty  as  the  great  object 
to  which  all  others  must  be  made  subordi¬ 
nate.”  Mr.  Buckingham  also  purposes  in 
this  autobiography  to  clear  his  character  from 
misrepresentation,  and  to  leave  behind  him, 
”  for  the  consideration  of  posterity,  his  de¬ 
liberate  views  as  to  many  of  the  evils  which 
still  impede  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
society.” 

The  two  volumes  part  with  their  hero  at  the 
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age  of  about  thirty,  but  by  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one  be  was  already  a  married  man,  and 
competent  to  have  the  command  of  a  vessel ; 
be  had  made  many  voyages ;  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  to  the  French  ;  he  had  visited  Spain, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Virginia ;  he  had  written 
a  tragedy,  and  had  preached  (at  the  age  of 
fifteen)  a  powerful  discourse  from  the  pulpit. 
Indeed,  at  the  early  age  of  eight,  he  had 
quelled  a  Cornish  food-not,  by  striking  up  the 
hymn — 

Salvation,  oh  the  joyful  sound, 

in  presence  of  the  miners  ;  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained  ”  a  capful  of  sixpences,  shillings, 
and  half-crowns”  for  the  exploit.  On  account 
of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  precocity,  in  short,  the 
story  of  his  life  becomes  amusing  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  son  of  a  retired  master  of 
a  merchantman,  born  at  Flushing,  in  a  bouse 
washed  by  the  sea  at  high -tide;  happiest,  as 
a  boy,  when  in  a  boat,  the  taste  for  sea  life 
and  ^venture  was  developed  in  Mr.  Bucking¬ 
ham  while  yet  in  petticoats.  When  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  it  was  his  great 
object  of  ambition  to  show  that  be  could 
handle  a  boat,  under  sail,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  any  one ;  and  he  used  to  perform  in 
the  harbor  such  evolutions,  in  a  fast  yawl,  as 
made  him  feel  himself  **  the  observed  of  all 
observers”  among  the  ”  veteran  tars,”  who 
mustered  there  in  great  force,  the  harbor  being 
occupied  by  two  squadrons  of  frigates,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  a  packet- station.  Once 
he  was  upset,  and  being  almost  drowned, 
relates  that,  during  this  submersion,  “  1  saw 
distinctly  a  number  of  floating  fishes,  creep¬ 
ing  crabs,  large  heaps  of  bones  and  other  re- 
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fuse  cast,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  ships ;  1 
and,  having  read  and  recited  several  limes  to 
my  mother  and  sisters,'  who  were  fund  of 
exhibiting  my  powers  of  memory  and  elocu¬ 
tion  in  this  way,  the  well-known  description 
of  Clarence's  Dream,  in  the  Elegant  Extracts 
from  Shakspeare,  I  seemed  to  realize  all  its 
horrors,  if  not  all  its  splendors.” 

At  the  age  of  eight,  Mr.  Buckingham  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  sorrow  of  the  heart,  for  he  re¬ 
lates  :  I  had  formed  an  ardent  and  sincere 
attachment  to  a  young  girl  of  Flushing,  about 
my  own  age,”  with  whom  a  close  correspond¬ 
ence  was  kept  up  by  letters  and  visits.  “  The 
passion  was,”  we  are  told,  “  as  strong  as  it 
was  pure,  and  was  manifested  by  all  the  usual 
feelings  that  mark  its  existence  in  maturer 
age.”  This  young  lady  falling  sick,  Mr. 
Buckingham  became  distracted  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  was,  himself,  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
danger.  After  her  death,  however,  which 
next  followed,  in  the  assurance  that  she  was 
at  peace,  he  became  calm  and  resigned  ;  and 
he  recovered  health  sufficiently  to  attend  her 
funeral  in  mourning.  The  earliest  developed 
of  all  his  tendencies,  Mr.  Buckingham  says, 
"  were  the  enterprising,  the  devotional,  the 
sympathizing,  and  the  amatory.” 

Captured  by  a  French  corvette,  on  his  third 
voyage  to  Portugal,  when  he  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Buckingham  agmn 
had  a  romantic  love  passage  in  prison  at 
Corunna.  The  governor  of  the  prison  had  a 
handsome  and  dark-eyed  young  daughter, 
about  his  own  age  —  a  little  past  ten  years 
old.  She  occasionally  attended  the  prisoners 
with  their  food,  and  conceived,  as  she  after¬ 
wards  confessed,  a  violent  passion  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  control.  "  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,”  Mr.  Buckingham  adds,  *'  that  even  in 
England  I  was  considered  to  be  a  very  hand¬ 
some  boy :  and  the  charm  of  clear  complexion, 
rosy  cheeks,  light-blue  eyes,  and  light- brown 
curly  hair,  so  unusual  in  Spain,  made  me  ap- 

{>ear,  it  would  seem,  quite  an  Adonis  in  her 
ove-seeing  eyes.  She  therefore  revealed  to 
me  her  inmost  thoughts  in  her  impassioned 
language,  which  1  had  learnt  during  my 
voyages  to  Lisbon  in  conjunction  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  which  I  now  sufficiently  un- 
dersto^  to  comprehend  every  one  of  her 
burning  phrases,  impressed  as  they  often  were 
by  kisses  of  the  most  thrilling  intensity.” 
This  young  lady  offered  to  set  the  captive  free 
and  fly  with  him,  but  there  were  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  scheme,  obvious 
to  the  young  sailor. 

We  have  made  these  preliminary  notes  to 


show  what  may  be  expected  from  the  current 
of  a  life  so  actively  begun. 

During  a  temporary  retirement  from  sea- 
life,  Mr.  Buckingham,  before  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen,  was  placed  in  a  book-selling  and  nauti¬ 
cal  instrument  establishment  at  Devonport, 
where,  he  writes: 

Having,  on  my  frequent  visits  to  the  theatre, 
become  acquainted  with  the  manager  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  green  room  and  behind  the  scenes, 
and  finding  this  a  very  agreeable  relaxation  af¬ 
ter  the  drudgery  of  the  day,  I  became  so  fascinat¬ 
ed  with  the  drama  and  all  its  accessories  that  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  dramatic  au¬ 
thor;  and  reading  with  great  diligence  all  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  with  those  of  Ford,  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Deckar,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  other  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  those 
of  Lee  and  Otway,  and  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  all 
the  moderns,  I  wrought  myself  up  to  the  belief 
that  I  was  fully  competent  to  produce  something 
original  in  the  dramatic  form.  The  subject  1 
selected  was  an  imaginary  Invasion  of  Circassia 
by  the  Russians;  and  the  title  of  the  piece  was, 
“The  Conquest  of  Cirr.assia.”  It  was  furnished 
with  an  ample  number  of  characters,  with  a  prin¬ 
cipal  hero  and  heroine  of  the  conquered  tribes, 
something  after  the  model  of  Rolla  and  Cora  in 
Pizarro, — a  play  which,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
immense  popularity.  It  was  written  in  blank 
verse,  extended  to  five  acts,  with  most  elaborate 
provisions  of  scenery  and  costume,  and  engaged 
all  the  leisure  I  could  command  at  intervals 
during  about  three  months,  the  greater  portion 
being  written  between  midnight  and  three  or 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  my  solitary  bed¬ 
room,  and  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  single  tal¬ 
low  candle,  requiring  perpetual  snuffing, — as 
moulds,  spermaceti,  or  wax  were  too  extravagant 
luxuries  for  such  a  household  as  that  of  which  1 
was  then  an  inmate. 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  and  had  been 
gone  over  and  corrected  many  times,  1  took  it 
to  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  who  promised  to 
read  it,  and  give  it  his  best  consideration.  It 
was  with  him  about  a  month,  and  was  then  re¬ 
turned  to  me,  with  the  highest  commendations  of 
its  excellence, — whether  sincerely  or  not,  I  had 
no  means  of  testing,  but  with  the  observation 
that  to  put  such  a  drama  properly  on  the  stage 
would  require  an  outlay  of  from  £300  to  £500  to 
do  justice  to  its  scenery,  costume,  and  decurationa, 
and  that  only  a  first-rate  Ix>ndon  company  could 
furnish  the  requisite  amount  and  variety  of  talent 
to  perform  it  well. 

The  piece  was  ultimately  destroyed,  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period  of  my  career,  when  all  such  com- 
posiiioos  were  regarded  by  me  as  a  profane  waste 
of  precious  time,  and  a  perversion  of  powers  that 
should  be  devoted  to  higher  objects  :  but  1  record 
the  fact  as  an  instance  of  very  early  though  mis¬ 
directed  ambition,  and  as  the  first  literary  pro¬ 
duction  of  my  pen. 

Soon  afterwards  the  energies  of  Mr.  Buck- 
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ingbam  were  directed  in  a  very  different 
channel. 

At  length  the  smooth  flow  of  the  current  of 
my  life  was  partially  broken  by  the  intervention 
of  a  new  feeling  and  a  new  phase  in  my  exist¬ 
ence.  I  was  at  this  period  about  fifteen  years  of 
age;  and  having  for  some  time  led  a  life  of  as 
much  gayety  as  was  possible  in  the  position  in 
which  I  was  placed,  I  found  now  and  then,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening  and  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  between  waking  and  leav¬ 
ing  my  bed,  something  very  like  shame  for  mis¬ 
spent  time,  and  a  desire  to  repair  it  gradually 
stealing  over  me.  This  feeling  reached  its  cul¬ 
minating  point,  by  what  might  be  called  an  ac¬ 
cident,  or  at  least  an  unexpected  and  unpremed¬ 
itated  event.  On  the  evening  of  a  day  in  Lent, 

I  was  walking  alone  through  St.  Aubyn  street, 
and  seeing  that  service  was  performing  in  the 
church  there,  I  went  in,  and  took  my  place  in  one 
of  the  pews  near  the  pulpit.  After  the  evening 
prayer,  the  clergyman,  whose  name  I  think  was 
Williams,  preached  a  most  touching  sermon  on 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  It  took  deep  root 
in  my  heart.  I  thought  of  my  dear  indulgent 
mother,  and  felt  that  I  had  disregarded  her  wishes 
and  injunctions  in  feeding  rather  than  repressing 
my  inclinations  for  a  sea-life;  and  that  in  the 
hours  spent  with  young  ofiScers  at  the  Fountain, 
and  Prince  William  Henry,  (the  latter  the  favorite 
hotel  of  the  young  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
King  William  the  FourthJ  as  well  as  in  the  boxes 
and  the  green  room  of  the  theatre,  I  had  misap¬ 
plied  many  precious  hours  which  could  now 
never  be  reoeemed.  My  repentance  was  most 
sincere.  I  determined  to  begin  a  new  life,  and 
applied  myself  with  all  practicable  diligence  to 
the  abandonment  of  my  old  connections  and  the 
formation  of  new. 

Not  being  of  a  disposition  then,  any  more  than 
since,  to  take  up  opinions  on  trust,  or  to  have 
sufficient  reverence  for  authoritv  as  to  be  able  to 
place  entire  reliance  thereon,  I  read  earnestly, 
not  merely  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  all 
the  commentaries  on  them  within  my  reach ;  and 
books  of  controversial  theology  soon  became  to 
me  the  most  delicious  food.  I  rose  constantly 
in  the  morning  at  four  o’clock,  tliough  not  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  to  business  till  nine,  after  break¬ 
fasting  at  eight.  I  rarely  ever  went  to  bed  till 
midnight,  reading  therefore  at  least  eight  hours 
every  day,  atteming  worship  three  times  on 
Sundays,  and  twice  and  thrice  on  the  evenings 
of  the  week  ;  so  that  in  a  year  or  so  I  had  de¬ 
voured  perhaps  a  hundred  volumes,  large  and 
small,  on  theology,  no  other  subject  having  then 
the  least  attraction  for  me.  The  book  of  all 
others  that  fascinated  me  most  was  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  treatise  on  Free  Will,  by  the  Reverend  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  the  American  Puritan  divine. 
The  writings  of  Bunyan,  Baxton,  Cotton  Mather, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Fuller,  and  moat  of  the  old  Non¬ 
conformist  divines,  were  all  agreeable  to  me,  but 
Jonathan  Eklwards  bore  away  the  palm.  I  be¬ 
came,  therefore,  a  confirmed  Calvinist  of  the 
most  rigid  school,  as  firmly  believing  myself  to 


be  one  of  the  Elect  as  any  of  the  teachers  of  un¬ 
conditional  predestination  ;  and  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess,  that  though  the  ground  on  which  I  could 
dare  to  think  myself  thus  favored  appears  to  me 
now  most  hollow  and  insufficient,  it  was  a  belief 
which  made  me  inexpressibly  happy. 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  in  the  first 
volume  been  to  the  new  world,  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Smyrna,  to  the  Isles  of  Greece,  to 
Grand  Cairo,  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile 
and  Nubia,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
through  the  Land  of  Goshen,  to  Arabia,  to 
India,  and  back  to  Egypt,  where  we  leave 
him,  in  the  dress  of  an  Oriental,  preparing, 
as  an  Envoy  of  the  Egyptian  Pa8ha,'to  trav¬ 
erse  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia. 

Much  of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  experience 
yet  to  be  told  relates  to  India ;  and  from  the 
account  of  the  first  incident  by  which  his  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  Indian  affairs — a  chance 
attendance  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Egyp- 
tian-Room,  something  less  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  charter, — we  extract  an  amusing 
sketch  of  a  well-known  conservative  proprie¬ 
tor  of  East  India  stock,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  charter-renewal  and  free  trade  could 
be  talked  about  before  these  latter  days  : — 

Immediately  after  Alderman  Waithman,  rose 
Sir  William  Curtis,  a  wealthy  ship  biscuit  baker 
and  contractor,  and  a  large  proprietor  of  East 
India  stock,  who,  though  rather  renowned  for 
the  absence  than  the  presence  of  much  wisdom, 
was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  popular  aider- 
men  of  London,  and  celebrated  fur  his  gastro¬ 
nomic  fame,  turtle  and  champagne  dinners,  and 
civic  hospitality.  He  was  received  with  the  most 
boisterous  applause,  even  before  he  had  opened 
his  lips — so  entirely  satisfied  were  the  audience, 
apparently,  that  what  he  was  going  to  say  would 
be  agreeable  to  them.  His  speech  was  certainly 
original,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  said,  in  substance,  it  was  all  very  well  for 
the  honorable  alderman  who  had  just  sal  down 
to  come  forward  with  his  statistics,  by  which  a 
man  might  prove  anything,  and  with  his  argu¬ 
ments,  which  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  re¬ 
futing  ;  it  would,  no  doubt,  answer  the  speaker’s 
purpoae  in  increasing  his  popularity  among  the 
enemies  of  our  glorious  constitution,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  pull  down  all  established  institutions,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  then 
passing  on  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  establish¬ 
ed  Church,  and  at  Iasi  the  very  Crown  itself. 
But  he,  Alderman  Curt's,  and  his  friends,  had 
come  forward  to  stand  by  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  to  uphold  whatever  was  established,  and 
to  resist  all  innovations.  He  knew  enough  of 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  to  know  that  they 
would  never  trade  with  anv  other  parties  than 
the  Honorable  East  India  Company  ;  and  as  to 
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the  opening  their  countries  to  the  rsbbie  that 
would  be  sure  to  find  Iheir  way  there,  if  once  the 
charter  were  abolished  and  the  trade  and  inter¬ 
course  made  free,  he  was  quite  certain  that  be¬ 
fore  a  year  was  over,  we  should  be  forcibly  ex¬ 
pelled  from  China — we  should  lose  our  glorious 
empire  in  India  altogether,  and  then  the  sun  of 
England’s  greatness  would  be  set  forever ! 

His  speech,  though  short,  was  repeatedly  in¬ 
terrupted  by  vociferous  applause,  and  his  portly 
body  and  round  full  rubicund  face  seemed  light¬ 
ed  up  with  more  than  its  usual  tints  of  purple 
and  crimson,  in  which  the  juice  of  the  grape  and 
the  good  cheer  of  his  brother  alderman,  the  cook 
and  confectioner  Birch,  who  furnished  forth  the 
city  feasts,  contended  for  the  mastery.  When 
the  motion  was  pot  from  the  chair,  .Mderman 
Waithman’s  free-trade  amendment  was  lost  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  the  original  res¬ 
olution,  recommending  the  renewal  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  cirried  unanimously; 
fur  the  minority  was  so  small  that  none  held  up 
their  hands  when  the  original  resolution  was  put 
to  the  vote. 

I  returned  from  the  meeting  as  much  aston¬ 
ished  as  I  was  disgusted  at  the  result.  I  remem¬ 
bered,  when  ten  or  twelve  years  younger,  before 
the  death  of  Pitt  or  Fox,  reading  the  detMtes  in 
Parliament,  then  scantily  report^  in  the  public 
papers  ;  and  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the 
arguments  of  the  Whigs  seemed  to  me  so  con¬ 
vincing,  compared  with  those  of  the  Tories,  that 
I  could  never  comprehend  how  it  happened  that 
the  votes  were  always  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But 
anything  so  palpably  otoss  as  the  exhibition  at 
the  Mansion-house,  I  had  never  before  expe¬ 
rienced. 

We  add  a  mention  of  two  very  different 
and  rather  more  interesting  people,  from  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  account  of  what  he  saw  in 
Cairo. 

At  Cairo  we  remained  a  short  time,  and  had 
the  pleasure  to  meet  there  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  Mr. 
Burckhardt,  who  had  not  yet  set  out  on  his 
African  journey.  He  passed  several  hours  with 
ns,  expressed  great  interest  in  otir  voyage,  and 
renewed  his  assurances  of  friendship.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  of  my  meeting  him,  as  he  sub¬ 
sequently  died  at  Cairo,  and  was  interred  there  as 
a  Mohammedan,  with  all  the  usual  rites  and 


ceremonies  of  the  Moslem  faith ;  never  having 
entered  at  all  on  the  great  African  journey,  for 
which  he  had  been  six  or  seven  years  in  training 
and  preparation. 

We  met  here,  also,  for  the  first  time,  Signor 
Belzoni,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Pasha 
as  a  hydraulic  engineer,  for  the  management  of 
the  water-works  and  irrigation  of  his  gardens  at 
Shoobrah,  in  the  Delta.  We  lesmt  from  Signor 
Belzoni,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Padua,  anti  being 
gifted  with  almost  superhuman  strength,  which 
his  fine  athletic  figure  and  great  height  seemed 
to  indicate,  as  well  as  with  great  flexibility  of 
limb  and  finger,  improved  by  constant  exercise, 
he  had  exhibited  his  powers  as  an  athlete  and 
juggler  in  his  own  country  and  Malta,  and  from 
thence  had  visited  England,  where  he  made  a 
tour  through  all  the  provinces,  exhibiting  feats 
of  strength  and  dexterity,  under  the  name  of  the 
Patagonian  Samson,  till  he  had  exhausted  public 
curiosity,  and  had  now  come  out  to  Egypt,  with 
a  view  to  visit  India  for  a  similar  purpose.  Both 
Mr.  Babington  and  I  did  our  best  to  persuade 
him  against  incurring  such  a  risk  of  loss — first, 
as  he  had  no  license  to  visit  India,  for  tlie  want 
of  which  I  had  been  banished  from  the  country ; 
and  next,  because  the  athlete  and  jugglers  of 
India  form  a  very  low  and  degraded  caste,  and 
would  cause  his  occupation  to  shut  him  out  from 
all  European  society.  It  appears  that  he  was 
impress^  with  this  advice,  as  he  subsequently 
relinquished  the  intention,  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Bankes  to  bringdown 
some  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  monuments 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  then  obtained  deserved 
celebrity  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  travel¬ 
ler,  by  opening  one  of  the  great  Pyramids  of 
Memphis,  penetrating  into  several  of  the  unopen¬ 
ed  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebe«,  and  publishing 
a  faithful  and  interesting  account  of  his  re- 
searches  in  Egypt ;  while  Mrs.  Belzoni,  his  Eng¬ 
lish  wife,  addM  her  contribution  in  an  account  of 
the  state  of  female  society  in  the  East,  to  which 
she  had  been  freely  admitted. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  both  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  these  volumes  ;  and 
whichever  quality  may  be  predominant,  a 
certainty  remains  that  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  thought  readable.  We  anticipate  both 
amusement  and  instruction  from  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  Mr.  Buckingham’s  Memoirs. 


Tna  Exhibition  in  Danger. — The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Emperor’s  Crimean  trip 
has  caused  no  small  a^arm  among  those  who 
are  preparing  expensive  works  for  the  great 
Paris  Exhibition,  the  opening  of  which  is 
fixed  for  the  1st  of  May.  The  impression 
has  mined  ground  that  if  Louis  Napoleon 
should  leave  Paris,  the  Exhibition  will  not  be 
opened  at  all ;  that  the  opening  will  be  post¬ 
poned  indefinitely ;  or  at  all  events,  that, 


from  the  absence  of  the  Court,  the  affair  will 
lose  much  of  its  eclat.  Some  applications  on 
the  subject  have  been  made  at  the  office  of 
the  Minister  of  State,  and  the  answer  given 
was,  that  in  any  case  the  Emperor  will  be 
back  to  Paris,  ten  days  at  least,  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  that  he  will  certainly  preside  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  opening,  which  will  not  be 
postponed. 
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This  book  has  a  deep  fascination.  Mr. 
Dennistoun,  if  not  a  clear  writer,  was  a  care¬ 
ful  one.  He  showed,  too,  in  many  portions 
of  the  narrative  before  us,  a  6ner  sense  of  the 
marking  trait,  the  characteristic  word,  the 
moment  of  interest,  than  had  been  evinced  in 
his  Italian  memoirs.  It  is  true  that  this  time 
he  had  a  subject  calculated  to  make  an  au¬ 
thor’s  heart  glad, — doubly  glad,  supposing 
that  author  to  be  a  Scotchman.  The  career 
of  oue  who  gave  an  impulse  to  Art  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  a  period  when  Art  could  get  small 
schooling  here,  and  enjoyed  comparatively 
little  favor, — and  who  achieved  a  success 
which,  like  the  successes  of  Hogarth,  Wilson, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  has  not  been  out¬ 
done  by  any  successor,  offers  an  attractive 
theme.  But  more  of  romance  than  belonss 
to  these  interests  was  mixed  up  in  Strange’s 
life,  by  his  connection  with  the  Lumisdens, 
those  faithful  adherents  to  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
Though  the  story  of  his  Jacobite  brother-in- 
law  is  episodical  in  an  engraver’s  biography, 
it  is  so  full  of  interest  that  no  one  will  pro¬ 
test  against  the  decision  of  Mr.  Dennistoun 
to  interweave  the  political  with  the  artistic 
thread.  We  are  made  the  more  lenient  by 
our  delight  in  a  third  strain,  full  of  humor 
and  character,  introduced  in  the  person  of  | 
Lady  Strange — the  engraver’s  wife,  the  Jac-  j 
obite  secretary’s  sister.  No  Scottish  woman 
of  the  olden  time  more  quaint,  more  racy, 
more  shrewd,  and  more  incessant  exists  in  Mr. 
Galt’s  gallery  of  imaginary  Mist  Mizyt  and 
I^ddy  Orippys.  It  is  long  since  such  a  com¬ 
pound  of  fantastic  loyalty  and  amazing  orthog¬ 
raphy, — of  shrill  self-assertion  and  homely 
heart-warm  affection — a  6gure  so  bright,  so 
hold,  and  so  individual,  has  stood  before  us 
on  the  literary  canvas,  as  the  helpmate  of 
Mr.  Dennistoun’s  hero.  The  biographer,  we 
repeat,  was  thrice  fortunate  in  his  subject  and 
in  its  surroundings. 

•  Mtmoirt  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight,  En¬ 
graver  ;  and  tfhit  Brother-in-  Law,  Andrew  Lum- 
iaden,  private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes. 
By  James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  3  vols. 
Lragman  Co. 

i 


The  Strangs  (or  Strong  Men)  were  an  old 
Orcadian  family, — and  Robert,  Mr.  Dennis¬ 
toun’s  subject,  eldest  son  by  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  of  David  Strang,  treasurer  at  Kirkwall, 
was  born,  on  the  14  lb  of  July  1721,  in  the 
island  of  Pomona.  The  boy,  till  he  was  four¬ 
teen,  was  brought  up  among  his  own  people, 
his  education  there  “  terminating  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  grammar-school,  where  he  attained  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  classics.”  His  re¬ 
lations  had  determined  on  making  a  lawyer 
of  “  Robie  ” — but  the  boy  was  determined  to 
go  to  sea  ; — and,  thanks  to  the  indulgence  of 
bis  mother,  and  the  fatherly  sympathy  of  bis 
half-brother,  he  carried  his  point.  A  cruise 
in  a  man-of-war, — the  Aid  borough,  including 
a  storm  during  the  ship’s  homeward  voyage 
from  Gottenburg, — disenchanted  the  young¬ 
ster,  whose  ideas  had,  probably,  been  mere¬ 
ly  one  of  these  promptings  of  aimless  rest¬ 
lessness  by  which  Genius  announces  its  pres¬ 
ence.  A  born  sea-boy,  Orcadian  to  boot, 
would  not  have  listened  to  the  terrors  of  the 
first  gale  he  encountered,  still  less  to  the  so¬ 
ber  counsels  of  a  wise  midshipman!  The 
sea  being  abandoned,  young  Strange  (as  it  is 
best  to  call  him)  consented  to  try  the  law, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  considerate  half- 
brother.  “  Before  leaving  my  native  coun¬ 
try,”  says  he  in  an  autobiographical  fragment 
here  reprinted,  “  I  had  wrote  an  excellent 
hand  of  write,  but  had  been  out  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  for  several  months.  It  was  not  to 
be  doubted  but  that  I  should  soon  recover 
it.”  This  “ excellent  hand  of  write”  was 
soon  recovered,  and  while  Robert  was  copy¬ 
ing  his  half-brother’s  papers  he  beguiled  bis 
leisure  by  drawing  ”  little  sketches  in  pen- 
and-ink, — some  few,”  says  he,  ”  from  my 
own  fancy,  and  others  from  the  ornaments 
and  title-pages  of  books,  etc.”  These  were 
carefully  concealed,  fh  oliedience,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  old  notions,  which  attached  loM 
of  position — guilt,  almost — to  the  pursuit  of 
Art; — and  which  made  secrecy  necessary,  in 
avoidance  of  persecution.  But  young  Strange 
was  more  unfortunate  than  other  **  visionary 
boys”  have  been.  His  half-brother,  one 
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day,  fell  opon  the  **  budget  ”  of  concealed 
treasure,  and,  so  far  from  being  wroth  on  the 
ocra>ion,  "was  pUcid  to  a  degree,”  showed  the 
drawings  to  Mr.  Cooper,  an  engraver  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  consulted  him  on  the  practicability 
of  making  something  of  the  talent  of  “  the  ex¬ 
cellent  hand.”  This  Mr.  Cooper,  pupil  of 
**  John  Pine,  who  published  the  Armada  ta¬ 
pestries  from  the  old  House  of  Lords,”  was  a 
man  of  some  substance  and  pretension  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  built  and  decorated  for  himself 
a  spacious  bouse  in  St.  John  street,  and  had 
a  school  for  apprentices  In  this  school, — 
allowing  for  an  outbreak  or  two  of  the  rest¬ 
lessness  which  seems  never  utterly  to  have 
forsaken  Strange, — the  youth  distinguished 
himself.  Betwixt  1737  and  1740,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  a  folio 
edition  of  Albinus’s  “  Anatomical  Plates,” 
executing  with  his  own  hands  the  subjects  of 
osteology.  Some  peril  he  ran  from  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  a  fellow  apprentice,  one  Michael  Hay, 
who  was  a  showy,  debauched  fellow,  not  to 
be  made  an  engraver  of ;  but  the  influences 
of  Michael’s  bad  example  harmed  him  little, 
— and,  ere  his  connection  with  Cooper  was 
well  over,  he  bad  mixed  himself  up  with  in¬ 
terests  more  absorbing  than  those  of  passing 
the  night  in  a  tavern  or  flaunting  about  ”  be¬ 
daubed  with  lace,  and  with  a  sword  hanging 
by  his  side.”  The  fever  of  "  the  '45  ”  got 
hold  of  him  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  pas¬ 
sion  equally  stiong — for  be  made  friendship 
wiih  the  Luraisdens  ;  and,  in  *44,  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  Isabella  Lumisden,  “  on  condition  that 
he  should  fight  for  the  Prince.”  He  was  able 
to  render  more  lasting  services  to  “  the  Pre¬ 
tender  ”  than  those  cf  bow  and  spear : — 

“  Mr.  Robert  Chtmberi',  in  his  ‘  Ringrsphical 
Dictionary  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,’  tells  us  that 
Strange  then  residing  in  Stewart’s  Close,  was 
commissioned,  during  the  Prince’s  visit  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  engrave  a  half-length  portrait  of  him ; 
he  looks  out  of  an  oval  window  or  frame,  over  a 
stone  ledge  or  pedestal,  with  the  motto,  Ettrso 
tnifsus  tuc^rrere  seeto.  This  print  [was]  the 
earliest  known  work  of  its  author  on  hw  own  ac¬ 
count.” 

Strange  accompanied  the  Jacobite  army, 
and  was  called  into  the  councils  of  the  Prince, 
who  withdrew  from  a  ball  to  concert,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Shetidan,  the  renegade  Murray, 
of  Broughton,  and  our  young  artist,  a  plan 
for  the  issue  of  **  one  species  of  money  or 
other,  for  the  service  of  the  army  in  general.” 
Strange  produced  a  design  for  a  paper  note 
or  token — 

”  It  consisted,  I  said,  of  nothing  bat  the  slightest 


compartment,  from  behind  which  a  rose  issued  on 
one  side,  and  a  thistle  on  the  other,  as  merely  or¬ 
namental  ;  the  interior  part  I  meant  should  be 
filled  np  by  clerks,  with  the  specific  sums  which 
were  intended,  etc. :  and  I  proposed  etching  or 
engraving,  in  the  slightest  manner  for  expedition, 
a  considerable  repetition  of  this  ornament  on  two 
plates,  for  the  facility  of  printing;  that  such 
should  be  done  on  the  strongest  paper  [so],  that, 
when  cut  separate,  they  should  resist,  in  some 
measure,  the  wear  they  mu.st  sustain  in  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  circulation.  The  Prince  had  at  this 
time  taken  the  compartment  out  of  my  hand,  and 
was  showing  [it]  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  the  rose  and  the 
thistle.  In  short,  everything  was  approved  of, 
and  the  utmost  expedition  recommended  me.  * 

•  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  my  carpenter  was 
early  employed  in  cutting  out  this  wood,  in  order 
to  begin  on  Monday.  It  was  not  so  with  a  cop¬ 
persmith,  whose  assistance  I  more  immediately 
required.  He  was  a  good  Presbyterian,  and 
thought  he  would  be  breaking  the  Lord’s  day. 
But  necessity  has  rto  law ;  he  turned  out  even 
better  than  his  promise,  overcame  his  prejudice, 
went  to  work,  and  furnished  me  with  a  copper 
plate  on  Monday  about  noon.” 

The  rout  at  Culloden,  which  was  simply 
and  vigorously  described  by  Strange  in  an 
autobiographical  fragment,  put  an  end  to  the 
engraver’s  employment  as  “  moneyer,”  and 
drove  him,  like  other  loyal  servants  of  the 
Stuarts,  into  holes  and  corners  : — 

‘’Of  the  incidents  daring  his  hiding  in  the 
Highlands  after  the  catastrophe  at  Cull^en,  and 
of  his  eventful  escape  to  the  Continent,  we  pos¬ 
sess  but  scanty  particulars.  One  printed  anec¬ 
dote  comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Cooper,  his 
instructor,  that,  when  hotly  pressed,  he  dashed 
into  a  room  where  the  lady,  whose  zeal  had  en¬ 
listed  him  in  the  fatal  cause,  sat  singing  at  her 
needlework,  and,  failing  other  means  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  was  indebted  for  safety  to  her  prompt  inter¬ 
vention.  As  slie  quickly  raised  her  hooped  gown, 
the  affianced  lover  disappeared  beneath  its  ample 
contour,  where,  thanks  to  her  cool  demeanor  and 
unfaltering  notes,  he  lay  undetected,  while  the 
rude  and  baffled  soldiery  vainly  ransacked  the 
house.  •  •  When  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  was 
somewhat  abated,  he  left  the  Highlands,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he 
began  to  turn  his  talents  to  account,  contriv¬ 
ing  to  maintain  himself  in  concealment  by 
the  sale  of  small  drawings  of  the  rival  leaders  in 
the  rebellion,  many  of  which  must  still  be  extant, 
and  which  were  purchased  at  the  time  in  great 
numbers  at  a  guinea  each.  A  fan,  also,  whose 
intended  owner  gave  it  in  his  eyes  additional 
value,  and  on  which  his  pencil  had,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains,  was  sold 
at  this  time,  with  a  sad  heart  (non  hoa  (pieesitum 
munus  in  usus)  to  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
who  was  loo  sensible  of  its  value  to  allow  it  to 
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be  repurchased,  when  that  was  proposed  a  short 
time  afterwards.” 

This  fan,  we  suppose,  was  intended  for  the 
Jacobite  Lady  to  whom  Strange  was  united 
in  1747,  having  won  his  spurs  as  a  true  knight. 
On  proceeding  further  with  the  record  of  his 
life,  we  are  disposed  to  fancy  that  Strange's 
own  politics  may  have  been,  like  his  love  of 
the  sea,  romantic  rather  than  real.  When, 
in  1760,  he  declined  to  engrave  Allan  Ram¬ 
say’s  full  length  portraits  of  George  the  Third 
and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficient  remuneration  offered  to  him,  he 
explained  in  clear  terms  to  Ramsay,  that  he 

“  considered  himself  most  unjnstly  calumniated 
by  the  prevalent  reports  of  his  having, poftli- 
col  feelings,  refused  to  occupy  his  hand  upon  a 
portrait  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  ;  and, 
farther,  that  the  slights  he  received  from  Lord 
Bute  satisfied  him  that  his  conduct  must  have 
been  looked  on  at  Court  in  this  light.” 

It  could  have  offered  little  matter  for  won¬ 
der  had  Strange  refused  the  allegiance  of  his 
burin  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  considering 
what  its  earlier  labors  had  been,  what  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  his  helpmate  was,  and  what  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  position  of  her  family  remained  un¬ 
til  the  last  spark  of  Jacobite  hope  smouldered 
out  among  the  ashes  ! 

The  Lumisdens  were  a  devoted  family, 
though  not  singular  in  their  devotion.  That 
spell  which  often  constrains  affection  and  re¬ 
tains  loyalty — a  compound  of  selBshness,  su¬ 
perciliousness,  and  sensibility — was  possessed 
to  the  full  by  the  Stuarts.  They  were  not 
only  served  by  better  men  than  themselves, 
but  were  served  on  bended  knees.  It  was 
a  favor  (according  to  their  code)  in  one  of 
their  anointed  race  to  permit  Fidelity  to  spend 
its  life-blood  for  him  ;  yet,  after  that  blood 
was  spent.  Fidelity’s  orphan  got  but  icy 
thanks,  rarely  the  smallest  kind  deed,  in  sub¬ 
stantial  return.  Few  mysteries  of  life  are 
more  common  than  this  subjugation  of  the 
better  by  the  worse  creature — than  this  waste 
of  love  and  service  ;  but  even  the  suffering  of 
innocent  children  is  hardly  more  painful  to 
contemplate  than  such  a  phenomenon.  We 
have  called  the  Lumisdens  “  devoted.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Lumisden,  the  father  of  Isabella  and 
Andrew,”  a  weak,  but  harsh  and  selfish  man,” 
carried  arms  for  the  Stuarts  in  1715,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  take  oaths  to  Government.  Andrew, 
educated  for  the  law,  joined  Charles  Eidward’s 
standard  when  he  was  twenty-five ;  and  had, 
like  his  royal  master,  to  fly  the  country,  and, 
for  a  time,  to  lead  a  precarious,  scrambling 


life.  Isabella  seems  to  have  negotiated  be¬ 
twixt  him  and  his  father,  in  a  matter  where 
women  rarely  fail  to  negotiate  with  success,— 
the  getting  of  supplies  for  the  refugee  ;  and 
from  this  time  forward— 1747— the  letters  from 
the  brother  and  sister  begin  to  form  an  inter¬ 
esting  feature  in  the  book.  Andrew  describ¬ 
ed  foreign  usages  and  foreign  parts—**  the 
French  stage,  with  an  imitation  of  *  Venice 
Preserved,’  from  Otway  ’’—and  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  the  Opera  (then  a  fertile  theme  for  sa¬ 
tire  with  all  who  pretended  to  intelligence  and 
taste),— begged  to  have  Scot’s  Magazines  sent 
to  him,— and  entreated  **  papa  ”  to  use  his 
influence  with  some  Scotch  merchants  resid¬ 
ing  at  **  Cadix,  in  Spain,”  to  do  something 
for  him.  **  From  the  Prince,”  he  says,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Rouen,  in  1748,  **  I  expect  nothing  ; 
his  own  situation  is  too  dismal.” 

The  same  tone  of  excuse  is  observable 
throughout  Andrew  Lumisden’s  letters.  If 
he  was  passed  over,  he  would  not  avow  it, — 
if  he  was  maltreated,  he  besought  his  sister 
to  conceal  it.  By  Isabella,  too,  the  good 
cause  was  clung  to,  with  true  feminine  “  vi- 
vasity”  (her  own  spelling).  Writing  to  her 
brother  in  sympathetic  ink  or  milk : 

**  Pray,"  says  she,  **  make  Robie’s  compliments 
and  mine  to  Sir  Stewart  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
tell  them  my  daughter  aends  her  honest  wishes  to 
them  ;  the  poor  infant  has  early  shown  the  spirit 
of  Jacobitism ;  she  had  almost  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  the  tenth  of  this  month,  for  having  two  white 
roses  in  her  cap.” 

We  must  add  other  passages  from  the 
later  letters  of  this  sprightly  woman.  Shortly 
after  her  marriage  Strange  began  to  travel 
on  the  Continent,  and  from  the  first  idea  of 
proceeding  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  exercis¬ 
ing  that  **  excellent  hand”  of  his  in  miniature 
painting,  was  gradually  led  on  to  plan  that 
fine  series  of  engravings  from  the  foreign  pic¬ 
tures,  by  which  he  is  so  nobly  known.  Is  it 
scandal  to  fancy  that  **  Robie’s”  wandering 
fancies  may  have  been  quickened  by  the  quick 
spirits  and  masterful  temper  of  his  wife  ?  The 
couple  seem  to  have  loved  and  trusted  each 
other ;  but  the  lady  was  somewhat  of  a 
wrangler,  and  may  have  introduced  other 
acids  into  his  working  room  than  the  ac|ua- 
fortis  of  his  art.  Here  are  some  suspicious 
outbreaks  of  *‘  vivasity”  at  all  events,  from 
her  epistles  to  her  brother : 

“  My  dear  little  Mary  Bruce  is  as  thriving  an 
infant  as  ever  was  seen.  *  *  I  must  not  neg¬ 
lect  to  tell  you  that  I  have  taken  great  care  of 
her  education  :  for  example,  whenever  she  hears 
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the  word  Whig  mentioned,  she  grins  tnd  makes 
faces  that  would  frighten  a  beau ;  but  when  I 
name  the  Prince,  she  kisses  me  and  looks  at  her 
picture,  and  greets  yon  well  for  sending  (he  pret* 

^  guin-flnwer ;  I  intend  she  shall  wear  it  at  the 
Coronation,  such  is  the  value  I  have  for  it,  as  *tis 
a  mark  of  your  remembering  my  foster.” 

**  I  have  taken  a  very  pretty  genteel  house  at 
the  Cross,  in  that  land  where  i^ndy  Stevenson 
has  his  shop:  'tis  the  third  story  :  an  easy  scaled 
stair ;  looks  very  low  from  the  street.  I  design 
to  make  more  than  the  rent,  of  my  five  large 
windows  at  the  Restoration,  though  it  [is]  four¬ 
teen  pounds  and  a  crown.” 

About  the  year  1751  Andrew  Lumisden 
joined  the  Stuarts  at  Rome,  at  first  as  Under 
Secretary  to  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
Some  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  oy 
Mr.  Dennistoun  to  the  colorless  and  vapid 
life  of  the  exiled  Court,  stirred  from  time  to 
time  by  little  attempts  to  intrigue  and  con¬ 
spire.  Andrew  Lumisden's  letters,  though 
dry  and  formal,  and  larded  by  those  moral 
reflections  and  generous  sentiments  which 
letter- writers  of  those  days  seemed  to  regard 
as  necessary  as  superscription  or  seal,  are  still 
interesting  and  characteristic.  In  1756  his 
father  died, — in  1766  the  Chevalier  St. 
George.  But  a  mere  note  of  these  events 
must  suffice  us,  since  the  career  of  Strange  j 
is  to  be  followed.  After  some  indecision, 
and  but  little  employment,  the  young  en¬ 
graver  joined  the  Scottish  exiles  at  Rouen  in 
1748.  While  in  France  he  worked  with  des¬ 
camps  and  Le  Bas.  The  latter  engraver  was 
the  favorite  engraver  of  pictures  of  the  Wat¬ 
teau  scbool(here  somewhat  unfairly  contemn¬ 
ed,  by  the  way).  But  Strange  began  early 
to  select  for  himself — picked  out  ”  a  spark¬ 
ling  little  Wouvermanns,” — a  Corregiesque 
Vanloo,  and  brought  out  engravings  from 
them,  ”  at  the  humble  price  of  half-n-crown 
each.”  On  returning  to  England,  he  began 
to  traffic  with  bis  brother-in-law  in  Roman 
wares,  more  innocent  in  quality  than  Jaco¬ 
bite .  treasons,  and  to  import  Italian  engrav¬ 
ings.  This  connection,  and  the  influence  of 
Andrew  Lumisden’s  elegant  and  scholastic 
taste, — the  want  of  much  better  employment 
than  Hunter’s  anatomical  works  could  supply 
— the  home  presence  of  one  who  may  have 
teased  as  much  as  she  pleased  him — may 
have  conspired  with  his  naturally  roving  dis¬ 
position  to  encourage  him  in  the  frequent 
absences  from  England,  which  bore  such 
good  fruits  for  the  print-shops,  however  un¬ 
palatable  they  were  to  Mistress  Strange.  She, 
however,  had  her  own  occupations  and  her 
own  resources  during  her  lord’s  absence. 
Her  family,  which  had  increased,  claimed 


much  attention  ;  and  she  had  to  battle  with 
absent  husband  and  far-away  brother-in- 
law  in  defence  of  her  educational  practices, 
some  of  which  seemed  to  distant  relatives 
more  giddy  than  rational.  Her  son,  Jamie, 
had  been  taught  to  dance  by  a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Lalauze, — who,  on  givirg 
what  we  suppose  to  have  been  a  dancing- 
master’s  ball  at  one  of  the  theatres,  naturally 
wished  one  of  his  best  pupils  to  figure  there. 
Hearing  of  this,  Andrew  Lumisden,  noting 
how  ^the  Earl  of  Massareen  (who  is  now  in 
Italy)  has  been  laughed  at  by  the  Italians,  as 
well  as  by  his  own  countrymen,  on  account 
of  bis  theatrical  dancing,”  wrote  a  protest 
home  to  his  sister,  at  the  instance  of  Strange. 
The  Lady  was  perfectly  able  and  ready  to 
defend  herself  and  her  dancing  discipline . 
and  indulged  in  a  spirited  rejoinder  :  ’ 

“  Jamie  knows  no  more  of  a  theatrical  carriage 
than  you  do  ;  he  moves  and  dances  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  His  master  is  as  unlike  a  dancing-master 
as  your  Holy  Father.  Fear  me  not,  I  have  given 
neither  you,  nor  any  of  the  world,  any  reason  to 
suspect  my  want  of  what’s  called  common  sense. 

I  think  1  have  seen  through  things  you  yourself 
I  have  been  blind  to,  as  to  the  foibles  of  men  or 
women.  I  will  but  do  myself  the  justice  when  I 
say  I  have  as  few  of  them  as  any  she  that  ever 
wore  petticoats.  I  know  I  have  passion  ;  and 
pleuty  of  revenge,  wMcb  is,  to  be  sure,  the  child 
of  the  Devil,  and  not  the  brat  of  a  weak  brain.  My 
wayward  love  is  the  only  blot  you  can  stamp  [on] 
my  scDtcion  :  with  what,  when  I  see  you,  1  shall 
vindicate  myself,  in  the  deafest  side  of  your  head. 

*  *  But,  to  begin  again,  Robie  and  you  must 
submite  the  care  of  the  children  to  me  for  this 
year.  I  foresee,  tho’  I  might  get  the  blame 
was  things  to  turn  out  ill,  yet  when  they  flourish 
I  may  never  be  thought  of:  but  1  hope  to  live  to 
tell  my  own  merit  in  their  education  myself. 
Jamie  never  learned  aught  but  the  .Minuat  and 
Lewer,  which  is  a  sort  of  Minuat;  he  never  saw 
a  country-dance  ;  he,  nor  his  sister,  has  not  been 
within  the  playhouse  door  since  April  last.” 

A  few  months  later,  however,  we  find  a 
wail  as  characteristic  of  the  woman  as  her 
“  fling”  bad  been  : 

“  I  am  far  from  being  well,  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  signify  to  Robie.  Was  he  to  be  with 
me  to-morrow,  it  would  do  me  no  service.  The 
immoderate  fatigue  I  have  had  these  many  years 
in  bringing  in  a  family  into  the  world,  and  the 
anxiety  I  have  had  in  rearing  them,  joined  to 
many  sore  hearts,  has  wore  out  the  best  constitu¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  ’Tis  true  I  have  had  a  severe 
additional  fatigue  since  Robie  went  abroad,  but  I 
have  had  one  substantial  comfort ;  f  have  been 
my  own  mistress.  1  have  had  no  chiding  stuff*, 
which  I  believe  I  sometimes  brought  on  myself, 
I  but  when  I  did,  it  was  in  defence  of  some  saving 
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troth.  My  frngalitj  has  often  been  dear  to  me, 
hot  yet  I’m  of  opinion  had  my  disposition  been 
otherwise,  he  woold  have  more  justly  found  fault. 
*  *  Robie  is  of  a  sweet  disposition,  but  has  not 
so  much  forethought,  nor  so  discerning  a  judge* 
ment  as  I  have.  When  I’m  gone,  he  will  aoon  be 
flattered  out  of  himself.  *  *  Peace  and  quiet 
ia  my  wish,  but  I  despair  of  ever  attaining  it. 
Since  ever  my  Lord  left  me,  my  applycation  to 
business,  my  constant  desire  of  doing  good  and 
being  oblidging.has  fatigued  me  beyond  measure. 
The  thing  that  has  late  most  hurt  me  is  speaking. 
I  exert  with  such  spirit  and  vivasity  that,  when 
I’m  left  alone,  after  having  entertained  my  visit¬ 
ors,  I  feel  such  a  violent  pain  in  my  breast  that 
1  am  useless  for  some  time.  I  have  had  a  dread¬ 
ful  cough  this  spring,  which  still  sticks  to  me.  To 
sum  up  all,  when  I  sit  down  alone,  and  enters 
into  a  train  of  thoughts,  I  grow  low-spirited.” 

Mrs.  Strange  is  not  the  first  gentlewoman 
of  “  vivasity”  who  has  scolded  in  substantia¬ 
tion  of  her  love  for  “  peace  and  quiet.”  Her 
attachment  to  her  husband  appears  to  have 
been  as  real  as  her  temper  was  quick  and  her 
style  quaint. 

Meanwhile  the  course  of  Robert  Strange’s 
travels  across  the  Alps  did  not  run  smooth. 
He  conceived  that  in  Italy  he  was  followed 
by  home  persecution,  on  the  score  of  his  poli¬ 
tics,  which  took  the  form  of  denied  access  to 
the  pictures  which  he  desired  to  examine, 
copy,  and  engrave, — the  Ihoru  in  his  side 
being  Mr.  Dalton : 

“  This  gentleman,  originally  a  coach  painter, 
had  studiM  in  Rome,  and  been  made  librarian  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  whom,  on  his  accession, 
be  was  sent  to  Italy,  in  order  to  purchase  works 
of  art  for  his  Majesty.” 

In  the  hindrances  which  Dalton  threw  into 
Strange's  way  there  may  have  been  Hano¬ 
verian  vengeance  and  suspicion; — no  less  than 
a  pure  mercantile  desire  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Bartolozzi,  the  engraver.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  amateur  conspirators  have 
often  no  objection  to  assume  the  importance 
of  martyrdom  on  the  strength  of  their  con¬ 
spiracies,  long  after  such  deeds  are  wholly 
forgotten  by  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed.  Whether  this  was  Strange’s  case 
or  not,  the  Jacobite  engraver  outwitted 

the  wee  bit  German  lairdie, 

and  managed  to  secure  the  Aldobrandi 
”  Sleeping  Cupid,”  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  King  of  England  for  2000  zecchins,  at 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  price,  for 
Sir  Laurence  Dundas  contrived,  also,  to  en¬ 
grave  the  picture,  and  by  means  of  the  Car¬ 
dinals  York  and  Colonna  di  Sciarra  to  break 
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down  the  obstacles  raised  by  English  court 
disfavor.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1765, 
Strange  conceived  that  the  prejudice  against 
him  had  not  subsided.  How  he  brought  him¬ 
self  to  memorialize  Lord  Bute  in  a  submissive 
strain  is  not  t»)ld, — neither  are  we  informed 
how  far,  if  at  all,  Mrs.  Strange  was  privy'  to 
the  submission.  Finding  that  one  objection 
after  another  was  raised  as  to  his  admission 
into  the  ”  Society  of  Artists,”  just  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  royal  charter,  he  prepared  to  with¬ 
draw  to  Paris,  there  to  exercise  the  profession 
in  which  he  had  become  a  celebrity.  The 
moral  of  such  grievances  may  seem  clear  to 
those  who  fancy  that  a  man  is  bound  to  abide 
the  consequences  of  his  opinions  and  acts, 
whether  they  yield  biller  apples  or  fruit  of 
Hesperus.  Further,  in  considering  the  facts 
and  bearings  of  Strange’s  difficulties  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Academy,  it  must  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  forgotten  what  were  his  times  and  what 
his  connections.  Those  were  days  of  spies 
and  whisperers, — when  men’s  wives  carried 
on  plots  and  convey  ed  intelligence  “  under¬ 
neath  their  hoops”  (as  Gray  sings)  to  powers 
intent  on  revolution.  There  is  not  much  cause 
for  wonder  if  the  governing  powers  (who 
have  always  been  more  or  less  interfering 
ones  also),  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  epoch 
and  of  their  order,  were  not  large-minded 
enough  to  separate  the  man  of  Art  from  the 
woman  of  Intrigue, — and  did  not  embrace 
and  welcome  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  one  who  might  at  home  be  winking  at 
restless  attempts  to  upset  their  rule  and  an¬ 
nul  their  governance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  checks  and  chills  like 
these,  the  remarkable  powers  of  the  Scottish 
engraver  began  to  make  themselves  known, — 
and  his  success  as  a  picture-dealer  had  so  far 
contributed  to  better  his  fortunes  that  we  find 
him,  “in  the  summer  of  1767,  planning  a 
more  fixed  residence  with  them  in  Castle 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  so  soon  as  he  should 
meet  in  Paris  with  a  qualified  assistant,  will¬ 
ing  to  accompany  him  to  England.”  That 
Art  was  a  kinder  master  than  Politics  he  had 
good  opportunity  of  learning,  in  observing 
how  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law,  Andrew 
Lumisden,  flowed  on.  In  1766,  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Charles  Edward’s  father  invested 
that  worthless  and  heartless  person  with  the 
lit'  idship  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  with  the 
allegiance  of  the  few  followers  who  still  hoped 
against  hope.  Andrew  Lumisden  announced 
his  loss  to  the  Chevalier,  hurried  from  Rome 
to  escort  his  new  King  thither,  and  entered 
into  a  second  term  of  secretaryship  in  his  ser¬ 
vice.  The  record  of  Lumisden’s  new  occu- 
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pations  is  interesting,  though  as  they  were 
entered  on  with  misgiving,  none  can  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  how  they  were  closed  : — 

•  On  the  14th  of  December  Mr.  Lamisden  an¬ 
nounced  to'Lords  Dunbar  and  Alford,  with  others 
of  his  habitual  correspondents,  ‘  The  King  was 
pleased  last  Thursday  to  dismiss  Sir  John  Hay, 
Mr.  Urquhart,  and  me  from  his  service.  This 
melancholy  event  must  give  you,  as  it  gives  us 
all,  the  utmost  affliction.  But  although  1  am 
obliged  to  inform  you  of  it,  1  beg  your  lordship 
will  forgive  me  not  entering  into  any  detail  of  the 
unlucky  circumstances  which  have  given  occasion 
to  it  What  I  think  only  permitted  to  me  is  to  say 
in  general,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  has 
been  pleased  publicly  to  approve  of  our  conduct, 
and  to  thank  us  for  our  behavior  in  the  most  gra¬ 
cious  manner.*  The  circumstances  thus  veiled, 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  understood  to  have 
redounded  little  to  his  master’s  credit,  and  no  doubt 
arose  from  some  outbreak  of  temper  by  the  Prince, 
while  excited  by  wine,  in  which  he  had  long  in¬ 
dulged  to  excess,  and  possibly  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  devoted  adherents.  In  one  letter,  the  secre¬ 
tary  refers,  as  if  hypothetically,  to  what  a  sudden 
gust  of  passion  may  have  lead  him  to  do.” 

“  The  king  was  pleased  !" — What  a  com¬ 
mentary  is  here  on  the  word  *'  loyally  !”  One 
more  emphatic  still  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter 
where  his  sister  acknowledges  the  tidings  of 
this  new  stroke  of  adversity  : — 

“  O!  entreat  the  person  [Cardinal  York]  whom 
I  never  saw,  but  even  for  his  father  and  family’s 
sake  I  ever  loved,  to,  if  possible,  patch  up  things, 
so  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  you  may  hid  a  re¬ 
spectful  farewell.  I  could  walk  barefooted  to  kneel 
for  this  favor.” 

Set  free  from  his  melancholy  thraldom, 
Lumisden  moved  homeward  so  far  as  Paris  ; 
and  we  shortly  after  find  his  friends  doing 
their  utmost  ”  to  make  his  peace,” — other¬ 
wise  to  procure  him  liberty  to  re-enter  Eng¬ 
land  without  being  liable  to  a  prosecution  for 
high  treason.  After  a  while  these  efforts 
were  successful : — though  the  following  frag¬ 
ments,  from  Mrs.  Strange’s  letter  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  would  indicate  that  pardon  was  neither 
applied  for,  nor  accepted  without  a  reserve : — 

”  London,  May  17, 1773. 

“  My  dear  Andrew, —  ...  It  is  very  flattering 
to  us  to  be  took  notice  of  by  great  folks  at  a  time 
when  Vtrixie  is  so  little  in  fation,  for  indeed  we 
have  nothing  else  to  recommend  ns  to  them. 
Your  sweet  obligeon  disposition  will  soon  con¬ 
vince  them  that  they  have  made  a  proper,  if.  not  a 
valuable  choice.  ...  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 


your  letter  of  liberty.  Col.  Masterton  says  it  is 
lying  in  Lord  North’s  office,  and  he  is  sure  you 
will  be  safe  to  come  here.  But  I  say  we  must 
have  better  security  than  that.  Whatever  I  learn 
yon  shall  know  without  loss  of  time.  .  .  .  When 
will  you  write  me  of  a  pregnancy  :  on  that  I  de¬ 
pend  ;  its  my  last  stake !  Thank  God,  we  are  all 
well,  only  now  and  then  I  take  low  spirits.  As 
my  good  friend  Lady  Clackmanan  says,  ‘O !  my 
dear,  send  me  something  to  raise  my  spirits  in 
these  bad  times.’  Remember  me  to  the  good 
Principle  [Gordon],  and  all  our  honest  friends.  I 
ever  am,  my  dear  Andrew,  your  affl.  sister, 

”  Isabella  Stkahoe.” 

“  ‘  Honest  friends,”  in  Mrs.  Strange’s  vocabu¬ 
lary,  were  of  course  true  Jacobites,  and  the 
*  pregnancy’  for  which  she  longed  was  that  of 
Charles  Edward’s  consort.” 

Andrew  Lumisden’s  full  pardon”  was 
granted  in  the  year  1778  : — 

“  The  immediate  cause  of  this  tardy  favor  is  said 
to  have  been  the  zeal  and  judgment  with  which 
Lumisden  executed  a  commission  entrusted  to 
him,  through  Lord  Hillsborough,  to  purchase  for 
George  the  Third  some  rare  broks  at  a  great  sale 
in  Paris.” 

We  cannot  do  better  than  drop  the  curtain 
to  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  this ;  though 
an  abundance  of  topics  in  these  interesting 
volumes  remmn  almost  untouched.  We  have 
merely  glanced  incidentally  at  the  claims  and 
career  of  Sir  Robert  Strange  as  an  artist, — 
being  seduced  by  the  traits  of  more  universal 
interest  which  mark  this  piece  of  family  his¬ 
tory.  Five  years  later  Sir  Robert  Strange 
died.  His  Lady  survived  him  till  the  year 
1806 — a  Jacobite  in  tongue  to  the  last,  says 
Mr.  Dennisloun : — 

“Dr.  Munro  remembers  the  contemptuous  en¬ 
ergy  with  which,  8ub»equent  to  this  period,  she, 
with  a  license  of  language  then  indulged  by  Scot¬ 
tish  gentlewomen  in  moments  of  excitement,  re¬ 
proved  some  one  who,  in  her  p^sence,  applied  to 
Charles  Ekiward  the  term  in  which  be  was  usually 
designated  by  all  except  his  *  friends ;’ — ‘/Veiender, 
and  be  d— d  to  ye  !’  ” 

That  the  Lady’s  temper,  too,  did  not  sweet¬ 
en  with  time,  though  her  spelling  grew  worse, 
the  following  scrap  from  her  epistles  to  her 
husband  humorously  indicate  : — 

“  We  are  again  in  want  of  an  upper  maid  :  the 
one  we  had  said  the  place  did  not  suite  her,  so  in 
three  weeks  she  trotted  off ;  in  four  days  after 
she  came  she  gave  warning.  Curse  them  all !” 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 


Mrs.  S.  C.  Halu — Oar  plate  of  the  present 
month  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  well-known  author¬ 
ess,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  whose  name  has  been  identified 
with  the  best  phases  of  English  light  literature  for 
many  years.  Her  sketches  in  Ireland,  which  first 
intr^uced  her  to  general  notice,  was  a  singularly 
agreeable  and  picturesque  affair,  the  vivacity  and 
piquancy  of  which  her  su*  sequent  efforts  have 
hardly  surpassed.  As  editor  and  illustrator  of  arU 
in  connection  with  her  accomplished  husband,  she 
has  rendered  loving  and  admirable  service,  the 
memory  of  which  will  not  readily  pass  away.  Mrs. 
Hall  is  now  verging  towards  the  end  of  her  liter¬ 
ary  life,  yet  maintains  a  position  which  commands 
universal  respect.  Since  her  disconnection  from 
Sharp*’ »  Magazine  she  has  published  nothing.  Stie 
resides  in  London,  and  is  esteemed  for  social  scarce¬ 
ly  less  than  fur  intellectual  qualities. 

Dr.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  is  preparing  a  work  of 
great  interest,  and  which  will  be  issued  in  magnifi¬ 
cent  style,  illustrative  of  the  colonial,  provincial, 
and  revolutionary  history  of  this  country.  It  will 
make  a  superb  quarto,  and  will  contain  twenty-six 
portraits  of  characters  celebrated  in  our  social  an¬ 
nals  before  the  inauguration  of  the  constitutional 
government,  among  which  will  be  those  of  Mrs. 
Franklin,  Mrs.  John  Hancock,  Mrs.  Robert  Morris, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Middleton,  Lady  Temple,  Mrs.  Rut¬ 
ledge,  Mra  Liviugston,  Miss  Yining,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Mr.  Holbrook,  the  Special  Post  OfiSoe  Agent,  pro¬ 
poses  to  publish  a  volume  of  his  adventures  among 
the  mail  robbers,  which  will  detail  nuiny  curious 
frauds  and  incidents,  and  is  desined  for  the  use 
and  information  of  ^1  connected  with  the  mail 
service. 

Gould  A  Lincoln  have  an  important  work  in 
press,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  being 
the  third  of  his  “  Contributions  to  Theological 
Science,”  and  is  entitled  “Patriarchy;  or,  the 
Family,  its  Constitution  and  Probation.’’ 

• 

J.  P.  Jewett  A  Co.,  are  about  to  re-publish  Mar¬ 
garet  Fuller  Osibli’s  “  Woman  in  the  I9th  Cen¬ 
tury,”  edited  from  her  MSS.  (numy  of  these  papers 
not  having  been  previously  publiwed,)  by  Rev.  A. 
B.  Fuller  and  Horace  Greeley. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Mowatt  Ritchie’s  new  book  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  is  “  Mimic  life  ;  or. 
Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain.”  Another  inter¬ 
esting  work  to  be  issued  by  the  same  firm,  is  “  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
in  2  vole. 

Rev.  C.  Kingsley’s  Poems  are  to  be  prepared  (or 
the  American  press  by  the  author  himself. 

Appletons  have  in  preparation  a  Cyclopedia  of 


Classical  Antiquity,  being  a  translation,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  from  the  great  work  of  Dr.  F.  Lenbner,  en¬ 
titled,  “  Real  L^icon  of  Classical  Antiquity.” 

H.  C.  Baird  announces,  “  The  Women  of  the 
French  Revolution,”  by  J.  Michelet.  Translated 
from  the  French,  in  one  duodecimo  volume. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont  has  just  delivered  his  eigh¬ 
tieth  lecture  of  the  present  season,  having  travelled 
upwards  of  12,000  miles  to  meet  his  literary  en¬ 
gagements. 

Professor  Charles  C.  Jewett  has  been  elected  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  College,  District 
of  Colombia 

It  is  stated  that  Agassis  has  declined  the  offered 
Professorship  of  Natural  History  in  the  Edinburgh 
University,  preferring  to  remain  in  America  and 
continue  his  explorations  in  the  vast  field  of  the 
Western  continent 

Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  Librarian  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Library  Association  of  New  York,  has  just 
sailed  for  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Public  Libraries  and  Educational  Institutions  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Ac. 

Over  ^100,000  copies  of  “Bamum’s  Autobiogra¬ 
phy,”  have  been  sold  in  England. 

Mr.  Bxntlet,  the  eminent  London  publisher,  has 
yielded  to  the  pressare  of  the  times.  The  bnainess 
will  probably  be  continned  for  the  benefit  of  the  cred¬ 
itors.  Bentley’e  Mieetllany,  the  sale  of  which  bad 
declined  as  low  as  500  a  month,  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  is  now  proprietor  and  editor 
of  three  periodicals,  viz. :  the  New  Monthly,  A  iaa- 
vorth’e  and  Bentley’e. 

Mr.  Cbokxr’s  long-promised  edition  of  Pope's 
works  has  been  again  delayed  in  consequence  of 
Pope’s  correspondence  with  David  Mallett.  Lord 
Batbnrst,  and  Dr.  Arbntbnot,  having  fbllen  into 
the  editor’s  handa 

Hcasr  A  BLArxrrr  have  in  press  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  a  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  IlL,’’ 
from  original  Family  Documents,  comprising  the 
period  from  1800  to  1810,  and  completing  the 
work ;  “The  Memoirs  of  Lieutenant  mllot,  with 
his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Polar  Seas  in  search 
of  Sif  John  Franklin  a  new  work  by  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt ;  “  The  Monarebs  of  the  Main,”  by  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Thombury ;  “  My  Travelit  or  an  Unsentimental 
Jonmal  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,” 
by  Captain  Gbamier;  also,  new  novels  by  Mrs. 
Trollope,  the  author  of  “  Emilia  Windham,’’  Mrs. 
Maberly,  the  author  of  ”  Temptation,”  and  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Singleton  Fontenoy.” 
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